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Memorial to Dr. Raleigh in Hare - 
court Chapel. 


HE Church and sad Congregation of Hare 
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late Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D. It is 
thought that not only the t Church and Con- 


— 1 who in past time a 


Raleigh's ministry at 
a ein be 


desirous of contributing 
ptions will be — — all such by 
the Committee, and — =~ remitted to the 
Treasurer, RED K. "GEO. FITCH. 
17, Canonbury- park North, London, N. 


— RIGHT nue. JOHN BRIGHT, 


Painted by J. — Aal R. A. 
To be engraved by T. OLDHAM BARLOW, A. R. A. 


(The ving will be the same size as that now in 
progross of the t Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. F.) 
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THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


Tun new Liberal Government deserve praise for 
their readiness to deal with the Burials question at 
the very outset of their career. Nor is it less 
creditable to Lord Szenporne that, having charge 
of the Ministerial measure, he should, in a 
of unusual fulness on the introduction of a Bill, 
have stated the case of the Nonconformists 
with an unreservedness and a degree of force 
which left nothing to be desired. The right 
of interment in churchyards on the part of all 
arishioners being regarded as absolute, it 
ollows that all ecclesiastical conditions which 
fetter that right are anomalous, and an infringe- 
ment of religious liberty. The Lorp CHANCELLOR 
thus laid a stable foundation for the measure 
which he asked leave to introduce. Equally satis- 
factory was his declaration that consecration was 
really no more than the dedication of ground for 
the purposes of burial, as well as his contention 
that it was absolutely necessary to apply the same 
principle to cemeteries as to churchyards ; as other- 
wise the grievance complained of would in many 
cases be felt as much as under the existing law. 

We should have been glad if the principles so well 
—— in Lord SznBorne’s speech had been 
boldly and consistently recognised in the preparation 
of the Billto which it referred. But either from a 
want of time, or from a fear of exciting opposition, 
or because it was thought that a measure framed 
to secure the 1 of differing parties would be 
easier to pass than one of a more decisive and 
statesmanlike character, the Government have 
brought in a Bill which will excite criticism 
rather than enthusiasm, even though it may 
ey | find its way into the Statute-book. 

That the Bill is curiously wanting in originality 
will be evident when we state that the draftsman 
has done little more than tessellate—if we may 
the phrase—the proposals which have — 
from various quarters during the last three years. 
Mr. Ossporne Mondax's Bill has furnished the 

ater portion of the text; but then there have 

en imported into Mr. Moraan’s clauses restric- 
tions taken from Lord Harrowsy’s amendment of 
1877; while Mr. Batrour’s Bill and the recom- 
mendations of Convocation have been requisition- 
ised for some important provisions. ere is 
cleverness in this, no doubt, but inconvenience 
also. It impairs the unity of the measure, and 
necessarily involves some degree of inconsistency. 

In one respect, the Government Bill gives to the 
supporters of Mr. Mondax's Bill all that they have 
asked—that is, the burial office of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the services of its clergy, can no longer 
be forced upon Nonconformists ; and the relatives of 
deceased persons may dispense with any service, or 
have such service as they — a. and may 
„invite such person as they sh ink fit, whether 
a minister or not, to conduct such service. And of 
course, where, as in the case of the unbaptised, only 
silent burial is now permitted, the Church of Eng- 
land service, or any other, may be performed by 
some other person the cle an, who is not 
subject to the same ecclesiastical restrictions. But 
then the provisions of Mr. Moraan’s Bill have been 
supplemented with the restrictions which originated 
with Lord Harrowsy, as well as by a further restric- 
tion not even in his lordship’s clause. The service 
must not only be Christian,” as well as ‘‘ orderly ” 
and religious, but if there be an address, it must 
be part of, or incidental to, a religious service, 
and must not attack the belief or worship 
of any religious body, or its members or min- 
isters. To this last-named prohibition we sup- 
pose no one will object since it cannot 
reasonably be contended that a parochial burial- 
ground is a proper place for polemics of any 
kind. But can anything be more arbitrary than to 
prohibit an address—no matter how ‘ Christian,” 
or how ‘religious —unless it be accompanied by 
something which may be called aservice? It is 
impossible to defend this enactment on peer 
and to insist upon it on practical grounds would 
indicate a degree of fearfulness which cannot be 
justified by facts. 

The insistance on Christian services will be 
defended in some quarters simply from a dread of that 
which is anti-Christian. But supposing that the 
phrase can be so judicially construed as to be of 
any practical value, the prohibition will go much 
further. We agree with the Spectator that so long 
as the friends of the dece limit themselves to 
saying anything that appears to them to contain 
consolation to the survivors, even though it be no 
better than a Positivist's ecstacy over the posthu- 
mous’ life of the good deeds of the deceased, there 
can, and ought to be, no objection to it, and no 


attempt to exclude it, solely because it is not distino- 
tively Christian — more especially as the consola- 
tion would be for those who were present; while 
the — is taken by those who would be absent. 
Lord SELBORNE may say that this is inserted, less 
because, itis right in itself, than because it is required 
to meet the strong feeling of the clergy ; just as he 
admits that there may no real need for some 
other provisions which, nevertheless, he has inserted 
for the same reason. In that case, however, what 
becomes of the contention in the earlier part of his 
able speech—one of the best points of the speech— 
that the exercise of the civil right of burial ought 
not to be fettered by any ecclesiastical conditions ? 

While the Government Bill thus falls short of 
Mr. Mondax's Bill in one respect, it goes beyond 
it in two others, and in doing so, invites damaging 
criticism, if not active opposition. By the provi- 
sion that the word graveyard” in the Act shall 
include any hial cemetery, or consecrated part 
thereof, the Bill seems to t what is asked for 
in the resolution of which Mr. Moraan gave notice 
in the last Parliament. But, if cemeteries are in- 
cluded in the Bill, they are included in a way which 
seems to indicate either great slovenliness, or great 
timidity, on the part of its framers. If consecra- 
tion is no longer to be a barrier in the way of Non- 
conformist services in cemeteries as well as in 
churchyards, what is the use of retaining those 
clauses in the Burial Acts which are on the 
system it is now proposed to abolish? Why con- 
tinue to compel burial boards, as they are now 
compelled, to divide cemeteries into consecrated 
and unconsecrated parts, to mark them off by 
boundary stones, to apply to bishops to consecrate, 
to pay consecration fees, and to erect consecrated 
as well as unconsecrated ? When this Bill 
passes the whole of the machinery of the Burial 
Acts relating to consecration will become meaning- 
less and an anachronism, and yet it will be left fn 
existence to worry burial boards, and to increase 
the burdens of the ratepayers! Lord Se.porns, 
however, neither recognises the existence of this 
fact, nor promises that the deficiencies of the Bill 
in this respect shall be met in any subsequent 
measure. 

The one novelty contained in the Bill is that 
which, we expect, will give the greatest trouble to 
its authors—we'refer to the relaxation of the restric- 
tions now imposed on the clergy in connection 
with the use of the Burial Service of their Church. 
The idea of giving liberty to the clergy at the same 
time that liberty is granted to the Nonconformists 
is, no doubt, a seductive one. But it raises a host 
of difficulties, and though it may 1 „ the 
clergy, it will be likely to alarm the laity of the 
Church. For aforcible statement of the case from 
this point of view, we may refer to the letter of A 
Liberal Churchman ’’—an influential one, we may 
be sure—addressed to the Times, and to the com- 
ments of that journal, which are given elsewhere. 

There is another point deserving the notice of 
politicians, which is dealt with in the well-con- 
sidered resolutions of the Executive Committee of 
the Liberation Society, to which we call ial 
attention. Clause 11 of the Bill, which embodies 
the recommendations of the Convocations, may 
have an innocent look to the uninitiated; but by 
those who have watched the recent proceedings of 
those bodies, and know what are the designs of the 
sacerdotal party in the Church, it may well be 
regarded with grave suspicion. If these Convoca- 
tional recommendations receive legislative sanction, 
we shall hear of them at a future time, when they 
will be quoted as valuable precedents to —— 
action in the same direction. They are open 
to the practical objection that they prevent Parlia- 
ment adopting its own course in altering the Rubrics 
and the Burial Service of the Establishment. These 
recommendations, which are scheduled in the Bill, 
must, we take it, be adopted as they stand, or not at 
all; and that is precisely the dilemma in which 
those who claim legislative powers for Convocation 
wish Parliament to be plac 

We have frankly expressed our opinions of the 
Bill, because not even our desire to get this ques- 
tion settled ought to prevent an attempt to get it 
settled in an efficient and unobjectionable manner. 
It cannot be hustled out of sight by passing a mea- 
sure which is seriously faulty, or which violates 
sound principles; and, though the temptation to 
snatch an immediate victory may be great, a victory 
which will not prove lasting will not be worth win- 
ning. 


THE LORDS ON THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
VICEROY. 


Tun discussion raised by Lord OranmoreE and 
Browns in the House of Lords last Friday evening, 
added little to the elucidation of the questions in- 
volved in the appointment of the Marquis of Ripon, 
except, perhaps, the very obvious suggestion that 
it is only the existence of an Established Church 
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which could throw any shadow of inconsistency on 
2 action of the Government. The Chairman of 
the 21 pan 4 Society naturally 
quoted wi t gusto emical in 
— K Pane MINISTER, 2 the time of his 
pamphleteering activity, ex the difficulties 
created for loyal Romanists by the unreasonable 
cope de edge the 8 But, with fairness, 
e acknow the existence of passages, 
which prove the quotations on which he fondly 
dwelt to be practically irrelevant to the immediate 
issue, It may be quite true that the only logical 
construction to be put upon modern Papal claims 
appears to be, as Mr. Guapstone urged, that no 
one can now become a convert without ren i 
his moral and mental freedom, and placing his civil 
loyalty and duty at the mercy of another,” But it 
is one thing to trace out the legitimate action of 
principles in their general operation, and it is quite 
another thing thus to judge of individuals who put 


avery different construction on the principles we 
condemn. Mr. Guapstons himself drew this dis- 
tinction clearly, while. he justified his argu- 


ment, notwithstanding the existence of Roman 
Catholic loyalty, by the observation—“ This means 
that the poison circulated from Rome has not 
actually been taken into the system.” In con- 
sidering the fitness of Lord Rirox for the disputed 
appointment, it is absurd to sup that Mr. 
GLADSTONE would feel himself hound by any general 
theory concerning the ultimate tendene Papal 
policy. He had to do with an individual man 
whom he believed not to have taken the poison 
into his system ; and, judging him to be i 
fitted for the place, he felt himself not only justi. 
fied, but obliged, by the princi of religious 
equality, to put out of sight considerations 
except that special fitness. 

But it is — here that the only suggestion worth 
noting in Friday's debate arises. If religious 
equality had been really established in this 2 — 
the debate could scarcely have occurred at all, an 
Lord OrnanMORE would have been ashamed to refer 
to possible inconveniences in the relations of the 
Viceroy to a few ministers of a particular sect, 
seeing that under any circumstances any English- 
man sent out must be a heretic or an infidel to the 
overwhelming majority of the e he has to 
govern. The population of India. is, 
to Lord GRAN VITA, nearer 300,000,000 than 
200,000,000. Of these not more than 2,000,000 
are Christians of any denomination ; and again out 
of these latter — tie 1,900,000 are ved 
to be Roman Catholics. Now why in the name of 
common-sense and fairness are igious sus- 


ceptibilities of the remaining fraction—100,000 in 
number—to be so exclusively considered that itis 
point a Viceroy who does 


Th 


thought an anomaly to 
not agree with them ? 
that these 100,000 


e only possible answer is 
ple constitute the official 
classes belonging predominantly to the Established 
and privileged Church of this country. They have 
left a home where their religion is part of the 
law of the land, where their priests are recog- 
nised servants of the State, and where a very 
large amount of y, constituting a common 
inheritance of the whole people, is devoted to the 
maintenance of this particular Church. It appears 
to such official classes—not, observe, to o 
colonists, who have everywhere established un- 
reserved religious equality—both natural and 
inevitable that the privi religion of the im- 
perial island should be the privileged 
religion of the conquered province. Olergy and 
bish must be provided for out of its revenues. 
The Imperial Government, if it does not directly 
propagate the favoured religion, which would be 
the most consistent course, ought at any rate to 
offer special facilities for its pro tion. The 
ministers of the privileged denomination ought to 
have easy access to, and be on terms of natural 
sympathy with, the official representatives of im- 
perial power. That this is the view of the Epis- 
copal Church in India, inevitably 1 by 
its establishment, is notorious to all; and under 
such circumstances there is little wonder that the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic Vicero 
excites among certain classes uneasiness an 
discontent. In fact it is impossible to deny 
that, like many other concessions to Liberalism, 
it is logically inconsistent with the existence 
of an Established Church. And though logic 
goes for little in the immediate needs of practical 
business, sooner or later it reconciles the inconsis- 
tencies of Statecraft at least with common sense 
and fairness. Therefore, we hold this appoint- 
ment to be amongst the signs of the time which 
show that the doom of establishments is not far 
distant. 

But Lord Oranmore himself, in a speech not 
peculiarly characterised by force of thought, uttered 
at least one pregnant sentence, which points very 
clearly in the same direction. ‘They must not 


shut their eyes to the fact, he said, that in every 
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country in Europe, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, the struggle between the Church of 
Rome and the Civil Power had gone on for a thou- 
sand years, and would continue so long as man 
made religion a stepping-stone to power.“ The 
statement, except as regards the anachronism in- 
volved in the use of the word “ Protestant, is in- 
disputable ; but the last words would suggest that 
the proper remedy is not the maintenance of dis- 
abilities which have proved so ineffectual to allay 
the strife, but rather to cease absolutely and en- 
tirely from making religion a stepping-stone to 
power.” This, of course, involves a total surrender 
of creed or denomination as a qualification for 
office ; and when once this principle is fully ad- 
mitted, civil establishments of religion, whether 
here or in India, will drop away by the disintegra- 
ting influences of incongruity. ‘‘The struggle 
between the Church of Rome and the civil power 
causes less inconvenience in this land than in an 
country in the world except the United States, an 
the reason obviously is that the growth of religious 
equality, even though imperfectly developed 
amongst ourselves, takes away many of the temp- 
tations to intrigue that operate elsewhere. We well 
know all that can be said about the worldly ambi- 
tion of Romanism, and its persistent entanglement 
of theology with politics. e fully admit the diffi- 
culties thus created. We have never failed, indeed, 
to urge, as in dealing with Irish education, that this 
feature of Romanism demands the utmost watchful- 
ness and firmness in refusing all privileges to the 
Catholic Church, and in limiting our concessions to 
the strict measure of impartial freedom, which is 
all we ask for any Protestant denomination. But 
Lord GRANVILLE struck the true note when he urged 
that the interests of Protestant religion are not 
served by the policy indicated in Lord ORANMORE’s 
speech. The real strength of the Protestant re- 
ligion, he said, lies in something yy different, 
and we shall strengthen and confirm it by showing 
what large and liberal views Protestants take of the 
sacred cause of religious freedom.“ 


In all that we have said on this subject, we have 
confined our defence of the appointment to the prin- 
ciple of religious equality. In our confident consent 
to the application of this priaciple in its widest 
bearings, we are sure that we far more truly 
represent the feeling of Nonconformists than 
do the passages quoted by Lord ORANMORE 
from certain contemporaries. But whether 
the evidence of Lord Rrpon’s sympathy with 

ublic indignation against the policy of the late 

vernment in Afghanistan is as strong as could be 

desired, is a point on which we are aware that ve 
different opinions may be held by men who woul 
deprecate, as strongly as ourselves, the maintenance 
of religious disabilities. We only trust that the 
speedy and effectual rearrangement of our relations 
to Afghanistan on terms of righteousness and true 
honour may prove that the appointment was a 
wise one. 


It might have been supposed from the exceedingly 
quiet tion of Lord SeLBorNne’s Burials Bill, when 
introd into the Upper House last Thursday, and 
the reports of Episcopal neutrality, that it would 
not encounter very formidable opposition. We are now 
told that the Bishop of Lid cOLx, onthe motion for the 
second my fg: evening, will move its rejection. It 
may be that this irreconcilable prelate leads a forlorn 
hope, and thatthe Opposition in the House of Lords 

ill not act with such united force as to throw out the 
measure. The Duke of RicumMonp gained no credit by 
his former handling of the question, and both he and 


his co es can feel much enthusiasm for the 
clergy, whom they then befriended, but who have failed 
to keep them in office. If there is not a sham conflict, 


it is hardly likely to be one in which the Government will 
be beaten. Some Conservative Peers will certainly sup- 
port the Bill ; still more will probably show their want 
of any with Dr. WorDsworTH’s tactics, and their 
desire to close a wearisome controversy, by staying 
away. It is difficult to believe that the Government 
would have introduced the Burials Bill first into the 
Upper House without having beforehand made sure of 
success in that assembly. 


The Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill and 
the Church Defence Institution succeeded, three years 
ago, in neutralising a voteof the House of Lords. But 
times are changed, and, in the interval, both Conser- 
vatives and their clerical supporters have learnt some- 
thing. The first-named of these associations has again 
taken the field, and occupy a whole column of the daily 
panes with yy and pleas which have been repeat- 
edly shown to hollow and delusive. The argument 
founded on the gift of land for burial purposes was, 
indeed, effectually disposed of by the. Lon D CHANCELLOR 
in his comprehensive speech last week That these 
fanatics do not represent any large section in the Esta- 
blished Church may be surmised from the tone of 
the Guardian. Our contemporary, which cannot be sus- 
pected of any desire to betray Church interests, de- 
plores the 1 to the Bill, which will be carried 
on “under Episcopal leadership,” as “ an unhappy re- 
petition of the error committed (as we think) by so 
many of the clergy in that sturdy resistance to all con- 
cession, which probably prevented the late Government 
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from settling the question. What is, we believe, our 
true policy is to accept the decision, which has been 
obviously pronounced on this matter by lay opinion, 
even within the Church itself, Conservative as well as 
3 and to direct all our efforts — improve the Bill 
y pro safeguards, wherever such improvement is 
needed” That there are serious defects fn Lord SRTL. 
BORNE’S measure, from the Nonconformist point 
of view, is indicated in the resolutions adopted by the 
Liberation Society and the Committee of Deputies, and 
we would fain hope that these blots may be removed, if 
not in the Upper Chamber, at all events when it is sub- 
mitted for acceptance to the House of Commons. 


This is not the only ecclesiastical question that has 
been under the consideration of Parliament. In the 
House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Monk moved 
the second reading of his Bill to abolish the congé 
@élire, and to e provision for the appointment of 
bishops directly by the Crown. The debate was 
altogether a curious one. The Bill was naturall 
opposed by High Church members, such as Mr. J. G. 
NL or and Mr. Bergesrorp Hops, as recognising a 

rinciple dear to them—the independence of the Church. 
Ko speaker was bold enough to deny that the congé 
Wélire is, as Mr. Moxx put it, “a mere form and a 
mockery, tending to bring religion and religious usages 
into contempt.” But Mr. GLADSTONE, as well as other 
speakers on the Government side, thought that ty 
the present form was offensive, it might possibly 
improved, and it certainly involved numerous weighty 
— delicate considerations. At all events, it recog- 
nised the principle of election, which was “one of the 
oldest institutions of the Christian Church,” and “ was 
widely followed among Christians of all denomina- 
tions.” Their Nonconforming brethren,” said the 
Prime MrnisTer, “ wisel — to it a vital impor- 
tance, and in Scotland of late years great scope 
been given it. He should not like to see that which 
was a witness of a practice in itself good entirely swept 
away.” Independent Liberals of the same political 
views took opposite sides in this novel debate. Thus 
Professor Rocrrs, finding that the form enshrined a 
great historical principle, wished to retain it in view 
of a time to come when the English Church would be 
free of all relations with the State, and then that which 
was now an empty form might become a solid reality. 
In this somewhat sentimental view, the hon. member 
for Southwark stood almost alone; Mr. LyvuLpx 
STANLEY supporting the Bill, lest the empty form 
should become a reality, and Mr. ILLINGworRTH, while 
hoping with Mr. GLapstong that at some future time 
there would be a real representation of the Church in 
the appointment of its chief pastors, stating that he 
could not vote for a mere sham, which Nonconformists 
marvelled had been tolerated so long. This was the 
view taken by some seventy-two members, mostly 
Radicals, who supported the Bill; while ninety-seven, 
mostly Tories, constituted an adequate majority to 
throw it out. 


By a majority of 119 (267 to 148) votes the House of. 


Commons on Monday night declined to add four more 
members to the Select Committee on Mr. BRaADLAUGH’S 
case. The motion, which was supported by the full 
strength of the Opposition, so far as it could be brought 
re there have been in this case some right- 
minded Conservatives—was only a pretext for further 
delay. We would ask those of our readers who desire 
accurate information on this most discreditable Parlia- 
men 1 in which Sir Starrorp NoRTHOOTE 
has tly damaged his reputation, to peruse the 
sketc —— by our correspondent in the ery. The 
Committee of twenty-three have lost no time, having 
held their first meeting on Tuesday. Their sittings are 
tobe public. It is hardly necessury to state that their 
object is not to decide upon the fitness of Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH to enter the House of Commons, but to deter- 
mine what is the jurisdiction of the House in the case 
of a member who repudiates the binding nature of the 
oathjof allegiance on his conscience—whether the House 
has ever exercised it, and whether it is prudent or politic 
to exercise it now. 


Before the debate closed there was a characteristic 
scene. Sir H. D. Wowrr, by way of a final argument 
for enlarging the committee, wanted to know why the 
Nonconformists, who were said to number a hundred in 
that House, had only one representative upon it—Mr. 
Bricut. Why, for instance, was not Mr. RIcHARD or 
Mr. ILLINGworRTH included in the list? With prompt 
and effective irony the hon. member for Merthyr repu- 
diated this offensive patronage, as the following report 
of his speech will show :— 

Mr. Ricaarp: I am deeply touched, touched almost to 
tears, by the affectionate solicitude displayed by hon. gentle. 
men opposite as ts the Nonconformists in connection 
with this matter. hter and cheers.) And what renders 
it more affeoting to our feelings is that it comes upon us with 
the force of a surprise, denoting, as it does, a change as 
sudden as itisdelightful. (Laughter and cheers.) In the 
last Parliament the Nonconformists were so ill thought of 
that the Government deemed it their duty to bring in a Bill, 
which was introduced by the noble lord, the member for 
Liverpool [Lord Sandon}, ‘in a speech bristling with 
warlike and menacing images, and the object of 
which was to deprive the Nonconformists of all share in 
the administration of the educational endowments of the 
country. (Cheers.) And, then, they were considered 
so common and unclean that the very idea of admitting them 
to the churchyards to perform any religious service was 
resented as tending to contaminate and profane those 
churchyards for ever. * and cheers.) It is very 
pleasant to observe the change that has come over the spirit 
of hon. gentlemen opposite. (Laughter.) doubt it is to 
the same effusion of brotherly love that we owe the constant 
references, breathing such a spirit of Christian charity, that 


are made to my hon. friend the member for Bristol! (Hear, 
hear.) don't know what his offence has been, for I never 
saw the telegram so often alluded to. But I do 


know this, that for forty — = hon. friend has led 
a noble life of i philan , before 
and that probably he will be able to survive the charitable 
comments of hon. gentlemen opposite. (Loud cheers.) The 
only thing that disturbs our complacency at the changed 
tone towards us, is the doubt which sometimes 
crosses our minds whether it arises so much from love of the 
Nonconformists as from hatred of the Government. (Hear, 
hear.) I feel honoured, of course, that my name has been 
mentioned as worthy to be placed on this im t com- 
mittee. But I have no desire to be used y asa missile 
to be hurled at the head of the Prime Minister. I believe 
the Nonconformists are satisfied with the constitution of the 
eommittee as it stands. (Cheers.) They are content to be 
represented by my right hon. friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham, who will take care that their — and 
— — adequately represented on e committee. 
eers. 


It will be seen that the interesting “‘ heresy case of 
Professor RoBERTSON SmiTH has been finally dis 
of in the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
land after an exciting and protracted debate. By the 
narrow majority of nine it was decided that the learned 
gentleman should not be disturbed either as a minister 
or professor, but only admonished. The scene that took 
lace is described elsewhere. It is a happy thing for the 
Free Church that Sir Henry Moncrierr’s motion onthe 
subject was — — — The — oye has — 2 
its protest, the large vote o 417 to 91, against the 
Established Kirk, notwithstanding Sir H. Moncrierr’s 
— to Principal Rary’s policy, who proposed 
and carried a petition to Parliament in favour of Dis- 
establishment, and the application of the funds of the 
Established Church to the development of education 
in Scotland. Even Dr. Brads has abandoned his old 
ground, and favours the appointment of a Royal Com- 
—- But we hope to return to this subject next 
week. 


Correspondence. 


LORD RIPON. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—The appointment of the Marquis of Ripon as 
Governor-General of India has awakened anxious feel- 
ings in many of the foes, and even in some of the warm 
supporters, of Mr. Gladstone. Fears have been expressed 
lest the appointment may prove prejudicial to Protestant 
missions in India. Now, it is known in this part of 
Yorkshire that his —— has acted most impartially 
and honourably ever since he became a Roman Catholic 
towards all he in his employ, or who are in anywise 
dependent upon him at Studley Royal and Ripon. 
Change of views has produced no change in his conduct 
towards those who ere to Protestant and Evangelical 
truth. Thinking that this fact is not 1 known, 
and that its announcement may allay the fears of many, 
I shall feel obliged by your inserting it in your paper. 


I am, Sir, yours an 
F. FOX THOMAS. 
The Manse, Harrogate, June 1, 1880. 


LAY PREACHING AMONG CONGREGA. 
TIONALISTS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—It is much to be desired that this subject will 
receive more general attention among our churches 
than could be secured in the a of business at the 
Memorial Hall, a fortnight ago. The interest which I 
am known to take in the subject, as editor of the Lay 
Preacher, has already brought me a considerable cor- 
respondence from all parts of the country. From this 
correspondence I am clearly convinced of two things: 
—(1) That lay preaching is not by ~ means a new 
thing in the Congregational body; and (2) that very 
many of the “mature and intelligent members 
of our churches” are frequently employed in preach- 
ing for other denominations, for lack of oppor- 
tunity in their own. The Watchman, in the article which 
you quote this week, assumes rather too positively that 

y preaching is a Methodist method.” I t that 
every credit is due to our Methodist friends for havin 
so thoroughly identified the office of the “local preacher” 
with their system of church government and work; but 
I venture to think lay preaching was in vogue before 
Wesley, andthat among the early Independents there 
were numbers of men ae. true to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their Congregational Independency, acted on 
the lines laid down in apostolic times, and “ preached the 
Word” even though they had never been ordained to the 

toral office. It is, however, of comparatively little 
importance whether 1 preaching was or was not 
ractised in England before the days of the Wesleys. 
t is quite clear that for many years it has prevailed 
extensively, if not very systematically, among Congre- 
gational 42 — And it is equally clear that a large 
number of good and earnest men who are members of 
those 2 have long been in the habit of preaching 
in pulpits belonging to other denominations. 


This latter fact is one the significance of which 
ought not to be lost sight of. One of my correspondents 
writes: — 

The chief difficulty of lay workers is to find a field of use - 
fulness. No doubt there are many churches that would be 
glad of such unpaid services, and especially over-worked 
pastors ; but many are standing idle because no one employs 
them. It would be a good thing if some arrangement could 
be made to make known willing workers, who would be 
content to work for Christ’s sake. If you could give any 
aid in this direction, I, for one, will be grateful for even a 
hope that my services will be more available in the futur? 
than in the present. 


Another correspondent remarks as follows :— 
I am. the secretary of a lay preachers’ association. We 
have ten members, all more or less acceptable preachers, and 
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some of them able to give eight or ten Sundays a quarter to 
the work. Unfortunately, we cannot find places in which to 
occupy half those who would willingly work, and the result 
is that talents grow rusty for want of use. Fully two-thirds 
of the sermons preached by members of our association last 
year werein Wesleyan — Primitive chapels and preaching- 
rooms. We want stations of our own. There are ample 
openings, but for some reason or other we lack the means of 
entering them. . 

This last-named correspondent, I think, hits a blot. 
“There are ample openings,” but who is to take them 
up? Hundreds of p could be found, both in town 
and country, where the —— of the Gospel would 
be gladly welcomed by the ple, and where, at com- 

ratively little cost, preaching stations could be regu- 
— maintained. But who is to meet that cost It is 
quite beside the mark to say that the men who are able 
and willing to preach should go to these places, make 
their own arran ents, and establish their own mis- 
sions. This is already being done; but, though the cost 
of such work would be but trifling if spread over a wider 
area, it becomes a heavy burden to men of slender 
means, and who are already liberal contributors to other 
benevolent and religious objects. 

This work should be, and might be, tak en up by the 
churches themselves. County Unions might easily divide 
their counties into districts, and constitute sub-com- 
mittees to work them, of which all accredited preachers 
should be members ez officio. Inquiries should be made 
in the churches for the preachers who already exercise 
their talents. These being registered, let necessitous 

laces within easy access be “missioned”—as our 
ethodist brethren would say—and let the machinery 
be set going. The next step should be to provide for 
such necessitous places as have no lay preachers near 
them. At first the services at such places must be con- 
ducted by those who are able and willing to travel some 
little distance; but gradually it would be found that 
labourers were being raised up near at hand; and thus 
in time some considerable progress would be made 
towards covering the entire country with a network of 
reaching stations regularly and efficiently supplied by 
— and intelligent laymen. 
ours truly, 
FREDERIC WAGSTAFF. 
Church-hill, Wednesbury, May 28, 1880. 


THE LATE SENATOR GEORGE BROWN, OF 
TORONTO. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—The brief announcement in the London papers, 
“Death of Senator George Brown, of Toronto,” pro- 
bably arrested but a amount of attention com- 

ed with its t importance. But for the fact that 
his death was brought about by a miserable scoundrel 
in his employ, we might not have even had the cable- 
intimation of it which created so profound a sensa- 
tion in the circle of his acquaintance here. And yet the 
announcement covers one of the most striking episodes 
in the history of our North Western colony. It is not 
too much to say that in the death of this remarkable 
man Canada loses one of her greatest and most influen- 
tial citizens. As the founder, - rietor, and, for a 
couple of decades at least, the ing spirit of the 
Toronto Globe—the foremost paper of the Dominion— 
he has exerted an influence over Canadian politics 
comparable only with that exerted over English politics 
bya Bright or a Gladstone. A brief glance at his career 
will, I think, show that he was not unworthy of a place 
by the side of our illustrious statesmen. 

Mr. Brown was born in Edinburgh, on the 29th Novem- 
ber, 1818, and at thetime of his death was sixty-one years 
old. His father, a Mr. Peter Brown, owing to pecunia 
losses, resolved on emigrating to America in the year 1838. 
Mr. Peter Brown was a man of wide reading and com- 

rehensive knowledge of British politics. An advanced 
Liberal for those times, he yet held tenaciously to the 
monarchial form of government, and hence, yee 
his subsequent removal to the adjoining British depend- 
ency. The immediate cause of the removal was a journey 
through Canada by his son George, in 1848, in the 
interests of a newspaper which his father and he had 
established in New York, called the British Chronicle. 
This paper, intended as the organ of the Scottish popu- 
lation of the United States, made its first bag 
in December, 1842, with Peter Brown as editor, and 
George Brown as publisher and general business 
manager. So favourable was the impression made by 
the young and energetic Brown on the leading Liberals 
of woos that overtures were addressed to him and 
his father to remove to Toronto. Yielding to the en- 
thusiasm of his son, whose ardent nature responded to 
the high hopes held out to his ambition by the Canadians, 
Mr. Brown removed to Toronto in the summer of 
the same year, and, altering his paper to the Banner, 
commenced, on the 18th August, 1843, a journalistic 
enterprise which under his son’s ement was des- 
tined to be one of the most successful of modern times. 
At first the paper was chiefly the organ of the Presby- 
terian Free Church party, but a development of 
vicious Toryism in the action of Sir Charles Metcalf, 
the Governor - General, called for efficient Liberal 
championship in the Press, and George Brown was the 
man to whom all eyes were turned in the emergency. 
The semi-ecclesiastical Banner became, on the 5th 
March, 1844, the Reform organ, the Globe, with George 
Brown as its leading spirit. 

It was not long before the fire and force of 
the Radical organ began to tell, and, true to its 
instincts, Toryism did its best to crush the msing 

wer. It was too late, however, for this mori- 

und influence. The time when an obnoxious newspaper 
proprietor’s type and presses could be battered and 
thrown into the bay with impunity was past, and the 
Globe rapidly became a power in the land. Very early 
the temptation of a Parliamentary career came to the 
young editor; but with a prescience fully justified by 


the event, he then declined the inferior honour. He 
saw which was the true seat of power, and kept to the 
editorial chair. In 1846 it e necessary to issue 
the Globe twice a week. Three years later it appeared 
tri-weekly—considered then much in advance of the 


time At the elections of 1847 the Tory spirit, against 
which the Globe had fought with unfaltering determina- 
tion, succumbed, as lish Toryism recent] 


succumbed. The Reform party gained the upper hand, 
and a new era dawned on Canadian history. A fight 
for religious liberty in the shape of the secularisation 
of the cl reserves arose. This struggle was, in 
reality, a Colonial Anti-State-Church battle, and the 
Globe threw itself heart and soul into the fray. 
At this juncture there appears, however, to 
have been a dash of Conservatism infused into 
the Reformer’s career. While going heartily into the 
clergy reserves secularisation movement he was hardly 
prepared for other sweeping changes demanded by the 
extreme wing of the orm party known as the “ Clear 
Grits,” such as universal bac vote by ballot, free 
trade, 40. Inthe August of 1852 Mr. Brown, at the 
urgent solicitation of his friends, entered Parliament as 
an independent reformer. The following year the Globe 
appeared asa daily paper, and became a more important 
factor than ever in the moulding of public opinion. In 
1854, mainly through Mr. Brown's vigorous advocacy in 
Parliament and in the Globe, a measure was passed 
handing over the N reserves to the various muni- 
cipal corporations, to be devoted to secular pu 
At this period the Globe had reached its zenit of poli- 
tical power and influence. It was read everywhere and 
by every one. The indomitable will, the rare courage, 


the conspicuous ability of its chief had met with their 


reward. 

George Brown thus became the foremost power in 
Canada. His speeches in Parliament were characterised 
by all the force and incisiveness of his editorials. Men 
everywhere looked up to him as toa leader. The cha- 
racteristics of an Oliver Cromwell had once more asserted 
themselves, and the earnest Christian patriot stood forth 
triumphant before an astonished community. At the 
— — of 2 he — elected for the 
city of Toronto—a fitting compliment to his . 
nifocent patriotism. The question of the ob. 36 
Government agitating the public mind, Her Majesty 
having decided on Ottawa, Mr. Brown led an oppo- 
sition in favour of Toronto, and defeating the 
Government by a majority of fourteen, he was 
requested by Sir Edmund Head, the Governor-General, 
to form a Ministry. This he did, forming what was 
known as the Brown-Dorion Administration. It was, 
however, but short-lived. A vote of want of confidence 
was passed, and on the Governor-General refusing to 
sanction an appeal to the constituencies, which Mr. 
Brown demanded, his Government resigned office. A 
somewhat dis eful political episode now intervened, 
and what was known as the Double Shuffle occurred, in 
which the somewhat notorious John A. Macdonald 
appropriately took his part. The Cartier-Macdonald 
Administration took the place of the Macdonald-Cartier 
Government which Mr. Brown’s displaced. It was, in 
fact, a mere.re-shuffling of the same pack of cards. In 
1861 Mr. Brown lost his seat for Toronto, and, takin 
advantage of the release from public duties, he visi 
Europe. On this visit he married a daughter of the 
eminent Edinburgh publisher, Mr. Nelson. In 1863 he 
once more entered Parliament. During this year he 
delivered a rather celebrated speech in Toronto on 
The American War and Slavery,“ which was published 
by the Union and Emancipation Society. It attracted 
much attention, and was highly eulogised by the late 
John Stuart Mill. During this Parliament Mr. Brown 
had the satisfaction of seeing one of his great political 
schemes carried out in reference to representation by 

ulation, and what was known as Joint Authority 
rinciples, for which he had long contended, were 
embodied in the celebrated British North Ameri- 
can Act of Confederation. To carry out this 
t measure a coalition Ministry was formed, 
of which Mr. Brown became a member. On 
its successful completion, however, he withdrew 
from the unco ial alliance. Henceforward his work 
mn be yoy’ outside the Parliament. In 1873 he was 
ed to the Senate. In the summer of 1874 he went to 
Washington as joint plenipotentiary with Sir Edward 
Thornton, to negotiate a new Reciprocity Treaty with 
Mr. Secretary Fish on behalf of the United States. 

Such is a brief sketch of Mr. Brown's political career. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to add a few personal 
reminiscences. In the autumn of 1873, I accompanied 
Mr. Arch to Canada in the interests of the English 
agricultural labourers, and one of the foremost to greet 
us was Mr. George Brown. His immense influence with 
the Government was used on our behalf, and the Globe 
was open to my communications. A courteous invita- 
tion was given us to his farm at Bow Pork—a fine estate 
of some nine hundred acres, where farming on a ver 
high scale was carried on, Mr. Brown having won world. 
wide renown for his splendid herd of shorthorns. Here 
we were charmed by a Christian simplicity of character 
— revealed the secret sources of his power in public 

e. 

The circumstances of Mr. Brown's death are as fol- 
lows :—An employé of atheistical principles, named Ben- 
net, had been discharged, and in his irritation he sought 
an interview with Mr. Brown at his private office, on 
the 25th March last, and there and then shot him 
with a revolver, because he would not give him a letter 
of recommendation elsewhere. The wound was not 
thought dangerous at first, but after six weeks of 
great suffering he finally succumbed to the shock. 
On May 12th his remains were committed to the 
tomb amid unparalleled expressions of public sym- 
pathy and respect. Early in the morning the private 
residence of the deceased in Toronto was thrown 
open to the public, and before two o'clock from 
two to three thousand persons had viewed the remains | 


of the deceased as they lay in a solid black walnut 
casket placed on a bier in the centre of the drawing- 
room. Never was mourning more real. The universal 
feeling was that a t man had fallen in Israel. A 
short service was held in the drawing-room, the Rev. 
J. M. King offering a most touching prayer, in which 
were h words ive of the high regard in 
which Mr. Brown was heldas a Church member. After 
— of Scripture had been read, the Rev. Dr. 

regg, for many years his pastor, delivered an address 
doing justice to the illustrious services of the deceased 
to his country. If,“ said the eloquent divine, the 
position of Canada to-day is far in advance of what it 
was in 1843, if in ecclesiastical and educational matters 
all — ot My 1 have been placed in pos- 
session of equal rights and privileges, if the agricul- 
tural and commercial interests of the country have 
been greatly promoted, if the formerly isolated pro- 
vinces and territories of British North America have 
been united in one great dominion extending from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, I think it is not too much to 
say that there is no man to whom these results can be 
more fairly ascribed than to the great statesman whose 
loss we this day deploro.“ The procession to the Necro- 
polis was of truly regal proportions. Nothing approach- 
ing it had ever been seen before in C pall- 
bearers were Hon. A. McKellar, Sir Antonio Dorion, 
Hon. D. Christie, Hon. G. W. Allen, Hon. L. 8. 
Huntington, Hon. E. Blake, Hon. A. Mackensie, 
* * 8 bell, — 2 * W. Howland, 

on. J. C. Morrison, Sir R. wright, Major G . 
and Prof. D. Wilson. Following the mourners — 
about 350 of the Globe , present and past, some 
of the latter being amongst the earliest hands employed 
in the establishment, while not a few of them were the 
proprietors or editors of prosperous daily or weekly 
journals in different parte of Ontario. Then came 


with the Lieutenant-Governor of the province 
and all the of the city; after these came co- 
religionists in ir hundreds, t Members of Parlia- 


ment, hundreds of carriages of leading citizens, and an 
interminable procession on foot, walling cin, eight, and 
even ten deep. «Arrived at the Necropolis a short ser- 
vice was held, and there, side by side with the coffins of 
his father and mother, they reverently placed ce 0 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH-AID SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Reluctant as I feel to enter into a newspaper con- 
troversy, —— — 42 me to notice the letter of the 
Rev. B. Johnson in your last issue. At the annual meetin 
of the Church-Aid and Home Missionary Society, — 


uced b 
statement t repeat, as experience has proved its accuracy. 

The scheme of 1877 was not sent out as a perfect one. 
Criticism was invited. Those who had spent so much time, 
ability, and care in preparing it, expressed their willingness 
to modify where improvements were ed. The main 
principle of the pro was that the strong churches 
should help the weaker ones, and the richer counties the 
poorer ones. The name of the association has been changed, 
and some slight modifications in the mac for carrying 
it out. Yet, I venture to assert, that if the scheme’ 
alluded to in Mr. Johnson's letter, and the one finall 
adopted, with the whole of Mr. Johnson's es deli 
in the county and at the conferences in London, were 
printed, the most simple-minded among the readers of your 
valuable paper would wonder how the much-esteemei 
gentleman could have written such a letter. 

Notwithstan the difficulties which the society has had 
to contend with, the extraordinary ion of agriculture 
and commerce, and adverse criticism, I firmly believe that, if 
cordially and liberally su , it will prove to be the 
most — organisation our denomination has ever 
instituted. 


I remain, Sir, yours most res — 4 
ENR MANTON. 
Holly Bank, Edgbaston, June 1, 1880. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOWER TOOTING. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — In your issue of May 27th appears what we think 
rather a strange letter from Dr. Anderson, in which he un- 
dertukes to state for what purpose we published the letter 
which a in your issue the week before. We fhad no 
thought about recantation (or of vindicating his character), 
as we did not think we had said anything that required this. 
Having said to the best of our — and belief no 
proposition was made by the Independent church at Toot- 
ing to erect a house for the minister until the year 1859, we 
— 4 it right to publish the entry in the church book, to 
which Dr. Anderson had called our attention, as it stood 
there, which showed that the matter had been brought 
before the people in the year 1851, and which also showed 
that there was no resolution passed by the church to build 
a house, and nothing was ever done in any way from the 
meeting. 

In writing our first letter our object was to correct what 
we considered some erroneous statements Dr. Anderson had 
made in his answer to Mr. Thomas’ letter (which refers to a 
time when we had the pleasure of being members of the 
church under the ministry of Mr. ‘lhomas), and also to show 
that Dr. Anderson came to Tooting as an Independent or 
Congregational minister. In his letter to which we have re- 
ferred he has taken a sentence in our letter, and by not 
giving the part connected with it has made it altogether to 
misrepresent our meaning. Dr. Anderson further states 
that during the nine years of Mr. Thomas’ pastorate about 
£30 was collected for what was called the proposed chapel- 
house, to which we reply: The real fact is the first time 
any suggestion was made about obtaining a chapel- house was 
at the annual tea meeting of the church, held on March 16, 
1859, about two years before Mr. Thomas left, which goes to 


show that seven years of the nine had gone before : nythin; 
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-house. We think it must be seen 
16, 1859, was the first time any- 
1 ae about a chapel-house during the nine years 


of Mr. Thomas’ to * Anderson refers. 
dare EBENEZER MEDCALF, 
June 2, 1880. JOHN HUNT. 


REST FOR WEARY MINISTERS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sim,—Spare me an inch or two of your valuable space, if 
you can, to make known to my brother ministers a kindly 
offer made by a Christian lady residing in Brighton. 
Mrs. Luke (so well known to many by her writings) is 
to open her house to Con onal ministers in 
need of rest oo charging them for board and 
lodgi 21s. a LT have been there and still would 
"ke. —— ba évery respect I found it to the 
ordinary ing- , whose charges are more than 
double the amount above named. It isa true house of rest. 
Of course there must be some loss and no profit, save that 
which some good le delight in, the consciousness of 
being of service to Who who “serve in word and doctrine.” 
I can heartily recommend any of my brethren in the ministry 
who, whatever else they may suffer from, do not suffer from 
a plethora of the purse, to put themselves in correspondence 
ae friend, 2 Luke, Arundel-street, Kemp-town, 
ton, ours very truly, 
* ed T. GILFILLAN. 


THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,—The Revs. W. Macdonald, J. A. Wood, and J. 8. 
Inskip, with their wives, will shortly visit this country for 


— ot holiness and fave asked me 2 ‘he 08 


of 
— details for these services, subject of oir 
, ou course to - 
cumstances and their definite val. 

Arrangements have been to commence the series of 
meetings at Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars-road, on July 11th, 
and I should be glad to receive definite invitations, with 

dates other suggestions or arrangements 
to communicate. 
F. K LONGLEY. 


THE DIVISION ON THE BRADLAUGH CASE. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 

rn, —In last Thursday's number of your paper there is a 
— Co tea the — —— Monday — 

r. on gu on t 
cluded one Conservative—a — 41 of Socket 
Friends. As this arises from a hension, perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to setitright. Some timeago, I was 
rather surprised to find that in your list of non-E i 
in the new Parliament, under the heading “ 
Friends,” Mr. Thomas Greer, the new Conservative member 


correct. 
May 29, 1880. 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 
Sm, —In your appeals for above, will 
the claims of the Jurston-street 8 


School, in the 

Waterloo roads? A R 
parte are annually given a in fresher air, an many 
claims of the district render 


113, Kennington Park-road, S. E. 


or Dissenters 1x Roussta.— The Standard 

t writes on Thursday night :—“< Much 
has been said of the kind intentions of the Russian 
Government in tion to Disseaters from the Established 
Greek Church. Unfortunately the kindness is at present 
limited to intentions, although the affairs of the Dissenters, 
who are called Raskolniks, is heretics, are in a truly 
to a recent article on the 
subject in the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, the various re- 


Se eS 
among er mem 
Russian commonwealth, are excluded from all public em- 


8 on account AL, ‘heresy.’ Until recently the 
Raskoln were prohi from repairing their meeting- 
houses, and now only do so to a limited extent. 
The consequence is that a nnmber requiring extensive 


can no longer be used. The members of the various 
bodies are indeed under a ban in Russia. They 
are 


out from Government employment; they are 

not permitted to manage their own to the same 
degree as their orthodox countrymen, and their children 
are not received in the higher educational institutions. 
Local authorities are permitted to tyrannise over them in the 
most arbitrary manner, and to decide which sects are too 
He. They are forced to bury their 
in the consecrated churchyards, and to use the funeral 
service by the Church. They are neither at 


liberty ot ous books nor Why the same in 
manuscript. are uently tak 
booksellers for circ = — 


writings of the Raskolniks, the 
result most frequently that the books are confiscated 
and handed to the Consistorium of the town. After a short 
time the books generally get back in to the original pos- 
sessors, to whom they have been sold by the Consistorium. 
It is, indeed, an open secret that such manwuvres bring in a 
considerable ion of the revenue of many Consistories, 
who also ve on the sums extorted from the Dissent rs 
for burial, and for leave to restore their chapels. There is 
no doubt that the covetousness of these Consistories is the 
principal cause of the persecution to which the religious 
sects are exposed.” 


Titerature. 


M. GUIZOT on rn FRENCH REVOLUTION.“ 


We remember to have heard Guizot spoken of as 
pre-eminently the pragmatic historian. It was 
then said that history was with him a series of 
lessons after the most decided, or one-sided, moral 
order. And if the truth must be spoken, whilst he 
is picturesque, animated, keen to discern the point 
of interest, and to make his own use of it, he is 
just a little precise, and, in every point of view, 
exacting. e use the latter word in its fullest 
sense, as indicating a mind which, in spite of large 
culture, is really ye age not ready to move in a 
— 1 sweep, or to take aid easily from imagination 
and spontaneous emotion. Guizot's religious train- 
ing may have had something to do with this. He 
was brought up in strict Huguenot traditions, and 
though he found a home in French politics, and 
learnt, within certain limits, to accommodate him- 
self and so to rise to power in somewhat unlikely 
relations, yet in literature his past and the past of 
his family pursues him; the personal element 
obtrudes strongly, and he is not impartial, but is 
always on a side. The plan of his History of 
France in some degree may be held to have justified 
this. It professes to be a series of easy historical 
lessons for his grandchildren, written when he had 
reached a considerable age. Evidently, the very 
5 se for which he wrote was to influence them 
y his own reflections on the events, and to convey 
the conclusion to which he had come; and he often 
does this in a striking and effective way. But he speaks 
so decisively from his own point of view, that not 
seldom he becomes a little irritating. He professes 
to make allowances, but really es little allow- 
ance. In no volume has this been more forcibly 
felt than in this sixth one, dealing with the Revo- 
lution. That story has been so often told that the 
facts and characters are familiar. If we had no 
more authorities than Thiers and Carlyle and 
M. Taine, we would have variety enough; but 
turning from any one of these authors to M. Guizot 
is like turning out of a clear common into a close 
room or a walled-in court. You can see onlyso far 
on either side, and it does not seem that it is the 
intention of your guide that you should see any 
further. Of course, no man can but condemn the 
excesses of the French revolutionists; but with 
respect to the maddened, half-starved le, 
a from their ambitious, bloodthirsty leaders, 
whether Marat, Danton, or Robespierre, pity must 
be mixed with blame. M. Guizot does not full 
emphasise the wrong and suffering which had been 
for so long a period patiently borne. It goes 
without saying that Louis XVI. and his Queen 
suffered for crimes of which they were hardly per- 
sonally guilty; yet they failed in their duty for the 
simple reason that they did not understand, 
and did not know, how their subjects suffered. 
Up almost to the last moment a little sympathy 
and aid would have gone far with the starving 
crowd. The King and Queen stood on their dignity 
and right, and one’s astonishment increases the 
more the more one studies the events which 
prepared for the Revolution, that the people in the 
mass so long were ready to be loyal. It had become 
a kind of fixed idea, we read, that if the King were 
only in Paris there would be no more lack of bread, 
a vague, instinctive kind of realisation of the import 
of true kinghood, for that kinghood is surely a thing 
of shreds and patches,” which, having the power, 
cannot protect the lives (only in other words pre- 
serving the vital power of the people that they ma 
still work). M. Guizottells us, in connection wi 
this very statement, that Indignation against the 
Queen kept constantly increasing; people laid to 
her charge all the evils which they suffered.” A 
grievious exaggeration, of course; but men and 
women without bread or the power to procure it for 
children starving before their eyes may well expect 
that a 22 E may be the sooner moved to 
fine issues for them in virtue merely of her 
womanhood. Burke’s pan c of Marie Antoinette 
we all well remember; but queenhood as well as 
chivalry vanished from the „because to such 
an extent womanhood had ished from 


ueen- 
hood so longa time before. There are, indeed, two 
sides toall historical events. The slightest effort in 


good time on the part of King and Queen in the in- 
crease of the bread-supply to Paris might have 
changed the whole current of European history. A 
few thousand francs might have done it, a mere 
fraction of the money spent daily in imitation- 
peasantry at Trianon in the summers gone by. For 
proof of this position we read in M. Guizot's pages 
— the description of the attack upon the 
astille :— 


Great circumstances develop the natural qualities of 
men; but they cannot raise up any gifts of which there 


* The History of France from 1789 to 1848. By M. Gnuizot. 
Edited by Madame de Witt, née Guizot. Vol. VI. Illustrated 
with engravings on wood. Sampson Low and Co. j 


is no germ present. Misfortune found Louis XVI. heroi- 
pone 71 nage om martyrdom ; but no trial or necessity could 
render him eloquent or clever. Face to face with a crowd 
of Parisians, half-won over by his „ he could not 
address them, or break through his natural timidity. 
Bailly repeated the assurance which the King uttered in a 
low voice; a single word escaped from the royal lipe—‘‘ You 
can al count on my love.” The cockade which he had 
attached to his hat appeared as an evidence of this promise. 
Louis XVI. drew himself with difficulty from the arms of 
the crowd who surrounded him, kissing his clothes and his 
hands; a market-woman embraced him round the neck. It 
was late when the King again reached Versailles, still 

by various emotions. He wept as he threw him- 
self into the arms of the Queen. In the depths of his heart, 
and notwithstanding his triumph, he felt humiliated and 
sorrowful. At his entry into Paris a single cry had been 
heard in the ranks of the crowd—*“ Vive la Nation!” 
Only at the Hotel de Ville, and when they had been assured 
of his intention, the people had cried, “‘ Vive le Roi!“ 

Guizot throughout shows some lack of sympathy 
with the people; blames them, without any qualifi- 
cation, with amplification and repetition; and in 
this he, oddly enough, follows M. Taine. For, how 
when you have, in any philosophical spirit, traced 
out the causes which slowly, but surely, led up to 
the fatal outburst, can you help feeling that the 
crown, and the nobles, and the clergy sown the 
seeds of that which they reaped. And it was 
almost incumbent on both to have shown in a more 
efficient manner as related to this phenomenon than 
either has done, the irony that is exhibited in the 
results of the long process of expatriation of the 
industrial middle classes which had gone on, 
depriving France of any influence in such a crisis 
to temper between the classes with privileges but 
without duties and the classes with duties but 
without privileges. The Huguenot persecutions 
had their own testimony in history then. St. 
Bartholomew and its seed blossomed up in the 
Revolution also. The power of middle class influ- 
ence which would have come in to soften opposing 
influences in many ways had gone to enrich other 
and alien countries. 

But we must return to the book before us, and 
endeavour to show M. Guizot in his more efficient 
positions. He writes well at one place :— 

From concession to concession, without an earnest and 
resolute attempt to seize the helm again, the per daily 
esca more and more from the weak of King 
Louis XVI., and France underwent a transformation before 
his eyes, without his having any part in that work which 
was so immense and yet so rapid, so theoretical and yet so 
efficacious, and which the ted shocks of revolutions 
have never destro Lisges fora time meditated 
a new territorial division, destined to anni to their last 
trace all the ancient privilegés of the provinces, and at the 


same time establish an absolute uniformity of administra- 
tion. Eighty-three departments of nearly the same size 
denominations 


Y | were substituted for the ancient provincial 


which were more deeply rooted than had been supposed by 
legislators, a race always ready to f t history and the 
wer of the past. As a result of the provinces being 
roken up, the central authority must of necessity become 
more powerful, andthe Government more re . The first 
effect was to render Paris all-powerful, and local resistance 
definitivel A The work of the National As- 
sembly, though in many respecte useful, reasonably 
pre the way for the Reign of Terror. The centres of 
action and of power fell one after another. With the pro- 
vinees there } perished the “ Parliaments,” a short time 
previously so bold, so often seditious, and yet active in the 
cause of just liberty, and many a time distinguishing them- 
selves with renown in its service. 
After the Parliaments came the clergy—this by 
a natural law. M. Guizot says :— 


After the Parliaments had protested, succumbing with 
dignity to the tempest, the clergy were threatened, as to 
pendence, property, their traditional 

authority. From the devotion of successive 


was deeply involved in the revolutionary movement, pro- 
posed that the Assembly should take possession of of 
the ecclesiastical property. Thee „ he 

not rietors in the same sense as other proprietors.” 


are thereby rendered open „ and discussion. The 


short in their works of — and 
mercy (!).” It is not easy to see how the one clause of this 
sentence can escape neutralising the other. 

We shall only take space to add the following 
very interesting contrast of Charles I. and Louis 
XVI. in some important points: — 

When the 1 revolutionists, eight days before the 


trial of Charles I., had for the first time removed the can 
over his chair, and altered the ceremonial of his meals, 


pone ee ee oo “The respect which 
refused me,” said he, “ never been denied to a 
sovereign ; is there anything in the world more despicable 
than a prince who is ?” Louis XVI. placed the 
pride of his resistance higher. When Manuel again and 
— asked if there was anything he wished for, the K 
ways replied, “Thank you, I have no need of anything. 

Once only he allowed a complaint to escape him, when the 
Commissioners of the Convention came to bring him before 
the bar of the House. The King was waiting for their 
arrival, and had been separated from his son, because com- 
munication with the royal family had been forbidden him, 
and he did not wish to deprive the mother of her child. 
He listened to the decree brought by Dr. Chambers, the 
new Mayor of Paris. “Capet is not my name,” said Louis 
XVI.; “it was the surname of one of myancestors. Ishould 
have asked, sir, that the Commissioners had allowed me to 
have my son during the two hours I have spent in waiting 


for you. However, this treatment is of a piece with that 
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which I have here for four months. I shall 
follow you, not in obedience to the Convention, but because 
my enemies have the upper hand.” 

We have no definitive guide as to the extent to 
which the editing of Madame de Witt Has been 
applied. We should infer from various circum- 
stances that it has been extensive. However that 
may be the book is throughout readable; the faults 
we have been bold enough to find with it do not 
much interfere with that quality. The volume will 
be found particularly useful for the purpose of being 
read with the young. Its very faults looked from 
that point of view lean to safety’s side. The trans- 
lation has been very well done, the characteristics 
of style being well carried over; and we should 
not omit to add that many of the woodcuts, espe- 
cially the portraits, are very fine and expressive. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY’S TWELFTH 
TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. 

We understand that the following delegates have 

already been appointed to the Triennial Conference, 

to be held next Thursday and Friday, June 10th and 


llth :— 
DELEGATES FROM PUBLIC BODIBS. 


DISSENTING DEPUTIES.—H. Richard, M.P., Henry 
Wright, J.P., 8. R. Pattison, Charles Shepheard, John 
Glover. 

BAPTIST UNION.—Rev. F. Trestrail, Rev. H. Dowson, 
S. R. Pattison, Rev. Dr. Angus, Rev. C. M. Birrell, Rev. Dr. 
Landels, Rev. Dr. M‘Laren, Rev. J. H. Millard, B. A., Rev. C. 
Williams, Rev. W. P. Cope, Rev. Dr. Underhill, Robert 
Grace, 8. Watson, A. H. Baynes, W. K. Rickett, W. Snape, 
Sir 8. M. Peto, Bart., Rev. W. Sampson. 

LONDON BAPTIST UNION.—Rev. W. Brock, Rev. 
T. V. 5 car J. Harvey. 

BEDFORD UNION OF BAPTIST AND INDE. 
PENDENT CHURCHES.—Reyv. J. Brown, J. Tuckwell, 
Geo. Carruthers. 

BERKS AND SOUTH OXON ASSOCIATION OF 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES.—Rev. J. T. Goadby, 
F.G.8., Rev. T. Orr, Rev. C. Coward, Councillor C. : 
Colebrook. 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA. 
TION.—Chas. H. James, M.P., Jas. Heywood, W. Shaen, 
Rev. H. Ierson. 

BUCKS BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. — Rev. R. Rogers, 
Rev. W. J. Dyer. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY FOR PRO- 
MOTING RELIGIOUS EQUALITY.—W. Goodman, M. A., 
J. R. M. A., W. Clarke, M. A., Herbert Burrows. 

CARMARTHEN AND CARDIGAN BAPTIST 4880. 
CIATION.—Rerv. J. Jones, W. Phillips. 

DURHAM ASSOCIATION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
MINISTERS, —A. Common. 

DU RHAM BAPTIST ASSOCIATION.—Joha Williamson 

ESSEX BAPTIST UNION.—Rev. E. Spurrier, Rev. A. 


Rollason. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF BIBLE CHRISTIAN 


ee W. Lake, Rev. F. W. Bourne, 
Rer. W. 

GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION.—Rev. J. Clif- 
ford, M.A., Rev. J. Fletcher. 

LAMBETH ADVANCED LIBERAL ASSOCIATION. 
—J. B. Harris, Mr. Nicholson. 

LEICESTER ASSOCIATION or BAPTISTCHURCHES 
I. C. Bassett, J. E. Pickard. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND CONGREGATIONAL 
* — Rev. E. R. Barrett, B. A., Rev. E. Hipwood, Rev. 
J. 0 

MANCHESTER DISTRICT COUNCIL.—W. Angus, W. 
* 1 „ Booth, Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M. A., Rev. 
A.M , D.D., Rev. M. Miller, Rev. Charles Williams, 
T. Leach, S. Knowles, J. P., W. Snape, J. P., Rev. J. Macdou- 

all, Rev. 8. Clarkson, W. 8. Adams, Rev. A. Mackennall, 
BA. W. K. Simmons, R. M. Pankhurst, LL. D., Chas. 
Shaw. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE WELSH BAPTIST ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Rerv. T. Lewis, W. Davies, W. Jones. 

MON fGOMERYSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCHES.—J. B. rs. 

NORFOLK ASSOCIATION OF BAPTIST CHURCHES. 
Rev. 8. Vincent, Rev. C. Bright, Rev. 8. Culley. 

NORTHAMPTON BAPTIST ASSOCIATION.—Rev. W. 
J. Spauswick, Rev. W. J. Mills. 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION.—Jos. Nicholson, T. Pidduck, J.P.,T. W. Harrison, 
M. T. Bullock, Rer. T. Cocker. 

NORTH WALES ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL 
U NION.—Rev. D. B. Hook. 

NOTTS, DERBY, AND LINCOLN BAPTIST AS8SO- 
CIATION .—Rerv. E. Medley, Rev. W. Wood. 

PEMBROKE ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT 
CHURCHES.—Rev. 8. Evans. 

SCOTTISH COUNCIL OF THE LIBERATION 
SOCIETY.—J. Dick - Peddie, M. P., F. Henderson, M. P., 
John Webster, M. P., R. T. Middleton, M. P., Rev. G. C. 
Hutton, D. D., Rev. A. Oliver, B. A., Rev. A. Graham, James 
Stewart, Robt. Pullar, John Pullar, W. Robson. 

SURREY CONGREGATIONAL UNION. — Re. J. P. 
Gledstone, W. Jones, J. Shaw, W. M. Smith, E. Viney, Rev. 


P. J. Turquand. 
YORKS CONGREGATIONAL UNION.—Rev. P. Whyte, 


Rev. A. H. Byles. 


DELEGATES FROM LONDON anv SUBURBS. 


BALHAM BAPTIST CHURCH.—R. Pontifex, P. Calder. 

BLACKHEATH BAPTIST CHURCH.—Rev. H. R. 
Brown, Geo. Carter, Thos. Cowie, ‘ E. Lamb. 

BOROUGH-ROAD CONGREGai'IONAL CHURCH.— 
Thos. Hunter, J. Meredith, H. Stubbs, T. J. Taylor. 

BOW-BOAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—C. R. 
Bennett, 8. Dean, T. Druitt, W. Howlett. 

BRIXTON BAPTIST CHURCH.—J. N. Pontifex, T. L. 


Corbett. 
BROCKLEY-ROAD BAPTIST CHURCH. — Cooke 


Baines, Joseph Watts, C. J. Webber. 
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CLAPTON BAPTIST CHURCH.—Dr. Appleton, J. 
Outhwaite, J. Barnes, W. R. Rickett, J. Howard. 

COMMERCIAL-ROAD GENERAL BAPTIST CHURCH. 
— H. T. A. eo Bip G. Willing, G. Padfield. 

DEPTFORD IST CH H.—Rev. J. M. Camp, 
James Wates. 

GOSPEL OAK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. — 
W. B. Barbour, F. Y. Edwards, H. H. Lewis. 

HAMMERSMITH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.— 
W. Jones, R. Reed. 

HANOVER PECKHAMCONGREGATIONALCHURCH. 
—J. Messent, Mr. Read, Mr. Watson. 

LATIMER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. — Thos. 
Clark, C. Hester, H. Cox, J. Witney, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
M‘Carthy, A. G. Kanaar, T. Hart, C. J. Lyel. 

LONDON BAPTIST BOARD.—Rev. W. J. 4 , Rev. 
W. K. Rowe, Rev. J. Seall, Rev. J. Turner, Rev. R. Wallace. 

MARE-STREET (HACKNEY) BAPTIST CHURCH. 
— 8. R. Aldridge, B. A., A. T. Bowser, J. Wilman, T. H. 

n. 
AZE POND BAPTIST CHURCH.—Rev. W. P. Cope, 
R. H. Tyrer, G. Jenks. 

NORTH BOW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—Rev. 
E. Schnadhorst, R. Dawe, D. J. Deane. 

REGENT’S PARK BAPTIST CHURCH.—Mr. Brown, 
Mr. Cross, S. Chick, Mr. Grieve, Colonel Griffin, Dr. Mason. 

SEVENTH LONDON CIRCUIT UNITED METHO. 
DIST FREE CHURCH.—Rev. J. Whitley, W. F. Everitt, 
W. Sunman, B. H. Goulden, S. Grist, A. Turner, A. Bridge. 
; a BAPTIST CHURCH. —E. F. Brown, 

. J. Smith. 

SOUTHWARK BOROUGH COUNCIL.—J. S. Fretwell, 
C. Haylock, J. H. Moore, G. Oliver. 

TOWER HAMLETS BOROUGH COUNCIL.—Thos. 
Scrutton, J. H. Clewes, T. C. Potto, J. C. Lyell, Rev. J. M. 
Erskine, Rev. J. Fletcher, Jos. Branch. 

UPPER NORWOOD.—A. Miall, H. H. Heath, J.P. 


DELEGATES FROM THE COUNTRY. 


ACCRINGTON.—J. Duckworth. 
ALLERTON.—L. Robertshaw. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Hugh Mason, M. P., Rev. 
Thos. Green, M.A., N. Buckley, A. Buckley, A. E. Reyner, 
Rev. J. Hutchinson, Rev. A. Bowden, Rev. Jas. Peill. 
ANDOVER.—A. Coote, J. , Rev. J. Hasler. 
ALTON.—Rerv. 8. Chinn, Rev. F. M. Holmes. 
BRADFORD.—AIlf. — 5 M. P., Titus Salt, J. P., 
Ald. Law, Ald. Priestley, Kell, J.P., Ald. Priestley, 
J.P., Rev. Jas. — 1 R. Taylor, Caleb White. 
BRECON.— Rev. W. J. Evans, Rev. Dr. Davies. 
Chas. Towns- 


BRIERFIELD.—Hy. Hartley, J. Smith, Coun. Altham, 


Thos. Rev. J. T. Shawcross, Hy. Broughton. 
SRADPORD BAPTIST CHURCH.CR. Peter 
BEDFORD CH OF THE NATIONAL REFORM 


UNION.—Coun. Hobson, J. Cherry, W. Roff, junr., Rev. D. 


ae 
BIRKENHEAD.—Rev. W. Binns. 
BRIX HAM..—A. Fraser. 


BRIDGWATER.—G. B. Sully, F. J. Thompson. * 
BLACKBURN.—Coun. Beades. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT.—J. L. Knight. 
BERKHAMSTEAD (GREAT).—W. D. King, G. Day, A. 


T. Read, Thomas 

CANTERBURY.—8S. E. Cannon, J. Pearce. 

CHIPPERFIELD.—Rev. 8. Cowling. 

CHESTER.—A. C. Collins, J. H. Jackson. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—J. Kemp-Welch, Chas. Aldridge, 
Geo, Marshall, H. W. Jenkins. 

CARDIFF.—Joha Corry, J. P., Dr. Richards, W. Ayres, 
Coun. Bird, Coun. J. A. Stone, Coun. R. Davies, Coun. Jno. 
Evans, Coun. D. Lewis, W. Marychurch, J. G. Maryohurch. 

COLCHESTER.—Rev. T. Batty, Thos. Barratt, Conn. 
Chaplin, Ald. Harvey, J.P., Coun. Francis, W. Peck, F. W. 
Warmin , Coun. J. Wicks. 

CHATHAM.—E. D. Williams, E. W. Whitehead. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Rev. W. A. Gutteridge, B. A., Rev. D. 
M. Robertson, E. Cop „E. C. Brambley, W. E. Lilley, 
jun., J. Nutter, E. Go ith, R. Benton. 

CHATTERIS.— Rev. E. Horton. 

CARLISLE.—Rev. D. I , Morell Theobald. 

DUNDEE.—Geo. Armits , M.P., F. Henderson, M.P., 
T. E. Methven. 

DERBY.—Rev. W. Griffith. 

DOWNTON.—J. W. Collier, W. W. Taunton. 

DAVENTRY.—J. Berry. 

DEAL.—M. B. Sutton. 

EXETER.—J. Trehane. 

ECCLESHILL.—Rev. J. Wileman. 

EAST DEREHAM.—Rev. W. Freeman. 

FURNESS.—Rev. W. Paterson. 

FINEDON.—Mr. Parker. 

FOLKESTONE.—R. W. Boarer, W. Fagg. 

FORDHAM.—Rev. W. King. 

FELINFOEL.—W. Howell. 

FULBOURNE.—W. Johnson, J. Chaplin. 

FROME.—E. Flaxman. 

GLAMORGAN (NORTH).—Thos. Williams, J.P., David 
Davies, J.P., E. Richards. 

GODMANCHESTER.—Reyv. R. Carter, H. Fairey, 8. 
Freshfield. 

GREAT SHELFORD.—W. J. Clarke. 

GOSPORT.—Chas. Mumby. 

HARWICH.—Rev. R. Wyatt. 

HALIFAX.~—J. D. Hutchinson, M. P., Thos. Wayman,J.P. 

HEREFORD.—Rev. J. Williams, B.A. 

HU DDERSFIELD.—Geo. Walker. 

HUNTINGDON.—Rev. W. S. Davis, Bateman Brown, 
J. P., E. Dear, J. Dear, J. B. Ridgley, D. Woodford, W. K. 
Todd, T. M. Hunter. 

HESTON (Cambs.)—Rev. J. Williams, S. Clewers. 

HERNE BAY.—Rev. 8. Blandford. 

HAVERUILL.— D. Gurteen, J. P., D. Gurteen, jun. 

ISLEWORTH.—Rev. J. D. Kilburn, W. Ashby. 

IPSWICH.—J. Bedwell, W. Freir, R. C. J. „ J. H. 
Grimwade, W. Piper, F. J. Bugg, R. Broderick, E. 
Goddard, J.P. 

IDLE (Leeds).—Chas. Turner, F. Audsley, E. S. Dint, 
W. Booth. 


| _ ST. VES. — B. Brown; J. P., H. 

Rev. T. , 
KELVEDON.—J. Moas. 
KIDDERMINSTER.—G. W. Naylor. 
11 W. E. Goodman. 

-E. 8. Mansell, W. Wilson. 

LYMINGTON.—R. 220 
LYNDHURST.—Rev. 
LIVERPOOL.—H. W. 


Bog 3 
W. 8. Caine, M. P. ing, Rev. W. Biuns, 
LLECHRTD.—- Res. 


W. Jon J. We P. 
Thos. Harris, J.P. * . 


LEICESTER LIBERAL CLUB.—W. Chapman, Ald. W. 
Barfoot, 8. Lennard, John Butcher. r 

LEICESTER.—W. Baines, R. P. Swan, Rev. J. N. 
Wright, Thomas Alwood, Rev. J. P. Mursell, Rev. T. 
Stevenson, Rev. J. Greenhough, E. Jennings, Rev. J. P. 
— F. A. Goodliffe, R. 8. Mantell, W. Stanyon, R. P. 

LOUGHBOROUGH.—A. Paget, Rev. E. Stevenson, 

: 8 

LAYTON.—Rev. Dr. Gordon, Rev. J. D. Davis, jun., 
W. Skillin 

LOCKWOOD (Huddersfield).—Rev. J. Barker, Ald. Hirst, 
Jas. Hawkyard, T. 8. Beaumont. 

LOUTH.—Rev. E. Jackson, Rev. W. Boyden, J. T. 
Greenwood, W. Newman. 

LINCOLN.—Rev. J. Waterman, N. Poppleton. 

LEEDS.—Coun. Baker, H. Inchbold, R. Firnie, Rev. W. 
Currie, Rev. J. Hillman, Coun. W. Gascoigne, John Dud- 
ding, John Andrew. 

LANDPORT.—Coun. Allen, Coun. Jenkins. 

LONG SUTTON.—R. Winfrey. 

MANSFIELD.—Rev. J. G. Tolley. 

MARGATE.—T. J. Ind, Thos. Fells, 8. H. Munna. 

MACHYNLLETH.—E. Davies. 

MACCLESFIELD.—Jos. Wright, J. P., J. O. Nicholson. 

MAESTEG.—Rev. J. Jones, J. Jones, . M.D. 

MANCHESTER and SALFORD.—R. Affleck, J. F. Alox- 


Goodman, C. Robinson, 


ander, Alderman G. Booth, Jesse Bryant, B. L. Green, 
—— J. B. M’Kerrow, 
om 


mas , Alderman Jos. 
Rev. J. Sinclair. 

MAISEY HAMPTON.—C. T. Ki y. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Jos. Cowen, M.P., Ashton 
— M. P., Coun. 8. Dixon, Rev. J. Thompson, H. B. 8. 

om 

NORTH SHIELDS.—Rev. H. B. Williams. 

NORTHAMPTON .—Rev. J. Islip, W. Shoesmith, P. P. 
Perry, J. P., W. Adkins, J. P., P. Manfield, M. Cleaver, M. 
Wooding, Rev. J. T. Brown, P. — F Brice, John Brice. 

NAYLAND (COLCHESTER).—W. Stannard. 

NEWBURY.—Rev. G. Howe. 

NEWPORT (MON.).—C. Lewis, John Moses, J. R. Jacob, 
G. H. , Sam. Jones, jun., A. J. David. 

NOTTINGHAM,—W. P. J. Allesbrook, W. B. Bag ley, 
J. Gamble, J. E. Flowers, M.A., Ald. Gri 4. lle. 
M. Brown, Rev. W. Woods, J. Cock . if J. Jordan, J. 
H. Hutchinson, J. Shaw, Rev. E. H. on. 

NORWICH.—J. J. Colman, M. P., J. H. Tillett, M. P., 
Rev. G. Gould, Rev. H. W. Perris. 

OUNDLE.—J. F. Somes. 

1 — J. F. Withington, Rev. J. Newton, Mr. 
nell. 

OAKHAM.—Rev. T. Islip. 

PRESTON.—F. Thorpe, J. Furness. 

PENRITH NB 4 f. Rov. J. Tonnabill 

„ 1 1 V. * M. X., 
Thos. Altham. 

PONTYPOOL.—W. Conway. 

. 3 E.— Rev. J. Oldham, 8. Sage, Albert 
utler. 

PORTSMOUTH.— M. Jeppe, Coun. Ward. 

PLYMOUTH.—W. H. Tuckett, Rev. J. Maynard. 

RAUNDS.—J. R. Wilkinson. 

RICHMOND (SURREY).—G. F. Whiteley, J. P., Geo. 
Minto, Rev. G. I ; 

ROCHDALE.—T. B. Potter, M.P., Jas. Ashworth, Robt. 
Hardie, W. W. Shaw, Jas. Petrie, J. P., J. 8. Littlewood, J. P., 
Thos. Watson, W. A. Scott, Thos. Smithson. 

ROSSEN DALE.—Rev. R. Nicholls. 

RIPLEY.—Mr. I 

RAMSGATE.—Rev. J. Crofta, Hy. Crofts, B.A. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—J. 8. Pearce, A. J. Millar, Rev. D. 
Amos, W. G. Lancaster. 

STAPLEHURST.—Rev. E. Batley, J. Jul, Mr. Barling. 

SUNDERLAND.—E. T. Gourley, M.P., Sir H. Havelock- 
Al M.P., Andrew Common. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—J. Strachan, J.P. 

STOCKTON.—J. Williamson. 

SOUTHPORT.—S. Boothroyd, E. J. Rimmer. 

SALISBURY.—Rev.G. Short, B. A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. 

ST. HELENS.—A. C. Collins. 

THORNTON,— <7 Craven. 

THRAPSTONE ISLIP.—J. 8. Abington. 

THAME.— Rev. W. Morley, Alfred Deverell. 

TARPORLEY.—Joseph Aston, Roger Bate, Jos. Dickson. 

TRIPLOW (CAMBS.).—J. Ellis. 

WELLINGBOROUGH.—Rev. F. Grear, N. P. Sharman, 
C. J. K. W P. James, 


mith. 

WEDNESBU RY.—Rev. F. Wagstaff. 

WEST HOUGHTON.—W. Winward. 

WORCESTER.—H. J. Munt, C. E. Simes. 

W RENTHAM.—W. Theobald, C. A. Windeath 

WISBEACH.—G. Dawbarn, J. P., J. Crabtree, J. Pollard. 

WATEBBEACH.—4J. Toller. 

YORK.—Rev. James King. 

YARMOUTH.—H. H. Gambling, D. Tomkins, A. Polson, 
F. Arnold, T. Saul. 


DisesTABLISHMENT IN WALIS.—Replying to a communi- 
cation which pointed out the s feeling that prevails in 
bt in — of —— 1— ishment, and of an in- 
quiry as to possibility o ving separate leyislation in 
this respect for the Principality, Mr. Bright writes — The 
Church is so entirely one in England and Wales that I do 
not think it likely that Parliament will abolish it in Wales 
before it is 2 it in England; but this is 
no reason why Welsh people should not bring before the 


country their views as regards the question of the State 
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THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S STATEMENT. 


„the Lord Chancellor, 
urials Bill, said :—My 
which a made in the 
late most gracious Speech of Her Majesty t a measure 

introduced to put an end to the conflict which has 
ith respect to burials in churchyards and cemeteries. 
My lords, it is a difficult subject, but there are two points 
on which, unless I greatly deceive myself, it is not likely 
ifference of opini One is that it 


state of the law 

almost said cannot bly be allowed to exist any longer. 
My lords, what is state of the law? It is this—and I 
venture to call it unnatural in the time in which we live: 


there is a civil right of universal necessity and of great 
, a right of burial; and that is fettered by con- 
which are ecclesiastical, and which affect large 


r hn liberty. When 
the case r re erence of opinion, at 
least, upon this point, that such a state of the law ought no 
longer 


to be allowed to exist. I have said, and it is no dou 
foundation upon * 


mere interment of the 
in consecrated — 


be place 

could be buried, and it was laid down by that court that a 
clergyman who refused burial to ordinary was liable 
only to ecclesiastical censure, but to civil punishment. 
It is sometimes said that the churchyard is the freehold of 
the clergyman, but the truth is that the 

holds the property in the land in his official 

ter for the benefit of the parishioners; and a learned 


writer at the close of the last cen said that in t of 
8 


hioners for the purpose of burial. That view of the law 
been enforced over and over again by the statute law. In 
1808 a statute was with reference to the burial of the 
bodies of persons who had lost their lives through their ships 
being wrecked at sea, and which had been cast on shore, 
by which it was enacted that without — to religion 
or to nationality, they should be buried in the churchyard 
of the on which they were cast on shore. By 
another statute, passed in 1844, on the subject of the burial of 
poor persons who were in the receipt of ial relief, it 
was eee | enacted that, without — 
or whether were or were not capable 
e services of the Church of England read 
over them, they should be buried in the churchyard of the 
hich they were chargeable or in which they should 
There were by ecclesiastical law three classes of cases 
in which the 3 Service of the Church of England could 
not be ormed over the bodies of persons who were buried. 
In the place there was the class of excommunicated per- 
sons, to which I need not now more particularly refer, as the 
unishment of excommunication is obsolete. Then there is 


o class of un persons; and, thirdly, there is the 
class of those persons who die by their own hands. 
With regard to the of unbaptised persons, it includes not 


only those, who 2 of their parents, or who by 
force of circumstances, die without being baptised, but it also 
includes the numerousand important denomination of profess- 
— Christians in this country who call themselves Baptists, 
who do not administer the rite of baptism to their chil. 
dren until they have attained maturity. By the ecclesiastical 
law of the country the whole of this numerous and im t 
body who may unbaptised are incapable of ha the 
Burial Service of the Church of England ormed over 
their bodies, although they have a settled legal title to be 
buried in the ch — 17 title which was definitively 
ago by the Court of Queen’s 


the question of the spiritual right not being one which a 
temporal court could take cognisance of. ith regard to 
the case of those unhappy persons who die by their own 
hands, your lordships know that until there was a 
marvellous custom, which had received the sanction of the 
Legislature, by which a person i whom a coroner's 
jury had returned a verdict of felo-de-se was to be buried in 
the public highway, with indignities which I cannot bring 
myself more ly to mention. This indecent state 
of was altered in 1823, when Parliament enacted that 
the of these unhappy persons should be buried by 
order of the coroner in the churchyard after the hour of 
sunset, and without the services of the Church. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more emphatic than the language of the 


———a in declaring that every citizen in this country 
without distinction of creed has the right to burial in the 
churchyard of his parish. That being so, I now come to the 
question of the conditions under which that admitted civil 
right of every citizen of this country is withheld by law, 


and when I state those conditions I think that it will be 
apparent to y that there is now no alternative but 
to take away right altogether, or toalter the con- 
ditions under which it is now granted. One of these 
conditions is that the right of burial in the churchyard 
must be coupled with the ormance over the body of the 
Burial of the Church of England. As long as a 


deceased was li he had certain rights and privi- 
leges erred upon him alike with regard to matters civil 
and matters ecclesiastical ; he was not compelled to accept 


any of the services of the Church; but the moment he died 
—not he, indeed, for he has passed to where these questions 
can have no more effect, but his surviving relatives who 
shared his principles and feelings on religious matters and 
— the same civil rights are * “ Here 2 1 
— ; you must bury your deceased relative in the 
chure — or in some other place "which is not always 

ible, owing to distance and other reasons—“ and if he 
is buried in the churchyard you must do so either in silence 
in the one case, or with the services of the Church 
in the other.” (Hear, hear.) I am satisfied that there 
is an essential contradiction in that state of the law, 
that it is not capable of argumentative defence, and 
must be altered in one direction or the other. (Hear, 
hear.) And I really don’t believe that there will be found, 
if they speak their real minds, many members of your 
lordships’ House or many educated or thinking 
men in any class of society who do not feel this to be a true 
and real grievance. When my noble friend (Lord Gran- 
— Mp apy this question forward in 1876, he quoted the 
* of a prelate whom, when he lived, we all admired, 
and many of us loved, and whom we all admit to have been 
one of the greatest pillars of the Church—I mean Bishop 
Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. (Hear, hear.) I may 
— fer sendian enti to your lordships the words 
which were then read, and which — may not be in 
the memories of your lordships. — on the 20th of 
June, 1871, the right rev. prelate said :— 

It was a great hardship to those who dissented from the 
Church of England, and who objected to the services used 
by the Church over the dead, that they should be in any 
way com „ as the condition of a parishioner’s right to 


be buried in the churchyard, to have that service read at 
the burial. . . . If he were a conscientious Dissenter, 
and of the Burial Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, he feel it a hard thing to be obliged, on bearing 
the body of his child to its last place, to have a 
service read of which he , and which was repug- 
nant to his f The ters had a real grievance, 


which it was the duty of Parliament to redress.” 


I myself on the same occasion read words to exactly the 
same effect, which had been published in a leading journal 
to 


the Bill which had been introduced in the House of Com- 


suggested by Mr. Morgan. Not lon 


t abilit 
and of distinction, who is likely to ta 20 lending 
rae n on the Conservative side of the House of Commons. 
Hear, hear.) Mr. Balfour, in his speech, distinctly 
admitted the existence of a grievance, and I believe there 
are very few ple who are not conscious of it in their 
hearts. I not go further than to say that some persons 
have endeavoured, not to deny the existence of a real 
grievance, but to extenuate its importance and gravity by 
BA that it is a small, a diminishing grievance, and so 
on. I, on the other hand, think that the Parliamentary 
history of the question shows that this grievance is far 
from being either a small or a diminishing one, and, 
further, I do not think that any grievance, what- 
ever ite nature may be, which depends upon prin- 
ciple, can ever merit such a description. — eat It 
cannot be so regarded by those affected by it, and 

in this particular case the persons affected are a very 
numerous, a. and powerful class of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It is a great mistake to suppose that a grievance 
may not be felt by t numbers of persons who, neverthe- 
less, submit to the law as it stands, and accept the 
conditions which the law imposes upon them rather than, 

at a time of ing and distress, when the best feeli 

of our nature are at red to their foundations, enter into the 
region of religi or theological strife. (Hear, hear.) I 
should like to know what any of your lordships would feel 
in similar circumstances if the case were reversed, and the 
eed of prescribing particular rites of burial, or otherwise 
ing the power of interment in churchyards, were vested 

in the Roman Catholics, or any body of Protestant Dissenters 
whose views were conscientiously held. What I think 
likely to happen would be that you would submit and endure 
rather than raise a question and stir up strife over the dead 
body of your wife, sister, brother, nt, or child. But 
would you feel the sense of wrong and grievance which such 
a state of things imposed upon you to be any the less 
because you submitted to it? à Hear, hear.) Instances 
have from time to time come to our knowledge of persons 
who have strived, sometimes at the risk of very indecent 
and miserable scenes, to escape from the existing state of 
the law. Sir Morton Peto mentioned, some years ago, a 
case of certain Primitive Methodists in Norfolk, who had 
been prosecuted by a clergyman because, having said prayers 
up to the entrance to the churchyard, but not beyond it, and 
having committed their dead to the ground, at the close of 
the Church Service they sang over the grave a hymn which 
was in itself perfectly unobjectionable. Sir Morton Peto at 
the same time mentioned several instances in which great 
and trying inconvenience had been submitted to by members 
of the Baptist body rather than endure the existing state of 
the law. He alluded to inconvenience consequent upon 
having to carry their dead to long distances for the 
purpose of interment. Dissenters do not stand alone in 
this matter. Few of = lordships can have forgotten 
the unhappy scene which took place at the funeral of one 
who had served Her Majesty in one of the highest capa- 
cities on the bench of justice, owing to circumstances which 
I need not particularise. There is also the case of the body 
of Christians calling themselves the Peculiar People, who 
have also complained of the grievance to which 7 were 
subjected, and in connection with whom cases of grievance 
have occurred in = of the country. Tour — 
may depend upon it that this is nota case in which you can 
put the question aside or decline to accept the responsibility 
of dealing with it on the ground either that it is no griev- 


ance at all or that it is an unimportant and a diminishing 


ce. I will now put forward very briefly before your 
ordships the state of the question as far as its Parliamen 
is concerned. In 1824, when the Church of Ireland 
stood in a position similar to that in which the English 
Church now stands, Mr. Attorney-General Plunket, after- 
wards Lord Plunket, passed through the House of Com- 
mons, with the a val and sup of Lord Liverpool and 
the Conservative Government, a Bill involving the N 
for which I now contend, in that it provided conditionally, 
no doubt — for the burial of Roman Catholics and Protestant 
Nonconformists in the parish churchyards according to their 
own rites and with their own services. That Act was, in the 
first instance, permissive, and depended upon the consent of 
the clergy, but in the year 1868 a second Act was passed 
through Parliament, without any serious opposition from 
the Conservative party, converting into-an absolute right 
that which had previously been a conditional privilege. I 
will now pass to what has taken place with regard to the 
Burial Laws in England. In 1861 Sir Morton Peto 
brought in a Bill in its broad principle identical with that 
of Mr. Osborne Morgan, and from that time to this, with 
the exception of four or five years in which, from one cause 
or another, no measure was introduced, that and other Bills 
have been continually before Parliament. In four succes- 
sive years the House of Commons, and in three of them by 
a majority of from 60 to 70, affirmed the second a of 
Mr. Osborne Mo ' Bill. It is true that in the last Par- 
liament, in which we know that a Conservative Govern- 
ment had a large majority in the House of Commons, a 
majority which, I suppose, reckoned at the lowest, would 
not be o if I called it fifty, Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
Bill and resolutions to the same effect were three times re- 
jected ; but by what majorities ? On the first occasion, in 1875, 
5a majority of fourteen; in the next year, 1876, by an in- 
creased majority of thirty-one, and the third time, in 1878, 
by a majority of only sixteen, and that in a Conservative 
ouse with a large Government majority, and with all the 
power and influence of the Government opposed to the Bill. 
One cannot be surprised to know, as one does know from the 
declarations publicly made of men who vote reluctantly in, I 
think, one or more of these majorities, that they did so under 
a pressure which they resented, and of which they felt the 
utter impolicy and unreasonableness. I now come, wy lords, 
to what occurred in this House in two consecutive years— 
1876 and 1877. In the first of these years my noble friend, 
now the Foreign moved a resolution on the subject. 
I will not now refer to the terms of it, but I will remind 
your lordships that it was rejected by a considerable majority 
—a majority of fifty-six. In the next year the Government, 
who perhaps had contributed to the majority by intimating 
that they were likely to take up the question and endeavour 
to arrive at such a settlement of it as they could recommend, 
introduced a Bill dealing with the general subject of inter- 
ments and the laws relating to burial in connection with a 
Public Health Bill. In t Bill was embodied a clause 
providing for a universal dispensation from the use of the 
service of the Church, and permitting, in all cases where 
it was objected to, silent burial My noble friend 
thought that that was not a settlement of the question, and 
never could be; and accordingly he renewed, I think, by a 
motion on the second reading, the proposition he had made 
in the previous year. Again he was defeated, and by the 
considerable majority of thirty-five. But, my lords, when 
the Bill into committee, a noble earl—I do not know 
whether he is in the House, but one ted by all your 
lordships, Lord Harrowby, as good a tian and as good 
a Churchman as any one who sits here—moved an amend- 
ment to the Bill. Lord Harrowby was not defeated, for 
exactly the same number voted for and against his proposi- 
tion, and it only failed to pass in that by reason of the 
rule of this House in favour of delay. It was, in the cir- 
cumstances, natural that the subject should be renewed at a 
later stage. On the report Lord Harrowby again brought it 
forward, and then, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Government—an 17 so serious, so deliberate, that 
they abandoned the Bill in consequence of the vote that was 
taken—the proposition was carried by a majority of sixteen 
in a House of 238. (Hear, hear.) Those persons must have 
been blind indeed who could not see that in that state of 
things a settlement of the question was near. I may now 
tell your lordships that the Bill which Iam about to ask 
your lordships to read a first time follows upon the main 
point as to the remedy it proposes to apply to the admitted 
grievance of our Nonconformist brethren, and by which it 
seeks to settle this painful and long-pending question, the 
principles, and, with only formal changes, the terms of the 
— carried in this House on Lord Harrowby’s 
motion. I should not forget to mention in passing that the 
greatest, or some of the t, ecclesiastical authorities in 
this House concurred with the majority on that occasion in 
thinking that that settlement was a just one. No one, my 
lords, supposes it to be possible to take away the civil right. 
That directly has never been proposed. Something, no 
doubt, which has been imagined to be capable of preducin 
the same effect substantially has been very often proposed — 
urged on grounds which I think I shall show your lordships 
are impossible and fallacious. It has been thought that 
ou might settle the question by providing unconsecrated 
urial-grounds everywhere for all Nonconformists. There 
are a great many objections to that proposal. First, it is 
impossible. How is it to be done? Do you think that for 
the sake of avoiding the settlement of the question to which 
public opinion points, and to which all persons point who are 
affected by the present law, Parliament will ever impose upon 
all those parishes in the country which do not for any other 
res son endeavour to obtain them the necessity of providin 
at their own or the public expense additional unconsecra 
burial-grounds? I venture tosay that the idea is entirely 
preposterous. It has not been proposed in any of the Bills 
which have been brought forward, for when I spoke of the 
earliest—those of Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
and the discussion in this House on the motion of Lord 
Harrowby, I did not mention other Bills which have been 
brought in, one by my noble friend the Lord Steward, in 1871, 
and which was supported by the then Bishop of Winchester, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and afterwards by Mr. Talbot and others, 
to provide separate and additional burial unds. Other 
Bills hardly distinguishable in law, and certainly not in 
rinciple, from that of Mr. Osborne Morgan, have been 
2 t in by two Conservative members, Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Ritchie. All these attempts have been made to settle 
the question without going to the root of the evil by propos- 
ing an effective remedy, relating as they did to separate and 
distinct burial-grounds, which, if desirable, would be im- 
possible. But I take issue upon the question whether that 
remedy is desirable. I say it is not. I adopt the words in 
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which Mr. Plunket, in 1824, rejected a similar proposal as 
bad in principal. He said 

“The allotment of separate burial- places would not only, 
like the giving separate places of education, tend to 
st hen the line of demarcation already existing, but it 
woul to outrage the eg commonest and yet most 
sacred foe of humanity. It would have the effect in 
many cases o ting families as to their places of burial. 
A husband would not be buried with his wife, a brother near 
his brother, a father by the side of his son.” 


I cannot, my lords, forget a painful case that was brought 
before the Court of Criminal Appeal when Sir Frederick 
Pollock was Chief Baron, of a son whose mother had been 
buried as a Dissenter in a Dissenting burial-ground with, I 
think, two children and the first wife of the father. On the 
death of the father, the son determined to bury him in the 
a and, not enduring the notion of separating in 
death his father’s and his mother’s remains, he gained 
access to the burial-ground, disturbed the und and the 
remains which were buried there, and unlawfully took away, 
after the lapse of several years, the corpse of the mother, in 
order that it might be placed in the churchyard at the time 
of the father’s burial. Although that was legal misconduct 
which it is not likely many persons would imitate, yet [ 
think it is a good illustration of the strength and depth of 
those feelings which make us desire to be near to those who 
have been loved in life. This is one of the reasons why, so 
far from the notion of separate burial-grounds being likely 
to settle this question, the attempt to establish such only 
enlarges the area of the difficulty ; and the Government, in 
endeavouring to deal with the question, have been obliged 
to include within the scope of their — — the consecrated 

und in cemeteries as well as churchyärds, because they 

d that, from the changes which occur in families, the 
consequence of maintaining that separation even in ceme- 
teries is to prevent the members of families from being 
laid ther, to outrage every natural feeling, and also 
to violate even those rights of property which the 
law has permitted to be uired in cemeteries and 
burial-grounds. The different Acts enable burial boards 
and cemetery authorities to sell the righta of burial and 
to appropriate them to members of families, so that a 
particular family is entitled to a particular right for 
so many years, or until it is exhausted. When the 
members go to exercise their right of property, they are 
placed exactly in the position they would have been in the 
churchyard ; for in truth, these public burial-grounds and 
cemeteries being vided as parochial unds in lieu of 
others that have n closed, it naturally and necessarily 
follows that you must deal with them on the same prin- 
ciples. A uliar event in legislation last year was the 
passing of Mr. Marten’s Act, by what some persons thought 
was rather the good tactics of those in charge of the Bill in 
the other House than any conviction that it expressed the 
opinion of the House. When it came here some of us took 
the liberty to suggest that it was not likely to be a success- 
ful Bill as an attempt to settle this question. It was put 
forward asa sanitary measure, but most persons thought 
that sanitary objects were not really aimed at by its pro- 
moters—(hear)—and, as anticipated, the Act has practically 
turned out to be a dead letter. Those who look at its pro- 
visions are not likely to be surprised that it has produced 
little results. It incorporates other Acts, and when you put 
them together you find that this Act cannot be put into 
operation without a gift of money or ground, or without re- 
sources provided out of the rates, The Local Government 
Board would be unwilling to make an order on avy locality 
unless the ratepayers were tolerably unanimous. If any 
burial-ground is to be obtained under the Act, it must be 
fenced round with walls or iron rails of a certain height, 
and that is thought to be a burdensome expense. If ground 
be consecrated there must be a chaplain with a salary, and 
there must also bea chapel. The Local Government Board 
was, no doubt, bound to send outa circular calling the at- 
tention of parishes to this important Act, and suggesting 
how advantageous it might to the public health and 
otherwise if its provisions were acted upon. It has been in 
operation nearly a year, and I have a return showing what 
its operation has been. I am indebted to a learned gentle- 
man who lost no time in producing a copy of the Act with 
asuitable introduction and notes for a copy of his work. 
The author, Mr. Baker, appears to consider, with regard to 


consecrated grounds, that the Burial Acts would be much 
better than this. Of the real object of Mr. Marten’s Act he 
gives this description: 


„There are many thousand parishes, sparsely populated, 
for which the machinery of a sepa ate Board for burial pur- 
would be at once burdensome and unnecessary. Never- 
theless, the parochial churchyard is not in itself sufficient, 
by reason of a considerable proportion of the inhabitants be- 
ing Nonconformists, who either object to the Church Burial 
Service, or over whom the last offices cannot legally or con- 
scientiously be performed by the clergy. It is apprehended 
that for these sparse populations the Interments Act, 1579, 
will be found highly useful.“ 
There is a charming simplicity in that. You would think 
that all these parishes would have come with a wish to avail 
themselves of this remedy. But the Local Government 
Board have sanctioned loans for cemeteries in four cases 
only, and only for a rural district. In six other cases the 
authorities propose to provide cemeteries under the 


sani 
Act. In all, then, there are ten cases of its adoption, or pro- 
posed adoption, out of the many thousands of parishes, and 


the greater number are urban and not rural cases. It is really 
reposterous to suppose that parishes possessing churchyards 
in which there is still room for the population—and I am 
told thatin Wales that is the rule rather than the exception 
—will tax themselves and their neighbours for that which 
nobody wishes for whois at allinterested. It has been pro- 
d to meet existing grievances by compulsory silent burial 

or by the compulsory reading of the Church service. From 
every point of view compulsory silent burial seems repug- 
nant. But are you, in the name of the Church of England, 
to say that people who wish to bury their dead with religious 
service shall use no religious form if they will not use yours? 
Not only as a citizen, but asa Churchman, I protest against 
the notion and disavow it. If you are not justified in 
compelling the use of the Church service, if by eccle- 
siastical be you may not use it in certain cases, on 
what conceivable grounds are you to refuse to fellow- 
Christians and fellow-subjects the liberty of being 
as religious as they desire to be on these solemn occasions! 
It has also been suggested that you should prescribe — 
ticular services, differing from those of the Church of Eng- 
land ; but to that course also there appear to be insuperable 
objections. But there is another alternative which I should 


| 


not have alluded to if it had not been advocated in 1877 by 
a right rev. prelate, an ornament to this House, and one of 
the most eloquent members of the episcopal bench. He 
desired to remove the grievance by allowing the parochial 
clergy, if they pleased, to give permission to Nonconformists 
to use their own Burial Service. That, my lords, was tried, 
and failed, and I cannot help thinking it would produce 
great dissatisfaction. The clergyman of one parish would 
give his consent, and the clergyman of the neighbouring 
parish would refuse, and great jealousy would be the con- 
sequence. I do not think the right rev. bench would be 
disposed to accept that alternative. I have now, my lords, 
said all that is necessary to show that these alternatives 
do not hold water, and I would now say a few words as to 
the positive recommendations of the plan which the Govern- 
ment proposes. One of those positive recommendations is 
this, that while it gives direct relief to Nonconformists, while 
it consults their scruples and liberty as to the mode of burial 
coincident with their civil mghts, on the other hand it tends 
directly to relieve the clergy frum their present obligations 
in certain cases in which t obligations might be bur- 
densome. The true ecclesiastical relation of Noncon- 
formists is one which amply justifies the principle that the 
Church should bury them. They have been baptised, and as 
such recognised as members of the Church of Christ. They 
have never been excommunicated ; for that can only take place 
by the act of a competent court. And inasmuch as there 
are very many of them who, in truth, are not alienated 
from the Church, it is well for those who desire them to 
come back and ise their Church membership that such 
an Act as this should pass. There are other extreme sects 
—men who conscientiously in their lives have assumed a 
persistent attitude of strong opposition to the Churchmen 
who possessed tenets ant to the Church. The very 
same motive which 1 Nonconformists to desire not to 
have the Church service forced on them, renders it difficult 
for a conscientious clergyman to perform that service. My 
lords, there are various objections which have been 

nst such a measure as this. There is the c»nsecration 
of the churchyard, which, it is said, will be desecrated if 
anything of the kind is allowed to take place. I can under- 
stand that argument, but I am totally incapable of —— 
its application. There is no mystery in consecration, altho 
the act is very solemn and commendable. I believe the 
ancient Romans thought that und was consecrated by 
depositing the remains of the Sead, and that is a feeling 
with which I confess to have sympathy ; but that has not 
been for many centuries the practice of the Christian Church. 
My. lords, consecration is this, and only this—the bishop signs 
a deed, of which a copy will be found in Bishop Gibson. There 
is nothing in consecration of ay aye beyond the act of 
signing the decree, simply reciting the practice of holy men 


| may be regarded from a Church point * 
they do not affect the grievance e 
thought it right, on the one hand, to take away all 2 
penalties from any officiating with the service of 
the Church where such service might otherwise be used. I 


find the present state of the law is that that 
mitted by warrant from the of State. The tent 
President of the Council has mcre once alluded to a 


particular cemetery at Northampton 


or other has remained nconsecrated ; 
and other unconsecrated — are the ar rial. 
places for large numbers of le. We deem it right that 


all penalties should be taken away in the case of clergymen 
officiating in such places. Another point is this :—It may be 
in the — — lordships that Arch Longley 


very im- 


hurch of England being used by a cle 

shipe may remember that he more an nes bene 
subject under your lordshipe notice. During the d 
1877 two amendments were moved, the one successfully by 
the most Rev. Primate the Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
enable and authorise a different service from the Burial 
Service of the Church to be used at the discretion of the 
clergyman in the case of unbaptised children and others over 
whom the Church service cannot be read. The Archbishop 
of York also moved an amendment which would have the 
effect of excusing the clergy from reading the Burial Service 
in the case of grievous scandal. There was no doubt that 
the matter was full of difficulty ; but one thrown 
remedy would bo that cane alaptstione! thocharn Sonn 
rem wo some ion of the 

to meet such cases should be made. It so — that 
during some years the two Convocations have sitt 
with letters of business from the Crown and wi 
authority to revise the rubrics of the Church, and, 
among others, the rubrics of the Office for the Burial 
of the Dead. These Convocations have made reports to 
the Crown. They had arrived at recommendations upon 
several subjects, and among those recommendations, the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York are agreed, except 
upon one point. The Convocation of Canterbury has agreed, 
while the Convocation of York has not, that the ol man 
should be authorised to use other prayers than the 

Burial Service at his discretion, if the law does not forbid 
the ordinary Burial Service to be used. The Bill gives the 
power proposed by the most Rev. Primate in 1877. In cases 
where the offices specified in Schedule B could not be used, 
it was ee that the minister, at the 
request of the kin or friends of the deceased, might, 
after the had been laid in the earth, read ers 
taken from the Book of Common Prayer, and the 


in all ages “to assign peculiar places where the ies of 
the saints may rest in and be preserved from all indig- 
nities.” A prayer is then ad to God to “ accept this 
charitable work of ours in separating this portion of ground 
for that good purpose.” 

Whitgift's form was this :— 

“ We decree that all and every the persons who hence- 
forth shall depart this life within the parish of —— shall be 
buried and interred in this place; that it shall be for ever 
hereafter a cemetery and place of burial for the said 
ee and inhabitants, and shall have all the privi- 
eges belonging to a religious place set apart for public 
and Christian burial ; and by these presents we so constitute 
and ordain.” 

Archbishop Tenison’s form was in these words. 


“ We decree the separation of this place from its former 
and from all other profane and common uses; and assign, 
dedicate, and consecrate it as a cemetery or holy place for 
the burial of the faithful dying within the said parish, and 
of all others entitled to be there buried; and we openly 
and publicly pronounce, decree, and declare that it shall for 
all future time remain so separated, assigned, dedicated, and 
consecrated.” 


The prayer, settled, I believe, by Convocation in 1712, has 
been generally followed since—simply a prayer to Almighty 
God to “accept this act of ours in separating this piece of 
ground for this p I should like just to notice one 
other objection. It is said Nonconformists do not contribute 
to the maintenance of the churchyards, therefore you are 
either to do nothing or make them contribute. Now, by 
law nobody is bound to contribute to maintain the church- 
yards. When you abolish Church-rates, it was left 
voluntary to both Churchmen and Dissenters. I don’t 
think it would be to the interest of the Church to 
re-enact Church-rates for any purpose whatever. Now, 
I will 8 to your lordships what we propose by 
the Bill. e propose that in the case of churchyards 
notice shall be given to the incumbent, and in the case of 
cemeteries by the persons having charge of the funeral 
to the chaplain, if there be one, and to the clerk of the 
Burial Board, within a time that will be mentioned, that 
it is the desire of those persons that the body shall be 
buried without the service of the Church. * provi- 
sion is made to meet the case of paupers whom the guardians 
are required or authorised to bury. The minister is to 
be at bert to order that the burial shall take place within 
reasonable hours. All existing regulations as to the posi- 
tion and making of the grave are to remain in force. hat 
was one of the points included in Lord Harrowby’s amend- 
ment in 1877; all fees payable by law will still payable 
by the same persons. The burials may, at the option of 
those having charge or being responsible, be conducted 
either without a religious service, or with such Christian 
and orderly religious service at the grave—these were the 
words of Lord Harrowby—as such persons may think fit. 
And any person or persons who shall be invited or authorised 
by the person having charge of or being responsible for such 
burial, may conduct such service or take part in any religious 
act thereat. Then there is a provision against any disorder. 
Every person guilty of riotous, violent, or indecent be- 
haviour at such burial, or guilty of wilful obstruction, or who 
shall deliver an address not being part of or incidental to a 
religious service permitted by the Act, or who, under colour 
of any religious service or otherwise, in any such churchyard 
or graveyard, shall wilfully endeavour to bring into contempt 
or obloquy the Christian religion or the belief or worship 
of any denomination of Christians, or the members 
or any minister of such denomination, or any other 
person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. I am 
not one of those who think there is any probability of 
such disorders. I do not think they have occurred under 
Lord Plunket’s Act in Ireland, nor do I think them likel 

to occur here. There are some two other matters whic 


Holy Scriptureapproved by the ordinary, with certain 
strictions. There was also a relaxatiou of that of the 
rubric which related to suicides. It ap to Govern- 
ment that in adopting these recommendations they were only 
showing their respect for the consciences and reasonable 
scruples of the clergy, and the Bill, accordingly, provides 
that no cl 8 be subject to any penalties, eccles‘as- 
tical or civil for using any of these abbreviated offices. We 
are anxious to look at all parta of the question. I decline, 
however, to go into the 1 of danger to the Church of 
England. I know thatit hasits dangers, and this, as an 
unsettled question, might be one of the most serious. (Hear, 
hear.) I commend this measure to your lordships as a 
measure at least in intention, and I believe in practice, also, 
founded on the true principles of justice and charity, and 
based on sincere and sound views of the interest of the 
Church, and containing nothing inconsistent with its real 
principles. I believe too, that it is calculated, as far as it 
goes, more than the present state of things, to unite and knit 
together the hearts of all Her Majesty’s subjects in true 
love and charity towards one another. (Cheers.) 


In answer to the Duke of Richmond, the Lord Chan- 
cellor stated that it was pro to fix the second reading 
of the Bill for that day week.—The Bill was then read a 
first time. — 

THE TEXT OF THE BILL. 
A Bill to Amend the Burial Laws. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the law of burial in 
England, be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s most exce!- 
lent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
— assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 

ollows :— 


1. After the passing of this Act any person having the 
charge of, or being responsible for the burial of, a — 
person may give twenty-four hours’ notice in writing 
endorsed on the outside Notice of Burial,” to, or leave at, 
the usual place of abode of the rector, vicar, or other incum- 
bent, or in his absence the officiating minister in charge of 
any h, or ecclesiastical district or place, or any person 
appointed by him to receive such notice, that it is intended 

t such deceased person shall be buried within the church- 
yard or veyard of such parish or ecclesiastical district 
without the service prescribed by law for the burial of the 
dead according to the rites of the Church of England, and 
after receiving such notice no rector, vicar, incumbent, or 
officiating minister shall be liable to any censure or penalty, 
— or civil, for permitting any such burial as afore- 
said. 

The wocd “graveyard” in this Act shall include an 
consecrated 4 — or cemetery, or consecrated — 
of a burial-ground or cemetery vested in any burial board, 
or provided under any act relating to the burial of the dead, 
in which the re or inhabitants of any parish or 
ecclesiastical district, have rights of burial; and in the case 
of any such burial-ground or cemetery, if a chaplain is 
appointed to perform the Burial Service of the Church of 
England therein, such chaplain shall be deemed to be the 
incumbent or officiating minister, to whom notice is to be 
given under this Act; and such rotice as aforesaid shall also 
be given to the clerk of the burial board, if any, in whom 
any such burial-ground or cemetery may be vested. 


2. Such notice, in the case of an r person deceased 
whom the Guardians of any parish Ad are required or 
authorised by law to bury, may be given to the rector, vicar, 
or other incumbent in manner aforesaid, and also to the 
master of any workhouse in which such poor person may 
have died, or otherwise to the said Guardians, by the 
husband, wife, or next of kin of such poor person, who, for 
the purposes of this Act, shall be deemed to be the person 
having the charge of the burial of such deceased poor person, 


and in any such case it shall be the duty of the said Guar- 
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dians to permit the body of such deceased person to be buried , A.B. of , aged „was buried in the the House of Commons, where it would probably be received 
in the manner provided by this Act. churchyard (or graveyard) of the parish (or district) of | with very little criticism; but if its present enlarged scope 
3. Such notice shall state the time at which such burial o the rector (or, as the case may be) of . ig maintained, the Lords must spend many intricate hours, 
is proposed to take place, and in case the time 8° named be Schedule (B).—1. That the first rubric of the Office for | if not nights, over the consideration of clauses which would 
inconvenient on account of some other service having been, | the Burial of the Dead stand as follows :— be in great jeopardy of rejection elsewhere. 
y to the receipt of such notice, appointed to take « Here it is to be noted that neither the office ing nor — 
in such churchyard or graveyard, or the church or | the shortened office hereinafter provided is to be for (From the Daily Telegraph.) 


chapel connected therewith, the person receiving the notice | any that die unbaptised, or excommunicate, or in the com- : ; 

shall, unless some other day or time shall be mutually | mission of any grievous crime, or, having laid violent hands The discretion thus granted to parish clergymen, though 
arranged within eighteen hours from the time of receiving | upon themselves, have not been found to have been of un- advisable enough, considering the peculiar language of our 
auch otios, signify in writing, to be delivered to or left at sound mind.“ Burial Service, is not an unmixed boon. Freedom will in- 
the usual place of abode the person from whom such 2. Add the following rubric :— volve what must sometimes be a very painful decision, and we 


notice has been received, at which hour of the day named in „Nevertheless, in cases in which neither of the aforesaid are afraid that there may be cases in which the minister may 
the notice such burial shall take ; and it 1 be lawful | offices may be used, it shall not be unlawful for the minister, err on the side of an over-nice recollection of the errors of 
the deceased. But there can be no substantial grievance 


for the burial to take place, it shall take place, at the | at the request of the kindred or riends of the deceased, to | zug: : 
hour so appointed or mutually arranged, and in other re- | use after the body has been laid — the earth prayers taken inflicted on any body. The liberty accorded to the cl 
spects in accordance with the notice: vided that, unless | from the Book of Common Prayer and portions of Holy Scrip- corresponds with a perfect freedom of choice by the laity. 
it shall be otherwise mutually arranged, the time of such | ture, approved by the ordinary, so that they be not part of the the parson of the parish refuses to read the full service over 
burial shall be between the hours of ten o’clock in the fore- | Order for the Burial of the Dead, nor of the Order of the | the body, a neighbouring clergyman may be less ular 
noon and six o’clock in the afternoon if the burial be between | Administration of the Holy Communion. or more charitable. It is even open to the friends of the 
the let day of April and the lst day of October, and between 3. In the rubric, “after they are come into the church deceased to have the Burial Service of the Church read 
the hours of ten o’clock in the forenoon and three o’clock in shall be read one or both of these psalms following,” for without abridgment by a layman or a Nonconformist divine. 
the afternoon if the burial be between the lat day of October | read substitute “said or sung.” So many Dissenters this solemn and beautiful part of 
and the let day of April. 4. At the end of the Burial Office, after “The grace of the Liturgy, that we should not 1 to find a wider 
4 When no such intimation of change of hour is sent to | our Lord,” &., add :— use of it — 1 the new permissive Bill. That would be 
the n from whom the notice has been received, the burial „If occasion require, the words Lord have mercy,’ &c, a curious result of a measure which certain unwise Church- 
shall take place in accordance with and at the time specified | the Lord's Prayer, the prayer ‘ Almighty God with whom,’ men already denounce as a preliminary step towards Dis- 
establishment. One difficulty may arise under the 


in such notice. Ko., and the collect following, may, at the discretion of the — — 
5. All as to the position and making of the | minister be said in the church after the lesson.” Act. The Quakers use no service” at all, and as a rule a 
grave whic would be in force in such churchyard or grave- 5. On the request or with the consent of the kindred or Friend 18 buried in silence. Occasionally, however, as Mr. 
in the case of interred therein with the service | friends, it shall be lawful for the minister to use only the Bright pointed out some time ago in a debate, one of those 
of the Church of England shall be in force as to burials | following service at the burial :—the three sentences of the those present addresses a few words of counsel and consola- 
1 under this Act; and an who, if the burial had taken Scriptures to be said or sung on meeting the corpse at the tion to the mourners, and it ht be open to a litigious 
hyard; and after they are come into n to contend that such an address was not “ part of, or 


lace with the service of the Church of England, would have entrance of the chure - — — 
been entitled b law to receive any fee, shall be entitled, in | the church one or both of these psalms following, Psalm incidental to a us service permitted by the Act. It 


case of a burial under this Act, to receive the like fee in | xxxix. and Psalm xc.; then the Lesson, 1 Cor. xv. 20. would be well if . Selborne should so supplement or 
When they come to the grave while the corpse is made alter the words of the Bill, as not to shut out the volun 


— — — —— — — — 
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es 


thereof. : ; 

| 6. At any burial under this Act all shall have free | ready tobe laid into the earth, the priest shall say, or the and unstudied sentences that might be uttered under suc 
ace to churchyard or grav in which the same | priest and clerks shall sing, the sentences rm. nar Man circumstances and at such a time. Then there are“ Positiv- 
shall take place. The burial may take place, at theloption of | that is born of, &c., ending with the wo “Fall from ists. They call themselves ous, although their 


future life is really based on the phi phical truth that 
we live again through the memory and consequences of our 
acts. Should one of these gentlemen be buried in a country 
churchyard, his friends might desire to recite passages or 


the person ha the charge of or being responsible for the Thee.” Then shall follow the words Lord have mercy,” 
same, either without any religious service, or with such | Ko., the Lord's Prayer, and The grace of our Lord.“ 
Christian and orderly religious service at the grave as such 6. Whenever either of the two foregoing services be used 
—— shall think flt; and any person or — who shall it shall be lawful for the officiating minister, at his discre- 

thereunto invited, or be authorised by the person having | tion, to allow the use of hymns and anthemsin the church deliver orations, which, however solemn or 47 
the c e of or being responsible for such burial, may con- | or at the grave. would certainly not be Christian, and could hardly called 
dt euch service, or take part in any religious act thereat. | 7. Further, it shall be lawful for the minister at the re. . — in the usual sense of the word. Such — 
7. All burials under this Act, whether with or without a | quest or with the consent in writing of the kindred or friends | gn, however, are not tted by the Act. It is therefore 


service, shall be conducted in a decent and order! f the deceased, to permit th be ted to the | (pen to question whether it might not be wise to allow a 
2 4 — pape 1 conmagh pow greater freedom by the side of the grave than Lord Selborne 


religious 

manner; and every person guilty of any riotous, violent, or ve without any service, hymn, anthem, 14 

indecent behaviour at any burial oe this Act, or wilfully End. / now contemplates ; that is, practically, permitting any words 
obstructing such burial or any such service as aforesaid | 5. Insert the following rubric at the end of the Order for to be spoken which are reverend in tone and are simply in- 
thereat, or who shall, in any such churchyard or graveyard as the Burial of the Dead, viz. :— tended to convey respect for the dead and counsel or 
aforesaid, deliver any address, not being of or incidental „ At the burial of the dead at sea, instead of these words, consolation to the relatives. Of course all controversial or 
to a religious service permitted this Act, and not other- | ‘ We therefore commit his body to the ground, earth to aggressive remarks should be, as it is proposed, strictly pro- 


ee 


i 
1 


wise permitted by any lawful authority, or who shall, under | earth,’ &c., say, We therefore commit his body to the deep, hibited. 

colour of any reli service or otherwise, in any such | to be turned into corruption, looking for the resurrection of 

churchyard or graveyard, wilfully endeavour to bring into the — (when the sea shall give up her dead), and the (From the Standard.) 

contempt or abew the Christian religion, or the belief or life of the world to come, through our Lord Jesus Christ.“ ; K 

worship of any Church or denomination of Christians, or the It may be asked , as was asked in 1877, how the 

members or any minister of an such church or denomina- OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. word “ orderly is to defined, so as to ensure the con- 

tion, or avy other n, shall iIty of a misdemeanour. f ductor of the service t any unconscious violation of 
8. Nothing in this Act shall authorise the burial of any (From the Times.) the statute, and guard the clergyman of the parish against 

person in any place where such person would have had no| The prime motive of the Burials Bill of the Lord Chan- making mistakes in attempting: to enforce the guarantee. 

right of interment if this Act had not passed cellor was to remove a grievance felt by Nonconformista, What is “ incidental” to a religious service, and where are 


®. When any burial has taken place under this Act the especially in the rural districts; but the simple provisions | we to draw the line between those pious gesticulations 
rson having the charge of or being responsible for such designed to effect this end are associated with other pro- which are incidental to some forms of religious worship and 
burial shall on the day thereof, or the next day thereafter, . which must be carefully scrutinised lest they abridge the disorderly service. which is express] forbidden by the 
transmit a certificate of such burial in the form or to the | the liberties of lay Churchmen. It seems to have been Bill? How will one prove a“ wilful endeavour to bring 
effect of schedule (A.) annexed to this Act, to the rector, | thought by the Government that, in order to obtain more into contempt the “be ief or worship” of “ any Christian 
vicar, incambent, or other officiati minister in charge of | easily the consent of the clergy to the Nonconformist Church or denomination, or “any minister of such de- 
the parish or district in which the c urchyard or graveyard demands, it was expedient to grant them increased authority nomination, ox, finally, any other rson”? The 
is situate or to which it belongs, or in the case of any burial, | over their own peculiar congregations. We can have no | lauge either is so sweeping as to be absurd, or so vague as 
ground or cemetery vested in any burial board to the person | desire whatever to impede concessions to the Dissenters to be meaningless. We cannot see how it would ever be 
required by law to keep the of burials in such | which we have long advocated as their due; but we do not possible, with the slightest hope of success, to take action 
burial-ground or cemetery, who shall thereupon enter such | see why this should be purchased at the cost of any sacrifice to enforce that clause (clause 7. Nor is any specific penalty 
burial in the register of burials of such parish or district, or of the independence of the English laity. Jealousy of the attached to the infringement. 
of such burial-ground or cemetery, and such entry shall | pretensions of the clergy to domination is certainly no less 
com — — Any — who — wilfully make a — _ ae than it has — in former generations. (From the Spectator.) 
any statement in such certificate, and any rector, vicar, e spirit o esiasticism is more ri e than it was in the da agree wi Sho atatanee i 
or minister, or other such person aforesaid, receiving such | of — fathers. Bustling bishops and intrusive curates — wid. of she ith those who, cxiticising it fom {the handfal 
certificate, who shall refuse or neglect duly to enter such | front us everywhere, re-asserting claims that have often been | of Agnostics or other heretics who have never cared a jot 
burial in such register as aforesaid, shall be guilty of a mis- | made before, and as often repelled. We cannot afford to allow | about it, regret that Lord Selborne should at present — 
demeanour. them to creep into any greater authority than the wisdom of | pose as Lord Harrowby proposed, to limit — 
MCADOU. oe in holy orders of the Church of England | the English Chorch has for centuries assigned them. . | services held at the by Prope a religious service is held 
shall be subjected to any censure or penalty for officiating The suggested provisions will encourage them to assert | at all by the 5 of the bare to “ Christian and 
with the service prescribed by law for the burial of the dead | claims which would be extremely troublesome, although | order] 1 So far as we can see, there is no reason 
according to the rites of the said Church in any unconse- | they might be disallowed in a court of law. Among these | in ao week for the service bein ‘tively Christian in 
crated burial-grouud or cemetery or part of a burial-ground | provisions is a shortened service; but as this is only to be | tone, so long as there is no attack Sa Pohristionit —nothi 
or cemetery, in any case in which he might have lawfully used on the request or with the consent of the kindred and | of 4 * insult the great majority of — alee on 
used the same service, if such burial-ground or cemetery or friends of the deceased, it might be said that it involves no the burial-ground with the friends of * deceased. What 
part of a burial · ꝙ ound or cemetery had been consecrated. | danger. The clergyman may, however, be tempted by it to | all will adit is, that a burial is not a proper occasion for 
11. And whereas the Archbishop, Bishops, and clergy of | try to put pressure on the friends of a dead man to consent | flinging sneers at other le. But 80 ihe the friends 
the province of Canterbury in Convocation assembled, in | to the short service, with the alteruative that he will use | of 1 limit — a to sayin L anything that 
obedience to Her Majesty's Royal Licence and Letter of | none; and he will be encouraged to this by the further pro- | appears to them to contain A for the survivors 
Business, bearing date respectively the 4th and 6th days of | vision enlarging the present rubric so that no office shall be — though it be no better than a Positivist’s ecstas — 
July, in the thirty-fourth year of Her Majesty’s reign, did used for any dying in the commission of any grievous crime. | the “ posthumous ” life of the deeds of the 8 
on the 3ist day of July, 1879. agree (among other matters | It would be interesting to ascertain what the members of there can and ought to be no objection to it. and no attem t 
by the said Letter of Business referred to them) upon cer- Convocation meant by “ crime,” and it would be still more | to exclude it solely because it is not distinctivel Chelation 
tain recommendations concerning the Office of the Church | interesting to discover how the word would be construed by | What we have a Acht to do is, to insist that a funeral in a 
of England for the Burial of the Dead, proposed by them to the parochial clergy. We might almost think it was chosen | churchyard 8 the burial of — le of many sects and 
be embodied in certain altered and additional rubrics in the | as aword of ambiguity and embarrassment. In its strict | many ways of viewing life and 17 not +4 made the 
form set forth in schedule (B.) to this Act annexed, and | and proper meaning it does not practically relieve the — * 4 a controv 5 or an occasion for attacks on others 
which recommendations were by them duly submitted to clergymen who are now offended by the universal use of the | Short of this, there Shona 1 Bunte 1b an Agnostio is 
Her Majesty ; and whereas the same recommendations (ex- funeral offices, but these same ministers will undoubtedly | di to comfort the m 4 by d Hing on the gradual 
cept that numbered 2 in the schedule hereto) have also been | struggle to give it the widest interpretation, and we | evolution of highe — f life ; t of the life which has 
agreed to, and submitted to Her Majesty by the Archbishop, | may expect a crop of painful cases in the law courts | just been thar, ve! the A 4. eng athe for vexa- 
— and el of the province of York, in Convocation | to fix its meaning, unless Parliament is wise enough | tion or —— When —4 8 . ‘ven, it 
assembled, in o nce to Her Majesty’s Royal Licence and | to reject this of the Ministerial scheme. . | better be given hone hh: w a 0 4 that the 
Letter of Business, in like manner addressed to them. It is | It would be much better if all that is unnecessary in the — 2 torm * — . — oan r of persons 
hereby enacted that, from and after the ing of this Act, | Burials Bill were cut out of it. The rural cle cannot be | who desire freedo m to bury the dead in their own fashion. 
no minister in holy orders of the Church of England shall | allowed to ick and choose the cases in which they may re- | But while we are givin that liberty to e one else, we 
be liable to any censure or — ecclesiastical or civil, | fuse to Be | the Burial Service, and the provisions of the | oaght to give it 1 Nor i oh — Bit in the 
for any act done or omitted to be done by him in or concern- Bill as they stand will practically encourage them to make eid whe. if they will eo th — ye more positive 
ing the burial of any deceased person in any churchyard, | this pretension. We may hope that the House of Lords, | forms of Faith — should not h os wer to — 
graveyard, or other place, provided that such act or omission | representing as it does in a very eminent degree the laymen | their own duens — 2 1 thei <A so 
would have been authorised by the recommendations set of the English Church, will refuse to assent to unconsidered 7 _ 1 


forth in the said schedule (B.) to this Act, if the same had | changes tending to subject the laity to that unknown 
been embodied as rubrics in the Office of the Church of | quantity, the discretion of young 1— The grievances (From the Saturday Remew ) 
England for the Burial of the Dead, or any of them. of the nen should be remedied in a different way so far as The operation of the Bill is to extend to cemeteries as 
12. This Act shall 1 to Scotland or to Ireland. they are su tantial. But why should the Burials Bill be well as churchyards, and will involve absolute free-trade in 
13. This Act may be cited as the Burial Laws Amendment embarrassed by the introduction of these provisions foreign burial everywhere. Church service, non-Church service, OF 
Act, 1880. to its primary object? The connection between the two no service at all, are to range over the entire area alike of 
Schedules. divisions of the Bill is altogether arbitrary, and the ex- consecrated and unconsecrated ground. This large oon 
Schedule (A).—I of , the person | traneous matter might with great propriety be dropped out cession carries with it the advantage that it avoids the 


having the charge of (or being responsible for) the burial of | of the measure. The Bill reduced to its simplest form might recognition as such of the Dissenting minister, and throws 
the deceased, do hereby certify that on the day of pass the Lords in a very short time, and be sent down to the onus of the choice upon the dead person's representatives. 


=" 
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The nugatory restriction invented by Lord Harrowby that 
the services are to be “Christian and orderly,“ with some 
solemnly trifling provisions — provocative praying, are 
to appear in the Bill, and will no doubt duly exercise clerical 
and ingenuity. Perhaps a dead Jew’s burial service, 
even if he had been a Jew of Sheffield, would be interpreted 
to be Christian for the purposes of the Act, while the only 
thing not orderly about a Roman Catholic funeral may 
possibly be the conduct of those friends of Mr. Gladstone 
who will not see in the right given to monk and friar to 
perambulate the churchyards a sufficient compensation for 
Lord Ripon’s appointment. 


(From John Bull.) 


It is, of course, clear that if there is any justification 
whatever for the Bill it does not go far enough. If a senti- 
mental grievance exists, it does not entirely remove it. 
Why should the provision that there must be “a Christian 
and orderly religious service be imported into the measure? 
.. What conceivable argument can justify the admission 
of the Baptists and the Plymouth Brethren, the Peculiar 
People and the Swedenborgians, the Roman Catholics and 
the Unitarians, the Mormons and the Methodists, that 
cannot be adduced in favour of the Mohammedan, the Jew, 
and the Atheist? ... Why should they be reduced to 
the alternative of “silent burial ”—*“ burial lite a dog,.“ to 
— Mr. Osborne Morgan’s description? If we cannot 
have honesty, let us have a little logic in our legislation. 
Lord Selborne’s Burials Bill is a scandal, and it is only the 
greater scandal because i+ in effect picks and chooses those 
who are to be relieved from an unreal and unsubstantial 
grievance. 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


The franchise, elementary education, even the pauper's 
subsistence, are all carefully guarded inst the intrusive- 
ness of sectarian tyranny. But the vi Hampden, who 
stuck to his chapel and swayed the School during life, 
cannot have his bones laid in the inheritance handed down 
to him from the days of Egbert or Alfred, without the sub- 
mission of his children to forms and ceremonies that his 
soul abhorred. This condition of things the Lord Chancellor 
declares to be an anachronism and an absurdity. ... . 
As the right is not to be denied, it follows that the condi- 
tions at present imposed must be done away with. The 
provisions for accomplishing this cannot certainly be com- 
plained of as violent or revolutionary, since they are sub- 
stantially and, indeed, verbally identical with the proposal 
of Lord Harrowby, and are only distinguished by a more 
careful insurance of fees to the t recipients. No one 
can complain of the excessive liberality of the concession 
made to the relatives of a dead Nonoonformist to inter the 
deceased either in silence, or, “with such Christian and 
orderly services at the grave as they may think fit. If any 
reason for complaint exists, it lies with thom who, maintain- 
ing that not even the prescription ofa thousand years can 
justify the State in entangling civil rights with theological 
forms, find that the Lord Chancellor of a Liberal Govern- 
ment shrinks from the consistent application of his own 
doctrine. . . . The Government are well advised in in- 
cluding within the purview of the Bill the consecrated = 
tions of cemeteries as well as the parish church . 0 
only wish that the offensive custom of dividing burial- 
grounds into privileged and unprivil been 
wholly abolished. No one wishes to deprive believers in 
consecration of the full liberty to follow their faith. But, as 
the Lord Chancellor — his audience, itis ible to 
consecrate a single grave as well as a whole field. This is 
the Catholic system. The idea of consecration could still be 
preserved even if the whole burial-ground were thrown 
open to common use. And this is actually the casein the 
public cemeteries of Catholic countries. 


(From the Daily News.) 


The judgment of all country parsons as to what is Chris- 
tian, and what is religious, is unhappily not infallible. Even 
a bishop may, without irreverence, be conceived as errin 
upon such a point, while a legal tribunal might perhaps fin 
a difficulty in interpreting the question, not so much from a 
lack of discretion as from an absence of data. It is surely 
wiser and more reasonable to remove from the terms of a 
concession, which is nothing if not gracious, all words which, 
however sacred and venerated in themselves, are susceptible 
of various interpretations. Nor will any law be accepted as 
final which excludes from the funeral ceremonies which it 
sanctions any address by a friend of thedeceased person. 
It is very difficult to say what a clergyman might not 

as a grievous crime. It is not very long since 
the sanitary condition of an Oxfordshire village was 
seriously threatened because its pastor declined to inter 
a parishioner who had interrupted him in the per- 
formance of Divine Service. The use of a shortened 
form at the request of the relatives would be more 
harmless if it were not accompanied by the astounding 
provision that such form should be taken from any part of 
the Prayer Book except the Orderjfor the Burial of the Dead. 
We are happy to believe that the Bill does not, as the Lord 
Chancellor in introducing it seemed to hint, give the clerg 
a general discretion to omit parts of the Service whic 
might seem to them in the particular instance to show too 
large a charity and e of too robusta faith. We do 
not for one moment think that the majority of the clergy in 
the Church of Englund desire the privilege of publishing 
posthumous libels upon their parishioners, or wish to be en- 
trusted with the function of distinguishing between those 
who are and those who are not fit objects for the mercy of 
God. There are, however, fanatics and bigots in every pro- 
fession, and it is not very long since the prelate who has 
been appropriately selected to move the rejection of the 
Government Bill publicly sanctioned the refusal of a cler- 
gyman within his diocese to read over the grave of a 
hioner the more hopeful portions of the solemn service 
which it was his legal duty to perform in its entirety. 
Such visions as these, however, taken up at the instance 
of a body never lightly to be consulted, and inserted to 
mitigate the opposition of a class not easy on such a question 
to conciliate, form a comparatively unimportant part of the 
Bill. They might, one and all, be omitted, without 
interfering with its principle or damaging its prospect of 
success. It is a more im t and less easily remediable 
fault that the old distinction should be maintained between 
co and unconsecrated ground. Surely it 
would be better in every way, better for order, better for 
peace, better for justice, that what is now allowed in uncon- 
secrated, should in future be allowed in consecrated, ground. 


The Lord Chancellor enunciated an excellent proposition 


when he said that the civil right of burial should not be fet- 
tered by ecclesiastical conditions. If this principle were car- 
— — — conclusion, 25 earnestly trust it will be, 
ere would be no more heard of a controversy already 
longed sufficiently and embittered too much. aie 


OTHER COMMENTS ON THE BILL. 


“A Liberal Churchman” writes to the Times: — It is 
proposed that the proposal of the Lower House of the Can- 
terbury Convocation shall be adopted by the Legislature, 
and that in the case of unbaptised and excommunicated 

ns, grievous criminals, or suicides, the clergyman should 
allowed to use, ‘after the body has been laid in the earth, 
prayers taken from the Book of Common Prayer and portions 
of Holy Scripture approved by the ordi so that they be 
not part of the Order for the Burial of the or the Order 
for the Administration of the Holy Communion.’ It will be 
observed in the first place that there is almost a 
ludicrous anomaly in placing together persons so incon- 
gruous as grievous criminals and members of that 
numerous and important community, to use the Lord 
Chancellor’s own words, who have not thought it right 
to baptise their children. There is also the yet further 
absurdity of shutting out from use on such occasions 
the whole of the Burial Service, which almost alone in 
the Prayer Book contains prayers suitable to any interment. 
Such a provision is so insulting that we cannot conceive 
that any Nonconformist would avail himself of it. But surely 
the real remedy for the cases which this strange proposal 
was intended to meet is to abolish the law which creates 
them—viz., the rubric which forbids the Burial Service to 
be read over excommunicate and unbaptised ns, and 
those who have perished by their own hand. It is a rubric 
which first appeared in that bad time of 1662, against which 
the whole of modern legislation has been a continual pro- 
test. From 1549 down to 1662 no such rubric existed in the 
Prayer Book, and all were indiscriminately buried with the 
comprehensive charity which the Burial Service implies. 
The excommunicate, as the Lord Chancellor observed, is a 
class which has ceased to exist, because the penalty of ex- 
communication has itself ceased. The penalty p 
on those who have laid violent hands upon themselves has 
also been dismissed by the Lord Chancellor with the remark 
that he could not bring himself to name the indignities 
which the law prescribed. There remain only the un- 
baptised, who, as I have said, contain members from whom 
no human being could desire to withhold any part of the 
hopes which are expressed in our Burial Service. There 
is no allusion in that service to baptism or want of 
baptism; it is simply an expression of thanksgiving 
for qualities such as we must all acknow to have 
existed in persons like J John Gurney Elizabeth 
Fry. Why should we —— be entangled in this miser- 
able bondage to a law which has lost all meaning? All that 
is needed is that the offensive rubric should be abolished, as 
two-thirds of it have already been abolished in fact, and it 
should be stated thatin all cases, on the request or with the 
consent of the kindred or friends, it shall be lawfal for the 
minister to use at the grave such prayers from the Book of 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE or Deputies. 


Ata m of the Committee of the Protestant Dissent- 

Deputies, on the lst June, 1880, it was resolved ag 
follows:—“That the Committee, having considered the 
Burials Bill introduced in the House of Lords by the 


Government, is prepared to afford to it in- 
asmuch as it embodies the principle for which Honcon- 
formists have so long Committee are never- 
theless of opinion— 


J. That provision should be made for gi Companies 
or other proprietors of private et ee the right to ect 
that the provisions of Act should apply to ceme- 


“II. That a clause should be inserted setting at rest the 
doubts which exist whether it is incumbent upon local 
authorities to erect separate chapels on the consecrated and 
unconsecrated — of cemeteries, and enacting that 
Burial Boards should no be compelled to make dis- 
tinctions bk tween consecrated and anconsecrated ground. 

III. That the provisions reserving the rights of the clergy 
to receive fees in of burials taking place in conse- 
crated ground, where the services are conducted by other 
persons than themselves, should be restricted to the present 
incumbents only, 

“IV. That Schedule B of the Act should be so altered as 
to enable “wy of the Established Church to read any 
part of the Burial Service of the Church over the bodies 
of unbaptised persons; the committee emphatically pro- 
testing against the classification of such persons with 
excommunicated persons, criminals, and suicides. 

V. That the preamble of Clause 11 is highly objection- 
able, as tending to support the contention, that Convoca- 
tion has a quasi legal right to determine the action of the 
Legislature, in regard to the Rubrics of the Church of 
land, and because so long as the Episcopal Church is the 
Established Church of England it must submit to the con- 
trol of Parliament.” 


Reso.vutrons or THe Lregratron Socrerr. 


The Executive Committee of the Liberation Society have 
passed the following resolutions :— 

“TI. The Committee highly appreciate the promptitude 
with which Her 2 ‘Gortiomans has in a 
measure for putting an end to the controversies have 


arisen with respect to burials and church and ceme- 
teries ; and, inasmuch as it is mainly upon the — 
ciples of Mr. Morgan's Bill, which for many years they 


sought to pass, they are glad to give it their support, while 
— — free to object to certain of its provisions. 

“II. They wordy requirement that all burial services 
should be C aud the prohibition of “ any address 
not being part of, or incidental to, a rel service,’ 
(Clauses 6 and 7), as being neither called for by the neces- 
sities of the case, nor tent with the principle, affirmed 
by the Lord Chancellor on the introduction of the Bill, that 
the civil right of burial should not be fettered by ecclesiastical 
conditions. 

III. They regret that the Bill does not abolish all legal 
distinctions between consecrated and unconsecrated ground 


Common Prayer and portions of Holy Scripture as are ap- 
proved bythe ordinary. Such a limitation is hardly neces- 
sary, but it would surely be enough to satisfy the most rigid 
requirers of form, and would su the whole of the im- 
practicable restrictions which have been suggested. This 
alteration would also render superfluous that clause of the 
new Bill which for the first time makes it penal fora clergy- 
man to use the Burial Service in unconsecrated ground over 
unbaptised When unbaptised persons ceased to be 
mentioned as excluded from the rites of burial, there would 
be no — attaching to a clergyman reading the service 
over them in any ground, whether consecrated or unconse- 
crated. . any a Dissenter would gladly avail him- 
self of the permission to use the services of the parish minis- 
ter; many a parish minister would gladly avail himself of 
the permission to officiate at the grave of one of those who, 
although separated from him, are yet his parishioners. Let 
us hope that this generous attempt to heal the breaches of 
our country may not widen them in a direction which down 
to this time has hardly existed.“ 

„W. Surrn,“ dating from “ Woolston,” in the Bucks 
Advertiser, thus writes: —“ Under the new law we cannot 
fairly expect that our Church clergy can be called upon to 
bury any and every one whom Dissenting ministers cannot 
show any right to have anything to do with. It will be very 
easy for our clergy to get a definition as to what their duty 
must hereafter be. The Prayer Book must be their guide. 
A child baptised by the Church may claim to be buried by 
that Church, if it die young before it ‘be brought to the 
Bishop to be confirmed by him; after which the Communion 
Service must be the guide when it says ‘that every 
parishioner shall communicate at least three times in the 
year.’ This shows plainly what constitutes a Churchman 
and those who call themselves Churchmen, yet never attend 
to this part of the matter, will have no to blame but 
themselves if they may hereafter have to be buried like a 
dog, without any service whatever being read over them. 
Again, many persons who call themselves Dissenters, yet 
belong to no fixed denomination, may in the end find them- 
selves without a minister qualified to | them, and the 
above will show them plainly that the Church clergyman 
cannot perform the office since they have never communi- 
cated at that Church. The Burial Question, when passed 
into a law, will do a vast lot of good, since it will force all 
persons to one of three things—they must declare one way 
or the other ; for if they are not Church people they must be 
Dissenters, or nothing. If they are Church people according 
to Prayer Book directions they will be buried by the Church ; 
if they are Dissenters under a properly qualified minister 
they may be buried by him; but if they are neither Church- 
wen nor Dissenters they must be buried like , without 
any service whatever, and will have no one to blame but 
themselves.” 

“The clergy of West Cornwall,” says the Plymouth 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gasette, “have made a 
declaration to the Bishop of Truro on the Burial Laws. They 
declare that consecrated burial-grounds recently provided by 
the voluntary contributions of Churchmen, and being within 
two miles of a public cemetery, should remain unaffected in 
respect to the conduct of the services ; that liberty should be 
granted to the clergy to officiate in unconsecrated ground 
when requested to do so; and that they should not be 
compelled to perform the services of the Church either at 
the funerals of those who have rejected their ministra- 


and chapels in parochial cemeteries, and thereby relieve 
Burial Boards from obligations which, when the Bill has be- 
come law, will be without practical utility, and will involve 
vexatious difficulty and They are also of opinion 
that the numerous Acts of t under which parochial 
burial-places are provided require to be hereafter 

and amended. 

“IV. While the Committee are not opposed to a relaxza- 
tion of the restrictions now im on the clergy in _ 
to the use of the Burial Service of the Church of 
they strongly object to the recital in the Bill (Clause 11) of 
the — of the Houses of Convocation, as the basis 
of legislation in reference to such service.“ 


— 


PRESENTATION To “ Promotion ur Menrr.“ — The mar. 
riage of the gentleman who is known to more than 
local fame by the nom de plume of “ Promotion by Merit” 
has been made the occasion by a number of his friends of a 
presentation, intended to ex their congratulations, and 
also to recognise the value of his services in the reform of the 
abuses connected with the system of Church patronage. 
Originating with members of the Manchester Reform Club, 
and at first designed to be a modest tribute of club 
friendship, the received so much favour outside that 
the testi nonial presented last Friday to Mr. William Angus 
was the ey ef 120 subscribers, including thé Right 
Hon. John Bright, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. John Slagg, Mr. 
Leake, Mr. W. Agnew, Mr. E. A. Leatham, Mr. Hugh 
Mason, and several other Members of Parliament. The pre- 
sentation, which was of the value of £160, consisted of an 
inscribed silver salver, a silver tea service, a handsome din: ¢ : 
service, and a dessert service. It was accom- 
panied by an address, in which Promotion by Merit was 
congratulated on the encouragement and approval he had 
received from eminent Church reformers, and u the 
evidences, seen in the recent Royal Commission and in the 
public attention directed to the question, that his efforts had 
not been spent in vain. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
2 Mason, M. P., the presentation was made by Mr. J. 
A. Beith, ata representative meeting of the subscribers — 
Manchester Examiner. 

Protestant Disszgnt anp Romanism.—Let us cherish, 
every one of us, if we would prevent the increase of Roman- 
ism, a brotherly feeling towards all orthodox Protestants, by 
whatever name they may be called. Away with the old 
rubbishy opinion, that the Church of Eng occupies a 
middle position, a via media, between Dissent and Rome. 
Cast it away, for it is false. We might as well talk of the 
Isle of Wight being midway between England and France. 
Between us and Rome there is a gulf, a broad and deep 
gulf too. Between us and orthodox Protestant Dissent 
there is but a thin partition wall. Between us and Rome 
the differences are about essential doctrines, and things 
absolutely tosalvation. Between us and Dissent 
the division is about things indifferent, things in which a 
man may err, and yet be saved. Rome is a downright open 
enemy, attacking the very foundation of our religion. Dis- 
sent ht to be an ally, and friendly power; not wearing 
our uniform, nor yet, as we think, so well equippel as we 
are,—but still an ally, and —— the same side. Let 
not this hint be throgyn away! us keep up a kind, 
brotherly feeling towards all who love the same Saviour, 


tions during life, or were to the last of notoriously bad : 


character. 


believe the same doctrines, and honour the same Bible as 
ourselves. The Fireside,” edited by the Rev. Charles Bullock. 
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Clapham Congregational Church. 


N EXT SUNDAY EVENING, Rev. J. G. ROGERS 

will deliver the FIRST of a SHORT COURSE of LECTURES 
on the RELIGIOUS LIFE of the DAY.” Subject Past and Present. 
To commence at 7 o'clock. 


al 


Society for the Liberation of Religion from 
State-patronage and Control. 
TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE. JUNE 10 and 11. 

ONDAY, JUNE 7th, ie the latest date for the 


poception minations tes. 
PUBLIC MEETING will be on AY EVENING, at 7, at 


the POLITAN TABERNACLE. 

ALFRED ILLINGWORTH „Mp. and among 
the ers will be J. F. B. F „M. ., W. S. Caine, Esq., M. F 
Rev. G. Rev. A. Oliver (of — Rev. Dr. Allon, Jesse 

llings, ’ M.P., 8, 0 


Co . P. liam 0 . 
Tickets be obtained at t's-inn, Fleet-street ; of Messrs. 
ore and Alabaster, and 1 * 1 Paternoster - row; Mr. 
le. 


Mr, Elliot 
Ss 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 


AUTUMNAL MEETING, 1880. 


AUTUMNAL MEETINGS of the Congre- 
ional Union will beheld in the town of BIRMING , on 
NDAY, OCTOBER II, and four N * 
ALEXAND NNAY, Secretary. 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, June 2, 1880. 


Hackney College. 4 
iri lies duri Jul 
nm ee Me SIDNEY J. BAKER, 1 
villas, Clapton-park, E. 
Ober-Ammergau. 
CAYGILL’S ACCOMMODATION at VILLAS DIEMER, 


Seni near Crucifixion Group. Only modern- 
built residences at Ober-Ammergau. sed by Royalty 1871. 


Secure rooms at once. 

r = Cargiits Tourist Coconicle:”— Apply 
8 H. Caygill, Tourist Lasst. $71, Strand, London, WC. 
Gaze’s Ober-Ammergau Arrangements. 

AZE'S Tickets for Independent Travel by all best 
Service from Murnau. 
ber-Ammergau 


GAZE’S Ober-Ammergau program con fullest details, and 
Illustrative Map, 6d., free of fl. — | Son, 142, Strand, 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT AND MAY’S 
PATENT SAFETY 


MATO H E S. 


EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


2 


re Re : 
WY Bah SB oS ox. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


BRAND and OO. S OWN SAUCE. 
Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


York and GAME PIES; also 
JRSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ease SOUP and JELLY, and other 


‘\PECILALTIES for INVALIDS. 
Caution— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


FIRE ON LUDGATE HILL. 


HE follo GOODS, a portion of the Stock of 


TRELOAR SONS, which have been slightly damaged b 
water, are now offered at a great reduction. ’ 7 


Linoleum Floor-Oloth, Oocoanut-Fibre Matting, 
Chinese Mats, Chinese Matting, Door Mats, Chinese 
Squares, Kelim Oarpets, Scinde Rugs. 

A list, giving all particulars, will be forwarded post free. 

6, LUDGATE HILL. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti- Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
fat extracted 


Being without . or other ten ih suits 
* 0 
seeps better ir all clima — won 
„ and IM REALITY CHEAPER 


than . 
Made inst intaneously with boi ter, a teaspoon! 
Breakfast Cus, Conting lees than « Halfpeuny. 
CocoaTima a La VANILLE women 1 — digestible, cheapest Vanilla 


Chocolate, and may be when chocola , 
In tin packets at 18. Gd., 3e., 88. 6d., Ko., by Chemists ——— 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole P pricto 
H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, — 24 ndon, W. C. 


Ditto, Next and Facing Matter 
Public Companies line) me me” lke 
Centre Pao (WIDER COLUMN). 
Five lines or under ose ase one * 
an Per column * eee * oe whe * 
— — vertisements should in future be 
Publishers, James Clarke and Co., 13 1 . 
E. C., to whom all cheques and Post-office —— = > 


Sonscntrriox in ADVANCE. 


i 


Yearly 


1 1 
Halt. v early 41 5 12 6 
„ is requested that all communications to the 
aduressed 70 18 Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. nnn 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE VATICAN. 


WHETHER Prince Bismarck intends, in his secret 
mind, by the ——— modification of the Fax 
Laws, or the Lawsof May, as they are termed, to 
make a concession to the Vatican, is probabl 
known only to himself. We doubt if he has fully 
taken Herr von PutTTKamer, his Minister of Public 
Worship, into his confidence; and there are many 
windings of policy in his astute and dariag brain 
about which he keeps his own counsel, and confides 
even to his chosen instruments only so much as 
enables them to play their part in working out his 
far-reaching designs. We suspect that this is 
emphatically true in the instance now under 
review; it looks like concession and is meant to 
look like concession; but Prince Bismarck under- 
stands ‘‘the recoil for the better leap” as 
well as any man in Europe; and the eccle- 
siastics, if they fall into the snare, may 
find that their foe has them at a vantage, 
and that they had better have remained under 
the law however rigorous, than fall into the 
Chancellor’s merciless hand. But whatever may 
be the precise bearing of these modifications in 
Prince BismMarcxk’s secret intention, there can be no 
doubt, we imagine, that he has found out that the 
laws in their present form are a mistake. The 
Church is too strong for him in open conflict—at 
least when she can array the conscience of “the 
faithful against him, and make them feel with 
some appearance of truth that it is religion itself, 
as the Church understands the word, which is in 

ril from his sacrilegious hand. He has been now 
or some years in open strife with a large and 
— wre section of the subjects of the Empire; 

e has made little way by his severity in the task 

of reducing them to submission; and with disaffec- 
tion spre ing in every direction, and the return of 
Socialist members for the most populous and indus- 
trious cities of the Empire, we can well believe 
that he regards the alienation of the whole Catholic 
population with growing alarm. 

The Falk Laws from the first were a mistake. 
They perpetuated under modern forms the old and 
bitter feud between the Church and the Empire, in 
which the Empire was always beaten, when it 
attempted by the strong hand to put the ecclesias- 
tical influence, which was always troubling the 

ace of secular society, under the ban. The strong- 

old of that influence is always the consciences of 
men, or what they take to be their consciences, and 
this has always 2 more thau a match in the 
long run for bayonets and swords. It was an un- 
equal Warfare in old times, it is emphatically an 
une qual conflict in these days, in which the senti- 
ment of society is strongly against coercion of any- 
thing which can claim with any appearance of truth 
the sanction of conscience, and in which the policy 
of making martyrs of opponents is very wisely con- 
demned. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that the question of how to deal with the Ultramon- 
tane spirit, as it vexes and distracts secular society, 
is very grave and difficult ; — it is the most 
perplexing publie question of our time. There has 
never been in the world's history such a force at 
the disposal of a single hand as the celibate 
priesthood of the Roman Church. And now that 
the Ultramontane spirit is in the ascendant in the 
— — Church throughout the whole of Europe, the 

iheulty is graver than ever, and in every country, 
except our own—and amongst us it is one of the 
most formidable of our troubles—it threatens the 
very structure of society. We cannot wonder that 
Prince Bismarck, who has such excellent reasons 
for believing that the master of big battalions can 
do anything, was tempted to bring the strong hand 
to bear on the organisation of the Roman Church 


within the limits of the Empire. He felt himself 
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CONTENTS OF No. XXIII. and his young Empire surrounded by a host of 
Leapina ARticies :— rack silent, 8 powerful, and irreconcilable 
Spe ory | 4 - ~ 5% | foes. The whole priesthood of the Church, 
2413 nek he Yatton and the mass of the population which they 
The Government Game Il. 380 | influenced, were in secret conspiracy against that 
Connneromsenes + 2 — 1 — unity which it had cost so much blood 

Lay-Preaching and Congr ists „ % | and treasure to build up. He was tempted boldl 

poe Sane Sees —— * — to enter the lists with them, and to bring the han 
Ln , * of the law sternly to bear upon them, in the hope 
M. Guisot on the French Revolution -- 582 | of crushing their resistance down. The campaign 
a —— — — e ee ...  ... 08 has been fought with varying fortunes; sometimes 
Fhe Gladstone Demonstration 11 Majesty's Theatre — sgl it seemed as if he was about to conquer, and then 
The Burials Bill—Lord Selborne’s Speech. „ 584 | his hopes were in a moment dissipated, and his 
Opinions of the Press. Work had to be begun afresh. On the whole, it 
of the Rev. John .. 598 | would seem that he is at last satisfied that the 
Strat ty wna — Church task which he had set himself is a hopeless one; 
— OS ICTS - = and these modifications, it seems to us, are to be 
News of the Free Churches .. 597 | regarded as the sign, not that he has abandoned 


his object, but that he hopes to compass it in a 
more excellent way. 

The effect of the proposed modifications would 
be to bring the administration of the laws com- 
pletely under the discretion of the Government, in 
fact to make the Government dictator in dealin 
with the Church. Wecan quite believe that the 
first result of the measure in Prince Bismarcx’s 
hand would be a relaxation; but only in the ho 
of making the clergy understand that they must be 
on their best behaviour, or the hand of the State 
would close on them more sternly than ever. If 
the clerical party accepted the olive branch, all 
would go well; but if new troubles, as seem to us 
inevitable, should arise, they would find their last 
estate worse than their first. Some strong sus- 

icion of this seems to possess the party, who are 
— no means eager to catch at the relaxation pro- 
posed. They apprehend, and not without reason, 
as it seems to us, that under the new arrangement 
they might be beaten in detail, and they had rather 
know the worst than be kept in constant suspense, 
dependent on the Chancellor's will. The party, too, 
which is represented by Dr. Faux, the author of the 
laws, who is one of the best orators in the Chamber, 
and who spoke with great force and fire, is strongl 
opposed to the modifications. Dr. FaLk regards 
them as the confession of defeat, and so in a sense 
they are; and he has no mind to see the secular 
power re-enacting Canossa. We believe that he 
mistakes what Prince Bismarck ultimately means 
and seeks by the modifications; but his position is 
a strong one, and his opposition, and that of the 
party which he represents, is by no means a happy 
omen of the final fate of the measure. In fact, no 
party approves of it, and yet all parties are weary 
of the strife. The Faux Laws have borne the fruit 
which was foreseen and foretold; all parties are 
dissatisfied, and yet it is equally difficult 0 abrogate 
and to maintain them, and the wisest fail to suggest 
any satisfactory way out of the coil of difficulty by 
which the subject is surrounded on every hand. 

Altogether the soundest view on the matter was 
that of Professor VirrcHow, a Liberal of the Radical 
type and a man of the first eminence in science, 
and the speech which he delivered would commend 
itself to an English Liberal as a wise and states- 
manly view of the measure. He 1 the 
principle of confiding such large discretionary 
powers to the Government in a matter so critical as 
the relation between State and Church. He 
believes that Prince Bismarck only wishes to win 
the Clericals, that he may, by their help, dispense 
with the aid of the Liberals, whom, as a party, 
he hates. He holds the pretensions of the Church 
and the State to be irreconcilable. ‘‘The views of 
both concerning human beings, he says, are 80 
utterly divergent that it would be hopeless to look 
out for a basis of agreement. Only one solution 
existed, that was Congregationalism! And, no 
doubt, he is right. The only form in which the 
religious bodies are no longer sources of trouble and 
difficulty to secular society is on the Congrega- 
tional basis, and to that, in time, all existing 
religious organisations will approximate. But, 
meantime, a modus vivendi has to be discovered. 
Prince BisMAROK may learn in time, from repeated 
failures, that the only solution of the — with 
which for years he has been ineffectually struggling, 
is to repress with stern hand overt acts of opposi- 
tion, and to leave to public opinion, formed and 
expressed in the atmosphere of free discussion, the 
regulation of the rest. 


SIR BARTLE FRERE AND THE MINISTRY. 


Tux feeling which the continuance of Sir BaRTLE 
FRERE in office has aroused in the minds of a large 
number of the Liberal party is not surprising. It 
may have been a little impatient in its demands, 
hasty in some of its utterances, and unwise in its 
modes of actions, but it has its origin in so true and 
healthy an instinct, that even its excesses are not 
to be severely condemned. We could certainly 
have wished that the recall of the High Commis- 
sioner had been one of the earliest acts of the new 
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Ministry. In some respects he is even more objec- 
tionable than Lord Lyrron or Sir Henry Layarp, 
for both of these gentlemen acted under the instruc- 
tions of the Home Government, whereas Sir BarRTLE 
Frere defied the control of his own superiors as 
much as he outraged the principles of justice and 
the rights of humanity. He is the very ideal of the 
‘‘ prancing proconsul; and there is, perhaps, no 
character more to be dreaded in an empire like ours, 
in whose distant dependencies there must often be 
the opportunity for such acts of high-handed im- 
perialism and aggression as those with which the 
name of the High Commissioner is so unhappily 
associated. His strong religious sentiments only 
increase the danger in his case, for he seems 
possessed with the ideas of the Old Testament 
rather than the New, and to regard England as 
destined to play a part like that assigned to the 
Hebrews in the conquest of Canaan. His 
removal from office, therefore, is a necessity. Had 
the Liberal Government found him in the enjoy- 
ment of the powers he had so grossly abused, they 
must have recalled him forthwith. Even as it is, it 
is undesirable that he should be continued in the 
subordinate position to which he had previously 
been relegated. The strong condemnation of his 
conduct pronounced by several leading members of 
the Cabinet, and especially by his official superior, 
Lord Kiwspertey, rendered his immediate with- 
drawal necessary to the maintenance of their con- 
sistency. The unfortunate natives, to whom the 
consequences of his policy have been utter ruin, 
have a right to expect that if we cannot repair the 
wrong that has been done, we ought at all events 
to mark, before the whole world, our reprobation of 
the wrong-doer. For the sake of due subordination 
among our representatives in the colonies, it is of 
paramount importance that such a spirit of lawless 
independence should have but one issue. 


Looking at the question from these different 
points of view, it is not to be denied that the re- 
moval of Sir Barrie FRE» is one of those acts of 
severity to which our Government are absolutely 
committed. The moral sense of the community 
requires it, and it would be a dangerous thing for 
any pore! and especially for one which has 
come into office for the distinct purpose of carrying 
out a national policy of righteousness, to trifle with 
such a sentiment, There is no manifest reason 
why Lord Lyrron and Sir Henry Layarp should 
be sacrificed and Sir Barrie Frere spared. Let 
us say frankly, however, that we see no evidence 
that there has ever been any intention of condon- 
ing his grave faults and retaining him in office. 
But, as to the time and manner of his removal, 
there may naturally be some difference of opinion 
between earnest champions of right outside and the 
responsible members of the Cabinet with whom the 
decision rests. The latter have to take into con- 
sideration many circumstances on which the former 
can be but imperfectly informed. We know, for 
example, that the project of a South African Con- 
federation is at present under discussion, and that 
Sir BartLe FRRRR is not only familiar with all the 
details of the negotiation, but has an influence with 
the colonists which no successor could at once obtain. 
The position of these colonists is one of the difficul- 
ties of the situation, for which we think sufficient 
allowance has not been made. They have a certain 
amount of independent authority, and it is not pos- 
sible for the Home Government wholly to ignore 
their views, which in this instance are known to be 
very decided. It is desirable, for the sake of good 
government in South Africa, that we should, as far 
as practicable, secure their good will, and the diffi- 
culty which a Liberal Ministry will find in doing 
this must be very great. It seems a simple thing 
to the uninitiated to send out letters of recall, but a 
statesman cannot always act with such rapidity and 
directness. What is worse, he cannot explain his 
procedure, still less undertake its justification to the 
world. He has sometimes to allow his actions to 
be misunderstood, when a few words, which, 
however, he must not speak, would suffice to 
scatter the suspicion which ignorance alone has 
engendered. This is no reason why vigilance 
should be relaxed, but it surely is a reason for the 
exercise of a little patience, unless there be clear 
evidence that a Ministry are pursuing a policy incon- 
sistent with their own professions, and so betraying 
the trust of their party. Here there is really no 
ground for such a suggestion. We shall enter into 
the vexed question of the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, for we are bound to recognise the extreme 
difficulty of undoing what has actually been accom- 
plished. What we note with special pleasure in 
all the declarations of the Government, in Mr. 
Grant Durr’s reply to Mr. Waatuey, and the 
statements of Lord Kimpertey to the deputa- 
tion from the Aborigines Protection Society, is their 
manifest determination to care for the interests of 
the natives. The CoLoniAL SECRETARY expresses 
his —— both with Cerewayo and LANGALI- 
BALELE, and announces his intention to secure 


them all ‘‘ possible liberty and consideration.” He 
discourages all ideas of aggression and extension of 
territory, and shows a decided leaning to the 
Basutos in their differences with the Colonists. 
He speaks as a Minister who cannot wholly throw 
aside all restraint, and though enthusiasts would 
desire some stronger utterances, his language is that 
of a true Liberal, whose aim is to do justice. Un- 
happily, the evil that has been wrought cannot be 
redressed by a mere act of power, and were this to 
be attempted worse mischief might be the result. 
Lord KIMBERLEY speaks in a tone which ought to 
inspire confidence as to the lines on which the 
policy of the Government will proceed; and even 
as to Sir Bartte FReEReE there can be no doubt 
that he will be recalled at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. GLApsTone’s statement in the House might 
have been more explicit, but it indicates this with 
sufficient clearness. Even delay seems to us to be 
unfortunate, but there is nothing worse than delay, 
and on the necessity for that we are not competent 
to pronounce, for the obvious reason that we have 
not sufficient information as to its cause. The 
incident, as a whole, is deeply to be regretted. We 
are in perfect accord with the objectors to Sir 
BartLe Frere, but we cannot approve of the pro- 
ceedings they have taken. Some of them look too 
like the tea-room meetings of unhappy memory, 
and will be regarded with but scant favour 
in the country. The eagerness with which Tory 
opponents are seizing upon every occasion for 
scattering dissension in the Liberal ranks, ought to 
actas a warning to those Liberals who may be a 
little too eager to question the action of the Ministry. 
Mr. Ricnarp’s extremely clever and manly speech 
on Monday evening struck a true chord, and if all 
Liberals will act in his spirit there need be no 
fear of disunion. The last thing to bedesired is the 
repression of independence, but independence must 
not be made the cloak for disappointed personal 
ambition, nor must it be allowed to degenerate into 
unworthy suspicion, or an impracticable wayward- 
ness, which would render a Liberal Government 
impossible. It would be well for such of the supporters 
of the Ministry as may have secret discontent to 
remember the gigantic character of the difficulties 
the Government are so bravely endeavouring to 
surmount, and to give them a hearty confidence 
until some action is taken by which it would be 
— forfeited. Perhaps, also, it would be fair to 
recollect that they have only been a month in 
office, and that they alone stand between the 
country and that Imperialism which, though de- 
feated in the constituencies, is still powerful at 
Court and in society. 


THE GOVERNMENT GAME BILL, 


Tun Hares and Rabbits Bill, as introduced by the 
Home Secretary on Thursday night, is just such a 
measure as the farmers have long been asking for. 
It has no pretence of being a final settlement of 
the Game Question as a whole; but it meets the 
most important grievance of the class chiefly 
affected by game damage, and goes far to satisfy 
the demands made in the interest of the public at 
large. We must look to future legislation for the 
remedy of some evils inherent to the Game Laws, 
which this Bill will in no way abrogate, though it 
will interfere with the scope of their operation. In 
the meantime it is some consolation to see that a 
measure has been introduced by the Government 
which will at once relieve farmers from heavy 
losses, save a large amount of valuable food for the 
people, increase the demand for labour by en- 
couraging high farming, and diminish the tempta- 
tion to poaching to a considerable extent. 

Sm WILLIAM Harcourt’s explanation of the Bill 
was short andclear, and, as far as we can under- 
stand its provisions from his speech, it appears that 
the occupier of land is to have an inalienable right 
to kill hares and rabbits on his farm, or to have 
them killed for him by any persons in his employ- 
ment; that any contract by which the tenant is 
divested of this right will be void; that — 
rights, as reserved by the landlord, let by him to 
another person, or given up to the tenant, will 
remain untouched by the Bill, although the tenant 
will in each case be allowed to protect his crops by 
killing or having killed ground game, and that this 
special right cannot be delegated to another person. 
So far everything seems perfectly clear. Mr. Cuapuiy, 
who swallowed the Bill with a very bad grace, 
misunderstood the provision against delegating 
the right to kill ground game. He took it 
to mean that the tenant, whether he has the 
right to kill ground game by agreement or 
under the Bill, will be prevented from allowing any 
stranger to kill it for hnn. This was a double mis- 
take, for Sir Witu1am Harcourt had distinctly 
stated that any persons properly employed“ by 
the tenant might kill the hares and rabbits for him, 
where the shooting was generally reserved bythe land- 
lord, and the Bill will not apply to cases in which the 


tenant has the unreserved right to kill ground game 
by agreement. The essential intention of the Bill 
is — give to — occupier of land an indefeasible 
right to protect his crops against damage b und 
game when he has been debarred by — oem 
the general right to kill game which the law in 
England, in the absence of contract to the contrary, 
allows to him. It is thisnewand special right that 
he is not to be allowed to delegate to any other 
person, although he may authorise his servants to 
exercise it forhim. The purpose of the stipulation, 
no doubt, is to prevent the tenant from selling his 
right to kill ground game, in cases in which he has 
no power to kill it except under the Bill, to any 
other person. Where he has the right to kill the 
game there is nothing in the Bill to prevent him 
from doing anything which he can do at present. 
In fact, the Bill will not apply at all in such a case, 
as the tenant has — the right which it 
an gee to confer on those who are now debarred 
rom protecting their crops. 

There are two questions which the Home 
SECRETARY'S explanation of the Bill did not set at 
rest. The first is whether the landlord, as well as 
the tenant, is to have an inalienable right to kill 
ground game, in spite of his having given it up to 
the tenant; and the second is whether the tenant 
will be able to ask his neighbours to help him 
exercise his inalienable right to kill the animals 
which prey upon his crops, when the game 

enerally is reserved by his landlord. As far as 
ir WILLIAM Harcourt’s speech enables us to 
determine, we can only conclude that both these 
uestions must be answered in the negative. 
ere was nothing said as to the landlord having 
an inalienable right to kill ground game, in spite 
of his having given it up to the tenant by agree- 
ment; and the statement that the Bill is not 
intended to confer sporting rights on the tenant 
appears to determine the second point. Still there 
is some uncertainty as to these two questions, 
and we cannot be sure about them until we see the Bill ; 
and possibly not until attention has been called 


to them—as it is sure to be—in some future debate. 
Many people think that the landlord should have 
an inalienable right to kill ground game, as well as 
the tenant, in order that he may have power, when 
he does not reserve the game, to prevent the tenant 
from preserving hares and rabbits to a mischievous 
extent. The danger is not a serious one; but there 
is no reason why it should not be provided against 
by law if this is at all generally desired. As a 
matter of fact a landlord has power, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, to reserve to himself the 
right to kill game on his farms, although he may 
allow the tenant to kill it also. Still, there are a 
few cases in which the right of shooting is let to a. 
tenant, and then the tenant is a man not unlikely 
to — too much game. He will be the chief 
sufferer; but as the public interest is an important. 
point in all such legislation as that which we are 
now discussing, there is fair ground for maintaini 
that the landlord should not divest himself of the. 
pow to step in and kill ground game when it is 

ing preserved too strictly, especially as his other 
tenants may be injured by the extravagant conduct 
of one. As to the other point, it will possibly be 
urged that it is hard to prevent a farmer, at whose 
expense hares and rabbits are fed, from enjoying 
what pleasure he can derive from killing them with 
the help and in the company of his friends. It is, 
| however, to be borne in mind that the special right . 
conferred by the Bill is one which will be exer- 
cised where the landlord reserves the shooting, 
and he may, with some show of reason, object 
to a lot of people being allowed to disturb his 
shooting, although he might not so much mind the 
tenant killing off the ground game. 

The Bill, as its name denotes, is not in any way 
intended to apply to winged game. It, therefore, 
does not provide for damage done by the excessive 
preservation of pheasants, which often doa great deal 
of harm. We should have considered the measure 
more satisfactory if it had included a provision for 
compensating tenants for this kind of damage. But 
as the Hares and Rabbits Bill is not intended to be 
a final settlement of the Game difficulty, we may 
leave this as well as other matters for future legis- 
lation. As far as the Government Bill goes, it will 
be received with very general satisfaction. Even 
Conservative landlords will hesitate to oppose it, 
though they will find the interference with 2 
of contract which is its leading principle an un- 
pleasant dose to swallow. On the whole, then,. 
we may compliment the Government upon the 
action which they have taken, and wish them am 
eusy course in carrying it through. 


| 


Mr. GoscHEN’s arrival at Constantinople opens a 
new chapter of the Eastern Question. For the present, 
if reports be true, the Porte is in a grandly defiant 
mood. It is said that a majority of the SuLTAN’s 
advisers favoured a policy of conciliation, but that the 


Grand Vizier, Sarp Pasha, strongly urged his master 
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to reject their advice, and — A few days ago a itself the only or the best alternative, and whether it 


great council of the Ulemas—never convoked except on 
extraordinary emergencies—assembled, and decided that 
VIII Manomer, the assassin of the Russian Colonel 
CommEraorr, should not be executed, and that Euro- 
pean intervention in Turkish affairs should be resolutely 
repudiated. But it is obvious that the SuLTAN’s mood 
may change, and that the growing discontent and suf- 
fering of the population preclude obstinate resistance. 
The intrigues of Sarp Pasha, whose position is at stake, 
and who is described as very unpopular, may meet with 
only temporary success, especially if our Ambassador 
Extraordinary is known to speak with the authority 
of all the Great Powers. The Turkish pashas are play- 
ing their first card—but it is not their last. 


There is a remarkable passage in one of the letters of 
the correspondent of the Standard which is well worthy 
of notice. After expressing his opinion that only the 
collective voice of Europe will oblige the Suntan to 
yield, he adds :—‘ There was a time when this voice 
might have been raised with telling effect. Had it been 
raised during the Conference of 1876-77, even the auda- 
cious courage of Mina would have quailed before its 
tones of thunder. We should have had no war in that 
case. Many hundred thousands of human beings, 
whose bones lie bleaching on the mountains and in the 
valleys, would be engaged in adding to the productive- 
ness of the soil and the wealth of the country.” It is 
notorious that the success of that Conference was frus- 
trated by the action of Lord BgaconsFiEe.p, who, if he 
did not secretly encourage the Turks to resist, made a 
menacing speech against Russia at the Guildhall a 
short time before the Conference assembled at Con- 
stantinople, which had that effect. 


Meanwhile, everything does not depend either upon 
the action of Mr. GoscHen or the intrigues of Sarp 
Pasha. The new Conference at Berlin is to assemble 
early in July, and all the six Powers will be represented. 
Its chief object will be to settle the Greek frontier 
question, but it will be difficult to avoid a collective 
decision in respect to the complications in Albania—the 
two being imextricably interwoven. As there appears 
to be good reason for believing that Russia is anxious 
to avoid another Eastern catastrophe, and that Ger- 
many and Austria entirely approve the efforts of the 
British Government to enforce the provisions of the 
Treaty of Berlin, the Porte may this time find that its 
non possumus declarations and procrastinating policy 
will not avail. But the problem is, how long the 
several Powers will remaiu united. 


When the House of Commons was on Monday asked 
to vote the estimate for the Chief Secretary’s office in 
Ireland, an interesting discussion arose on the present 
state of that country—now freed from the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, which expired on the Ist of June. Mr. 
Forster, in the course of his various replies, said 
that the loans granted to landlords had been 
about £200,000, and to sanitary authorities £86,000 ; 
the object being to find employment for destitute 
persons from the middle of May till harvest, 
which there were hopes would be better than 
for many years past—the quality as well as the quantity 
of potatoes sown being greatly improved. To carry out 
the plans of the Government for the effectual relief of 
Irish distress, especially as the charitable contributions 
had now ceased to flow, it would be necessary to increase 
the advances out of the Irish Church Surplus from 
£750,000 to £1,500,000. Their policy was, he said, to 
make the relief as little demoralising as possible, and to 
push on works, which they were able to do according to 
their present programme; and he said that the authori- 
ties in Ireland were struck with the large discrepancy 
between the large amount of money sanctioned for ex- 
penditure on works and the small amount applied for. 
The Local Government Board were anxious to encourage 
works. Inthe course of the protracted discussion that 
ensued, the Irish Members, even Mr. PARNELL, did not 
grudge praise to Mr. Forster and his colleagues for 
the efforts they were making to meet the exigency, and 
altogether the committee was, for that night at least, 
quite a happy family. 


The London Water Companies, like the City Guilds, 
are in a state of perturbation. They seemto have been 
hugging the idea that, somehow, the new Government 
would endorse the negotiations, or, rather, agreements, 
that had been entered upon by the old. On Monday 
night they were entirely undeceived. The Home 
SECRETARY then informed the House that nothing 
would be proposed by the Government till there had 
been a public and searching inquiry” into “the pru- 
dence and advantages” of those agreements. For this 
purpose he should propose that they be referred to a 
Select Committee, and Sir W. Harcourt said, amid the 
cheers of the House, that he hoped a report would be 
presented this Session, and that the committee would 
be instructed to consider whether the purchase of the 
undertakings of the existing water companies is in 


might not be more desirable to obtain from other sources 
a better supply at a cheaper rate. This seems to us the 
right mode of procedure. It is hardly surprising to find 
that, after this explicit statement, the shares of the 
London Water Companies have been greatly falling in 
value, and that the hopes of speculators who hoped to 
make a good thing of them are entirely dashed. The 
Government do not intend that the interests of the 
ratepayers of the metropolis shall be sacrificed to aug- 
ment the gains of the water companies or of gamblers 
in their shares. 


Lord Ripon arrived at Bombay on Monday, and was 
received with much distinction. It is worthy of note 
that the objections to his lordship entertained at home 
on the score of his religious views, “are,” says a tele- 
gram to a Conservative paper, “neither felt nor ex. 
pressed by any section in India, not even by Scotch- 
men.” In reply to an address of welcome, Lord Ripon 
naturally promised to use his utmost endeavours to 
bring the Afghan War “to an early and honourable 
conclusion.” At present, however, circumstances do 
not favour his lordship’s good wishes in that direction. 
No sooner is one faction put down than another raises 
ite head, and the progress of our troops is very much 
like that of a ship, uponthetrack of which the waters soon 
close. In fact “ the whole future,” it is reported, “ is 
uncertain and stormy in theextreme.” Moreover, faith 
in the character and ascendency of Aspur RauMAN, 
who was to be the deus ex machind in this distracted 
country, has broken down. It is now discovered that 
the grandson of Dost Manommen is far from having 
those special qualities which mark the rulers of men, 
and that the Sirdars are by no means unanimous in his 
favour. In fact, it is predicted that if he were to come 
to Cabul, his appearance would be the signal for a 
general conflagation south of that capital. Lord Rrrox 
has thus a very serious problem to solve. It is believed 
that the cost of the war thus far will exceed the estimate 
which Lord Hartrneron laid before the House of 
Commons, while an army of 60,000 men is still being 
kept in Afghanistan at a vast expense, and there is not 
the glimpse of a prospect that it will soon be withdrawn. 
These are the fruits of that unchristian policy of adven- 
ture which even now finds its defenders. 


The Indian Viceroy has other reasons for anxiety. 
A rebellion has broken out in Burmah, and the insur- 
gents are so rapidly increasing that King TRERHAW has 
again betaken himself to drinking—if, indeed, he ever 
left off. Some British troops have been ordered to the 
frontier to protect British territory and disarm refugees. 
But at such a crisis the perils of a collision multiply, 
and a spark may kindle a conflagration. 


In the autumn of the year the population of the 
United States, or rather their delegates, will be called 
upon to choose a successor to President Hares. Though 
the Republicans are held to be far stronger than the 
Democrats, their success is by no means assured. 
At one time it seemed almost certain that 
General Grant would not only sweep all other 
Republican candidates from the field, but distance all 
competitors. But the objections to a “third term ” 
President have been growing amongst his own party. 
The National Republican Convention to fix upon a can- 
didate is now in session at Chicago, and although the 
General heads the list, it is not impossible that a com- 
bination of the supporters of the other candidates may 
put him aside, and eventually choose an outsider, in 
which case the chances of Mr. TrupEn, the Democratic 
candidate, will be sensibly increased. In a day or two, 
perhaps in a few hours, it will be decided whether 
General GRanT will be the candidate of the Republican 


party. 


CHAPLAINS IN Inp14.—In the House of Commons, on Mon- 
day, the Marquis of Hartington, replying to Mr. Baxter, 
said : The total annual expenditure in the ecclesiastical de- 
partment of India appears to amount, at the Government rate 
of exchange, to £180,131. In their dispatch, given on pages 
three and four of the return, the Government of India state 
that the expenditure in this rtment has since 1876 been 
revised and reduced, and they hope to effect further reduc- 
tions during the current year of 1880-81. There are a few 
stations to which chaplains are allotted, where, according to 
the return ‘few or no officials’ attend church, but such 
chaplains are charged with ‘out-stations’ requiring peri- 
odical visits, and have other duties to perform which are 
mentioned by the Bishop, and by the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta in his ‘General remarks,’ contained on pages fifty- 
four and fifty-five of the return. I am not aware that there 
has been any complaint that Her Majesty’s subjects in 
India who are not Christians are taxed to provide clergymen 
for European or Eurastian residents. Undoubtedly itis the 
case that at some stations persons altogether unconnected 
with the Government avail themselves of the ministrations 
of the Government chaplains. I do not think it would be 

ible or desirable, however, that these chaplains should 
precluded from attending to the spiritual wants of other 
persons than those employed by Government, although of 
course they are marily intended to minister to the 
spiritual wants of those in the service of the Government 
I am quite willing to make inquiry as to whether chaplains | 
are appointed where they are not really required.“ 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, Tupspay Nrear. 
THe Government has not lost much time in an- 
nouncing the fulfilment of some of the pledges with 
which they entered office. On Thursday, simultane. 
ously in the House of Lords and Commons, Bills were 
brought in designed to remove two widely varied grie- 
vances of Englishmen—one connected with the death of 


rabbits, and the other with the burial of citizens. The 
bearings of the Burials Bill will doubtless be “ appre- 
ciated,” as the French say, in other columns of your 
— ae The Bill dealing with hares and rabbits was 
rought in at alate hour on Thursday night by Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, who had but a few hours earlier taken 
his seat as the newly-elected member for Derby. In 
accordance with an old device for making the most of 
an evening, it had been arranged that this Bill should 
not be brought in till some hours had been devoted to 
a Committee of Supply. It seems more natural that 
an important Government Bill should be brought in 
amongst the first business of the sitting, but the scheme 
mr on Thursday answered very well. An ave 
night’s business was concluded by midnight, and the 
Home Secretary’s statement was commendably brief. 
The Ground Game Bill, as it is called, simply bestows 
upon the occupier of land the right of destroying hares 
and rabbits on his land—the right to be enjoyed con- 
currently with his landlord. This is a step which the 
late Government, under pressure, would doubtless not 
have refused to take. It is in the next forward step 
that the difference between Tory and Liberal legislation 
is marked. In the Home Secretary’s Bill there is a 
clause r all contracts to the contrary shall 
be void in law is will prevent the measure becoming 


like the Agricultural oldings Act, and some other 
1 — but iciously permissive Acts of the 
te Government. e Bill has, on the whole, been re- 


ceived with promising favour in the House. The Con- 
servatives will doubtless in committee endeavour to 
emasculate it as much as possible. But these attempts 
are not likely to succeed, and we hope presently to hear 
no more of the ne gue of rabbits. 

The . case in occupied a considerable 
measure of public time. “On Friday Mr. Gladstone 
nominated a committee of twenty-three gentlemen to 
serve upon it. The appointment df this committee has 
been viewed with the greatest jealousy by gentlemen 
who are accustomed to see evil design in the smallest 
act of the Prime Minister. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Gladstone took a step almost chivalrously designed to 
disarm resentment. The Conservatives have so often 
repeated the statement that they now perhaps honestly 
believe that the Govermment are championing the 
cause of Mr. Bradlaugh, and are personally interested 
in his success. They are represented as having been 
consumed with chagrin when the committee originally 


appointed reported inst Mr. Bradlaugh’s right to 
—— affirmation. If his be true, . com- 
mittee were of course hostile to Mr. Gladstone’s views. 
He accordingly proposed that the further question 
raised — be relegated to precisely the same com- 
mittee. 

It might appear that this would satisfy the jealou 
of — —— opposite. Certainly, if it had 
— 45 y occu toſt hem to demand this arrangement, 
and Mr. Gladstone had not seen fit to refuse to accede 
to it, they would triumphantly have poimted to this 
circumstance as proof positive of his guilty complicity 
with Mr. Bradlaugh. The very fact of Mr. Gladstone 
having volun the suggestion was sufficient to 
clothe it with suspicion in the eyes of intelligent Con- 
servatives. It was true that the committee had formerly 
—— ye ae — ho 5 and cast a 
cloud over the ini ears of his life by reporting 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. But since then the committee 
had, beyond doubt, been “ got at.” Mr. Hopwood had 
certainly been 3 bly with N 
ship or a commissionership on the Rangoon River. 
astute and far-seeing Tories put their heads together, 
and determined to defeat the wiles of the Evil One. 
They would have four more members. To this pro- 
posal, whilst not regarding the imcrease of number on 
the point of convenience, Mr. Gladstone offered no objec- 
tion ; and the committee of twenty-three was settled in 
the usual way by conference between the Whips on 
either side. Confounded by this readiness to meet their 
views, and suspectinga deeper design than ever, the Con- 
servatives determined to ask for still four more, making 
the committee twenty-seven. Probably if this had been 

d to, they would have asked for yet another four. 
But the limits of forbearance were now reached ; and on 
Monday night Mr. Gladstone put his foot down, and, 
amid loud cheers from the Liberals, declared he could 
go no further in the direction of concessions. 

The internal divisions of the Opposition on this ques- 
tion were slightly closed up in the determined presence 
of the enemy. The Liberals have, unfortunately, no 
2 for thus accepting a cure for intestine ills. They 
fight among themselves quite cheerily in the midst of a 
— — engagement. n the Conservative side the 

eadlong and unreasoning heat of politicians of the 
calibre of Sir Henry Wolff, Mr. Denzil Onslow, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and Sir Walter Barttelot, is not 
viewed with general approbation by the leaders of the 
more responsible members of the party, who would 
feign see the matter settled. On Friday night, when 
Sir Henry Wolff moved the adjournment of the debate, 
this feeling reached the almost unprecedented height of 
open expression of disapproval. When the division was 
callei Sir Stafford Northcote and several of his col- 
leagues in the late Cabinet walked out, not having the 
courage to vote against a member of their own side, 
even when he was iously in the wrong, but yet, 
being too honest deliberately to vote against their con- 
sciousness of right. Some half. dosen of the rank and 


file, going still further, even, voted against the motion 
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for adjournment. This was, however, an extreme case. 
On any decent pretext the responsible Conservative 
leaders will yield to the ing of the irresponsible 
tail. Thus on Monday night Bir Stafford Northcote 
made a tame apology for the continued action of the 
Obstructionists, and announced his intention of voting 
for the reconstruction of a committee, the composition 
of which he had, through the accredited agent of the 
party, a few hours earlier approved in the most formal 
and complete manner. 

In a brief speech, which put the whole case in clear 
and convincing form—remorselessly sweeping away the 
cobwebs of prejudice and misrepresentation with which 
the Tories had surrounded it—Mr. Gladstone defended the 
constitution of the committee. The = hon. gentleman 
was altogether free from that passion of indignation which 
sometimes marks his speeches. He contented himself 
with stating the case, resisting the temptation, which 
doubtless him, of launching forth into pas- 
sionate denunciation aroused by the controversy. Sir 
Stafford Northcote, when he rose, doubtless — — 
self a little out of favour with his own party, and w- 
ing that with the Conservatives the nearest way to their 
hearts was to abuse Mr. Gladstone, commen by re- 

tting the Premier had introduced so much passion 
into his remarks.” This was a gratuitous misrepresen- 
tation of facts within the personal knowl of every 
one of his hearers. It is precisely the sort of thing that 
Lord Beaconsfield would have done; no consideration of 
immediate detection sufficing to curb his audacity 
of misrepresentation. From the matter-of-fact and 
honest ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer such a lapse 
from the truth appears unaccountable by any other ex- 
lanation than that he was so worried by his unruly 
ollowers that be did not know quite what he was 
saying. After the first moment of surprise, the Liberal 
host broke forth into a storm of indignant rebuke, 
which lasted several moments. Sir Stafford Northcote 
stood at the table waiting to proceed, but the offence 
was too gross to pass without apology, and since it was 
clear that without yielding to the demand for retraction 
he would not be allowed to proceed. Sir Stafford North- 
cote atlength—and ungraciously—withdrew the offen- 
sive words. 

One of the best speeches contributed to this lively but 
unpleasant controversy was made on Monday by Mr. 
Richard. The Conservatives, who are ready to tar the 
Government with any brush that comes handy, con- 
ceived the notion that th ight perhaps breed a little 
mischief between Nonco ists and the Government. 
Accordingly in a succession of speeches we have 
heard the most pathetic regrets that Noncon- 
formists are not adequately represented on the com- 
mittee. It might — been 1 ve after — 
damaging exposure made on Friday night, when Mr. 
Childers” answering this complaint, showed that the 
Tories, having eleven nominations to the committee, 
had placed on it ten Churchmen, they would, for very 
shame, have dropped the subject. But there are con- 
ditions of the political mind in which shame, apparently, 
has no place. Here, again, on Monday, was the o 
complaint—the tear of s pathy ostentatiously dropped 
for Nonconformity. Mr. Richard’s reply was in the 
happiest manner. He 2 — that he was 
affected almost to tears by this new-born sympathy, 
but he shrewdly suspected it arose less from love of the 
Nonconformist than from hatred of the Government. 
This was a timely and useful speech, for though there 
was probably no member present in the House who did 
not see through the hollowness of the Conservative 

etensions, it is well—as has been shown by the success 
of the Standard’s skit of the — er ere: letter of Mr. 
Gladstone to Lord Beaconsfield—that denser intelli- 
gences should have jokes explained to them im large 


rint. 
N To-night the House has been engaged upon a debate 
which marks a great difference between the last Parlia- 
ment and the present, not less than between the late 
Government and that which, by the grace of the con- 
stituencies, now happily rules. former days, debates 
upon Cyprus were wearisome exercises, in which damag- 
ing speeches from the Opposition were slurred over in 
long and not always comprehensible speeches from Mr. 
Burke. To-night, Mr. Rylands, bringing the subject 
forward, and moving a series of resolutions, Sir Charles 
Dilke, in a reply that did not occupy more than twenty- 
five minutes in delivery, dealt clearly and manfully with 
the position of the island. He stated that some of the 
more important demands now made, and which had 
formed part of the Liberal propaganda in the last Par- 
liament, had been actually accomplished. Mr. Glad- 
stone, also, took part in the discussion, and against 
Lord Beaconsfield’s famous declaration that Cyprus is 
“a place of arms,“ we may now put Mr. Gladstone’s 
announcement that “our main duty and business in 
Cyprus is to ensure a good government to the people.” 


Hzabsntrs AND Fe.Lowsurrs or CoLtuecres.—Mr. Charles 
Rruudell has given notice in the House of Commons that 
he will on an early day move that this House, while fully 

nising the obligation to make provision for the due 
fulfiment of the requisitions of sections five and six of the 
Universities Tests Act, 1871 (relating to religious instruction, 
and to morning and evening prayer in colleges), deems it in- 
expedient that, save in the case of the dean of Christ 
Church, any clerical restriction shall remain or be attached 
to any headship or fellowship in | college of the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge. r. Bryce will move as an 
amendment to this resolution, to add the words, “ or the pro- 
fessorships of Hebrew and Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Oxford and the professorship of Hebrew in the 
University of Cambridge.” 

DiIsesTABLISHMENT IN GenevA.—The Great Council of 
Geneva have, the Times correspondent states, adopted a 
project of law, the essential a of which is that, after 
a given time, the State and the Communes will grant no 
subsidies for religious purposes. This resolution involves the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the Protestant as well 

of the Catholic Church of this canton. 
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THE GLADSTONE DEMONSTRATION AT HER 


MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Her Maszsty’s Opera House was thronged last night 
on the occasion of a meeting of Middlesex —— 
vened for the purpose of presenting an address to Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, M. P., in ition of the service 
rendered to the Liberal cause by his candidature at the 
recent General Election. Additional interest was given 
to the gathering by the knowledge that the Premier 
would himself be present to take part in the proceedings. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M. P., who had con- 
sented to preside, appeared upon the stage, which had 
been appropriated as a platform, at six o clock, and was 
received with loud cheers; a hearty ting was also 

iven on their entrance to Mrs. Gladstone, Mr. W. H. 

ladstone, M. P., and Miss Gladstone. The following 
noblemen and gentlemen accepted invitations from the 
committee,and with few exceptions occupied seats near the 
chairman: Lord Clifton, Lord Rosebery, Lord Waveney; 
Messrs. Armitstead, Bristowe, Burt, Bryce, Barran, Bal- 
four, Cohen, Causton, A. W. Dilke, Fawcett, Firth, Grant, 
Leveson Gower, Gourley, Hardcastle, Palmer, C. H. 
James, Inderwick, McKenna, W. McArthur, A. W. 
Peel, Pugh, Pennington, Summers, Watkin Williams, 
W. Willis, Sir Thomas Chambers, and Sir Charles 
Forster, Members of Parliament; Messrs. H. M. 
Bompas, Q.C., G. Cave, F. Freeman, J. Glover, J. 
Humphreys, H. Hobhouse, B. A. Lyon, P. A. Mc 
S. B. Michael, W. B. Passmore, W. A. Prince, J. Spicer, 
J. P., H. 3 D. T. Savary, J. Carvell Williams, Hon. 
R. Wynn, fessor Harley, Rev. T. S. Wynn, &0. 

The CHAIRMAN said he presumed that he was in- 
debted for the position which he that night occupied to 
the fact that he had the good fortune of introducing 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone to the electors of Middlesex. 
He knew little of him at the time, but he had confidence 
in his father’s son, and he liked what he saw of him, 
what he heard of him, and what he heard from him. 
He was beaten, but he fought a — fight, and he 

ese 


believed that if the Liberals of Mid x were to fight 
the county in with him——({A voice: We should 
lick em.“ e was of the same opinion as the speaker, 


but he did not anticipate that the people of Leeds would 
gre them the 2 1— It was a satisfaction to 
m to believe that for many long years to come Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone would remind the House of Com- 
mons of his father, whose willingness to sacrifice him - 
self for his country conld scarcely be shown more than 
by what he does as Prime Minister. Every one 
knew how N Mr. Gladstone takes up any 
question in which he is deeply interested; and his 
ion after an over-exhausting work on one subject 
seemed to be afforded by over-exhausting work on some 
other. Although the labours in which he was 
were so vast and responsible, the meeting would rejoice 
to learn that the Prime Minister would be present at a 
later period of the meeting. (Loud cheers.) 


Mr. A. J. SHEPHEARD read the following address: 
TO HERBERT GLADSTONE, E8Q., M. r. 


On behalf of the 8,676 electors of the county of Middlesex 
who voted for you at the recent election, we to thank 
you for the service which you have rendered to the Liberal 
cause by your candidature. 

In consenting to engage in the contest you were as well 
aware as — dea success was hoped for, rather than 
anticipated; but you did not hesitate to respond to the call 
of those who felt it to be a duty to afford to the Liberal 
electors of the county an opportunity of recording their pro- 
test against the mischievous policy of, what may now, 
happily, be described as the late Administration. And you 
threw yourself into the contest with a degree of energy and 
of ability, which could not have been surpassed had there 
been a certainty of your return. In one respect, at least, 
the aims of your supporters have been fully realised. Not 
only has there been a substantial increase of the Liberal 
vote, but hope has been excited, and enthusiasm kindled, in 
the Liberal ranks; so that it is no longer doubtful that, by 
means of better organisation and patient labour, the Metro- 
politan county may be restored to its former position as a 
stronghold of hearty and consistent Liberalism. | 

You came among usa stranger, and it was because yor 
were the son of an illustrious father that you were invited to 
become a candidate. It was wished to show by such a choice 
how profoundly grateful were the Liberals of Middlesex, not 
merely for noble services rendered by him as a Minister of 
the Crown, but fer those ap to the mind and conscience 
of the country which ro it to decisive action in con- 
demnation of a series of ministerial acts, unrighteous in 
themselves, and fraught with danger to the State. Now, 
however, you are no longer a stranger in Middlesex, and the 
more the Liberals of the county have seen of your 

ualifications, the more have they regretted the failure of 
their efforts to return you as their representative, and the 
more confident have been their anticipations in regard to 
your future public career. 

It has not been without some sense of disappointment 
that the that that career would be associated with 
Middlesex has necessarily been abandoned; but they re- 
joice that the great constituency of Leeds prom recog- 
nised your merits, and, in a manner honourable alike to 
itself and to you, elected you, without a contest, as one of 
its re tatives, in lieu of your father, whom it had pre- 
woudl ap talemahantie returned. Nor do they less rejoice 
that you now form one of a band of Liberal members sufiici- 
ently powerful to enable a new Liberal Administration to 
conduct the affairs of the nation with efficiency and with 
honour. 

We, therefore, tender to you our congratulations, ag well as 
our thanks; while we also express the earnest desire that 
you may be enabled through many future years to render to 
your country services which will sustain and we emma the 
affectionate esteem with which the name of Gladstone is re- 
garded by so la:ge a portion of the English people. 

Mr. Herpert GLapstTone, in returning thanks, 
criticised and showed the fallacies of some reeent utter- 
rances of Lord George Hamilton. One pretext set 
forth for the Tory defeat was an assertion that the 
Liberals had spent more money than the Tories; bu 
the returns of expenditure which were now being made 
showed what was the truth in this matter. In Glasgow 
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and Sheffield the Tory expenditure was double that of 
the Liberals, and 4 — six times as much. 

At a quarter to seven o’clock the Premier entered. The 

whole assembly inimedi rose to their feet, and he 
was with most enthusiastic applause, and 
wa of hats and handkerchiefs. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone having concluded his address 
by the 5 hope that the Liberals of Middle- 
sex would so improve their o isation that the return 
of two Liberal members would be insured on the next 
occasion, Sir FowzLL Buxton, Bart., moved the follow- 
ing resolution: 

This meeting, in ing ah welcome to the t 
Honourable W. E. —— NP. desires to 15 
grateful appreciation of the many valuable services which, 
through a long series of years, he has rendered to his 
country, and more especially in connection with the critical 
events of the last three years, and with the recent appeal to 
the electoral body. It warmly congratulates him, not only 
on the circumstances attending his election for Midlothian 
and for Leeds, but on the triumphant return of a Parliament 
pledged to the principles which he has upheld with 
unparalleled ability, and greatly rejoices in the that he 
is once more at the head of a Liberal Administration. 

Mr. H. M. Bompas, in seconding the resolution, said 
for three years Mr. Gladstone had teen subject to the 
greatest obloguy. but the truest part of the nation had 
now unmis ly pronounced in favour of a statesman 
who carries into his political principles that sense of 
right and justice which rules him in private life - (loud 
cheers)—who trusts the people of this country, and 
regards the nation as one ani by the spirit of pro- 
gress— not a dead but a living thing, and as such re- 
quiring needful alterations to adapt it to changed cir- 
cumstances. (Applause.) The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The PrRemter, on rising to reply, received a similar 
ovation to that which greeted him on his entrance. He 
said his purpose in coming to that assembly—which he 
had ved from the first to make a point of i 
was to render aa so eminently due to the 
electors of Middlesex for their conduct towards a 
member of his family, one unknown and untried; it 
was a bold and erous experiment, for which all 
the members of hie family were bound to feel 
grateful ; he rejoiced that that confidence had 
not been bestowed on any unworthy 2 (Cheers.) 
Had the county franchise been extended before the late 
election—and he should be much disappointed if this 
Parliament did not witness that extension—the result 
in the case of Middlesex would, he felt convinced, have 
been very different. (Cheers.) They had been pleased 
in the resolution which had been adopted to refer to the 
circumstances attending the election at Midlothian. 
He rejoiced that there was a secret but powerful 7 

thy between the two metropolitan counties of Mid- 

othian and Middlesex, and in saying that he referred 
not to s es, but to acts done. In each case 
the election was conducted almost entirely by 
volunteers, instead of by a troop of paid canvassers 
interested in preparing returns agreeable to their 
employers. The returns upon which reliance was placed 
on the Liberal side were made by official representatives 
of each parish, whose estimate was formed from the 
known principles of the electors. That wasa worthy 
and honourable mode of conducting elections, and ite 
trustworthiness might be estima by the fact that 
while in January, 1879, he was informed that 1,568 votes 
would be given in his favour, the number actually 
polled was 1,579. Their opponents, on the faith of 
returns from — canvassers, reckoned 1,700 , 
the actual poll showing only 1,368 votes. While rej 
ing in the great — 1 viotory which had 
gained by the people of this country, those who 
were called to take in the administration of 
affairs, could not but be conscious of the great- 
ness of their responsibility. The absurd charges 
which had been advanced ee him and the obloquy 
poured upon him he co nly as a trivial 
counter- of the kindness, confidence, and affec- 
tic far beyond his merite, which he had received from 
s ndulgent countrymen. They would not expect him 
uo either to revive the controversies of the past or to 
lay before them intentions or projects for future, 
but he would warn them against one suggestion con- 


stantly urged by the o of their opponents, and by 
those whic * themselves between both ies, 
succeed in earning only the mistrust of both. The sug- 
gestion was that the present Ministers had forgotten 


their pl , turned round on their declarations, and 
adopted the policy of their opponents. He would 
say to the Li party, “ Don’t be in a hurry to believe 


that.” (Cheers.) As members of the Executive it was 
their duty to maintain, so far as conscience would per- 
mit, the continuity of this great country, and to avoid 

ythi like exaggeration of the differences which 
arise. But they seen no reason why they should 
repent of the principles which they had maintained; in 
the fulfilment of the moral pledges which had been 
given, much, they were aware, was expected of them, 
and much,” said Mr. Gladstone emphatically, “must 
be achieved.” While saying as little as possible that 
would tend to revive controversies, it would be their 
duty to work steadily on the lines which had been laid 
down, to labour for the cause which they had upheld, 
and for which their own reputation, no less than the 
character and fame of England, demanded that they 
should patiently and strenuously exert themselves. 
Time, and probably no 1 time, would enable the 
country to judge as to how they had acquitted them- 
selves in the matter. He believed that future hist >rians 
would refer to the recent General Election as a 
remarkable exemplification of the manner in which— 
after an interval in which the national mind had 
not been faithfully reflected in the conduct of 
the Executive—when the proper juncture arrived, 
the nation vindicated, in accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution, those self - govern- 
ing powers which lie at the root of our institu- 
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tions. (Cheers.) From the short experience which he 
had had of the present Parliament, he 1 — in the 
prevalence of Liberal opinion and its general temper; and 
while he noticed many present on the platform whom 
he hoped to have seen among their number, he re- 
joiced that not only much of high character, great 
ability, refinement and knowledge, but much also 
of youthful promise had been, as the result of the elec- 
tion, added to the benches of this Parliament. He 
believed that when its record was written it would be 
that of a wise and patriotic Parliament faithfully 
devoted to the welfare of a ple constantly growing 
in power, in attainments, in knowledge, and in virtue. 
In concluding, he again thanked the Liberal 
electors of Middlesex, declaring that the generous kind- 
ness and unbounded confidence had added a joy to the 
lives of himself and his family than which nothing that 
had ever occurred in his public experience had been more 
lively, or would be more permanent. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Gladstone’s address, which 
occupied half an hour, the applause was again renewed, 
a special cheer being given for Mrs. Gladstone. 

u the retirement of the Premier and Mr. Forster, 
the chair was taken by Lord Rosebery, and the pro- 
ceedings were brought to a close with a resolution ex- 

ressive of satisfaction at the purpose of the Middlesex 

iberal Association, moved by Mr. C. J. Cross, of Brent- 
ford, seconded by Mr. W. Green, of Highgate, and a 
vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by Mr. John 
Humphreys, and seconded by Professor Harley, F. R. S. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY PIONEERS. 
No. XII. ROBERT RAIKES. 


Wurm the Schism Bill was passing through the Legis- 
dature in the closing year of Queen Anne’s reign, Lord 
‘Cowper declared that its effect would be “to introduce 
ignorance and its inseparable attendants, superstition 
and irreligion,” for which conclusion he gave this 
weighty reason: In many country towns reading, 
writing, and grammar schools are chiefly supported by 
the Dissenters, not only for the instruction and benefit 
of their own children, but also those of poor Church- 
men.” The Act, which imposed a penalty of three 
months’ imprisonment upon any Nonconformist who 
“should keep any public or private school or seminary, 
or teach or instruct youth as tutor or schoolmaster,” was, 


u few years afterwards, removed from the statute-book, 
‘but the claim was still made on the part of the clergy 


to prevent any person without episcopal license from 
teaching in public school or private house.” Philip 
Doddridge, in 1733, had the courage to challenge the 
validity of this claim, and the gratification of obtaining 
from the highest court of law a decision establishing the 
right of Nonconformists to engage in the work of 
instruction. How the work of which the Estab lished 
clergy had claimed the monopoly had been conducted 
may be gathered from a sermon preached by George 
Whitefield, on Kennington- common, in 1739, from which 
we make an extract, premising that rubrics in the First 
and Second Prayer-books of Edward VI., the Injunc- 
tions of Queen Elizabeth, the 59th Canon, and the 
Book of Common Prayer enjoined upon the clergy of 
the Church of England the duty of personally in- 
structing the young on Sundays prior to public wor- 
ship. “ Ministers to catechise every Sunday” is the 
title of the 59th Canon. “ Plurality of livings, and 
not the salvation of your souls,” Mr. Whitefield re- 
marked, “is the aim, the chief aim, of many, very 
many, of your present clergy. They have quite forsaken 
the good old way, and brought up a new one, which their 
fathers knew not. They don’t catechise. They don’t 
visit from house tohouse. They don’t watch over their 
tlocks by examining their lives. They keep up no con- 
stant religious conversation in families under their care. 
No, my brethren, these things are neglected, and if they 
were to be acted by any one, the person would be 
esteemed as an enthusiast, and as righteous over much.” 
In the following year the managers of the Coward 
Trust 14 determined to appropriate a 
portion of the income at their disposal towards main- 
tuining in different parts of the country a cute- 
chising lecture or exercise,” of one hour per 
week for children above seven years of age, Who 
were to be instructed in Dr. Watts’s historical and 
doctrinal catechisms, and for proficiency to be rewarded 
with copies of the Scriptures and small uniary 
amounts, the ministers who conducted these classes re- 
— pes annum sums varying from £5 to £7. It was 
srovided that the exercises were to be in the meeting- 

ouse, so that other persons may come and hear who 
have a mind to learn anything thereby,” and were to be 
“on some weekday, if it can be, rather than on the 
Lord's days.” A conference of ministers was held in 
1741, at which it was resolved “to set up the work of 
catechising, in one form or another,” and effect was 
given to that determination in many parts of the 
country. The Raid of the Young Pretender, the Seven 
Years’ War, and the American War of Independence 
followed, and the condition of the working classes 
became very lamentable. The masses of the poor, says 
Mr. Green, in his History of the English People,” “ were 
ignorant and brutal to a degree which it was hard to 
conceive. The criminal class gathered boldness and 
numbers in the face of ruthless laws which only testified 
to the terror of society, laws which made it a capital 
crime to cut down a cherry tree, and which strung up 
twenty young thieves of a morning in front of New- 
gata” The state of the prisons was horrible. No pro- 
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vision was made for the maintenance of those whose 
offence did not amount to felony. It was the condition 
of these prisoners which first appears to have stirred 
the philanthropic action of Mr. Robert Raikes, then the 
proprietor and editor of a provincial paper of large cir- 
culation in the county of Gloucester. Pleading in their 
behalf in 1768, he wrote,“ A person who looked into the 
— * on Saturday morning was assured that several 
ad not tasted food for two or three days before. The 
boilings of pots or the sweepings of pantries would be 
well bestowed on these r wretches.” Mr. Raikes 
not only raised money for their relief, but gave personal 
attention to the improvement of their condition, the 
value of which was testified to by John Howard, in 
1773: “ Mr. Raikes continues his unremitting attention 
to the prisoners.” Among other plans, he gave to 
some of the prisoners who could read small sums to 
teach others who had not mastered that rudiment of 
learning, and the effect proved very gratifying. 

Some few years later, a Christian philanthropist, Mr. 
William King, woollen card maker, of Dursley, came 
over to Gloucester, in hopes of ministering spiritual aid 
to two condemned criminals. Walking with Mr. Raikes 
in a low part of the city of Gloucester, some conversa- 
tion took place upon the Sabbath desecration which was 
there witnessed. To a question from Mr. Raikes, 
How is it to be altered?” Mr. * is said to have 
replied, Open a Sunday-school, as I have opened one 
at Dursley, with the help of a faithful journeyman, but 
business prevents me from spending so much time in 
it as I could wish, as I feel I want rest.“ Mr. King was 
known to be an attendant at Whitefield’s Tabernacle, 
and Mr. Raikes, remembering this, and the prejudice 
which was likely to be excited in the minds of the 
clergy by any such association, replied, “ It will not do 
for 1 “Then,” said Mr. King, why not the 
Church do it?” To this no reply is recorded, and the 
question probably often — itself to Mr. Raikes’ 
mind after that conversation. In 1777 the Rev. Thomas 
Stock became Head-master of the Cathedral Grammar 
School at Gloucester. He, too, was of philanthropic 
tendencies, and at his former cure, Ashbury, in Berk- 
shire, had assembled some children in the church porch 
for catechetical instruction. Mr. Stock appears to 
have been a pluralist, as, in addition to the head- 
mastership, he was vicar of Glasbury, rector of St. 
John the Baptist, Gloucester, pe ual curate of St. 
Aldate, Gloucester, and curate of Hempstead. 

Mr. Raikes’ attention was, about this time, again for- 
cibly directed to the evils resulting from the neglected 
condition in which the children of the labouring class 
were permitted to grow up. Ignorant, profane, filthy, 
and disorderly in the extreme,” was his not too forcible 
description. He resolved, therefore, to make some 
attempt to bring about a better state of things. It was 
a prevalent impression among the educated classes of 
the day, or, at any rate, was generally accepted as a 
salve to conscience for not undertaking the work of 
reformation, that the “ lower orders of mankind ” were 


| 
“incapable of improvement,” and therefore that any | 
| 


“attempt to reclaim them” was “ impracticable, or 
at least not worth the trouble.“ Mr. Baikes’s expe- 
rience with the prisoners had convinced him of the | 


for about two hours in the morning, and about the 
same time in the afternoon. A second school, con- 
ducted at the sole cost of Mr. Raikes, was opened in 
the parish of St. Mary de Crypt, in which he resided. 
By house to house visitation, Mr. Raikes succeeded in 
securing the consent of the parents to the attendance 
of their children, and the kind interest which he mani- 
fested for. them, in various ways, soon won their hearts. 
“ Clean hands, clean faces, and their hair combed were 
the stipulations. As to tattered garments, Mr. Raikes 
met excuses with the reply, “If you can loiter about 
without shoes and in a ragged coat, you may as well 
come to school, and learn what may tend to your good.” 
The children were taught to read, and learned to com- 
mit to memory portions of the Church Catechism and 
Watts’s hymns. “The omy principle I inculcate,” said 
Mr. Raikes, “is to be kind and good-natured to each 
other; not to provoke one another; to be dutiful to 
their parents; not to offend God by cursing and swear- 
ing; and such little plain precepts as all may compre- 
hend.” The effect upon the behaviour of the pupils 
was soon marked. The change,” said a manufacturer 
who employed many of these children, could not have 
been more extraordinary had they been transformed 
from the shape of wolves and tigers to that of men.” 
As to the educational result, Mr. Raikes thus wrote 
to Mr. W. Fox, who, in 1785, was instrumental in 
forming the Society for the Establishment and 
Support of Sunday-schools throughout the King- 
dom of Great Britain: “ With respect to the pos- 
sibility of teaching children by the attendance they 
can give upon Sunday, I thought with you, in 
my first onset, that little was to be gained; but I 
now find that it has su ted to the nts that the 
little progress made on the Sunday might be improved ; 
and they have, therefore, en d to give the teachers 
a penny a week to take the children once or twice 
a day, during the recess from work at dinner time 
or morning, to take a lesson every day in the week. 
To one of my teachers who lives in the worst part 
of our suburbs I allow two shillings a week extra 
(besides the shilling I give her for the Sunday employ), 
to let as many of them as are — come to read in 
this manner. I see admirable effects from this addition 
to my scheme.” Solvitur ambulando. The experiment 
was an acknowledged success. No plan,” said Dr. Adam 
Smith, “has promised to effect a change of manners 
with equal ease and simplicity since the days of the 
apostles.” The movement was frowned upon by some, 
of whom the Rev. Dr. Glasse speaks as “ advocates for a 
slavish subjection in the poor which they know will be 
best favoured by keeping them in a state of abject 
ignorance,” but philanthropists heartily welcomed the 
prospect opened out to them by this mode of action. 
“The Dissenters of every denomination,” testified Mr. 
Raikes, “were assiduous in their co-operating aid to 

ive vigour and permanency to this institution.” In Lon- 

on the first Sunday-school was established, about 1784, 
in connection with the Rev. Rowland Hill’s congrega- 
tion at Surrey Chapel; Stockport, Leeds, and Manches- 
ter especially took up the work with spirit. In four years 
from the commencement of the first school it was calcu- 


lated that more than a quarter of a million of scholars 


utter fallacy of this argument. He was aware that a were receiving instruction, a r esult largely attributable 
much greater influence might be produced by early | to the gratuitous aid in the work which had been freely 


training ; but he felt that there was a counter-balancing ) 


rendered. At the Easter Quarter Sessions the Glouces- 


difficulty which had to be considered. The prisoners | tershire magistrates, by a unanimous vote, declared that 


had the whole week to devote to this plan of improve. | 


“the benefit of Sunday-schools to the morals of 


ment, if they felt incline’, while many of the children | the rising generation is too evident not to merit 


upon whom the experimert had to be tried were occupied | 
in pin-making, or other employment, during the work- 
ing days, so that Sunday alone was available for rescuing 
them from “ barbarous ignorance.” Knowing, however, 
that it was upon that day that their lawlessness was most 
manifested—“farmers, and other inhabitants of the town 
and villages,” he said, complain that they receive 
more injury to their property on the Sabbath than all 
the week beside —he recognised the importance of 
making some attempt to “civilise” them. He did not 
share in the “ prejudice that we are to do nothing on 
the Sabbath day which may be deemed labour, and 
therefore, we are to be excused from all application of 
mind as well as body,” believing that the lesson to be 
learned from the example of Christ was that whatever 
tends to promote the health and happiness of our 
fellow creatures” is a sacrifice “ peculiarly acceptable 
on that day.” He could not be unconsious of the fact 
that, by enlisting lay persons in the work of edu- 
cation, * was in danger of arousing clerical suscep- 
tibilities, the — of which may be judged 
from the fact that, before starting a school in 
Chester, some years later, some Wesleyan Methodists 
thought it prudent to submit the proposed rules to the 
bishop of the diocese for approval. He found a ready 


co-operator in the Rev. T. Stock; but the example 
found for some time few imitators. Writing in the | 
Gloucester Journal, more than three years after the 
starting of the first school, he strategetically announced 
that “ Some of the clergy in different parts of this 
county, bent upon attempting a reform among the 
children of the lower class, are establishing Sunday- 
schools for rendering the Lord’s-day subservient to the 
ends of instruction,” but in a private letter subse- 
quently written to Colonel Townley, he said: “I have 
endeavoured to engage the clergy of my acquaintance 
that reside in their parishes. One has entered into the 
scheme with great fervour, and it was in order to excite 
others to follow the example that I inserted in my 
paper the paragraph which I suppose you saw copied 
into the London papers.“ 

It was under these circumstances, therefore, that Mr. 
Raikes and the Rey. T. Stock, in July, 1780, went to 
the house of Mr. King, steward to Mr. Pitt, M. P. for 
Gloucester, and engaged the services of Mrs. King,at a 
salary of one shilling and sixpence per Sunday, of which 
sum Mr. Raikes contributed a shiling and Mr. Stock 
sixpence.” Mrs. King, on her part, undertook to in- 


struct such children as Mr. Raikes might send to her 


the recognition of this Bench.” In January, 1786, 
Archdeacon Kay, in his charge to the clergy of Notting- 
ham, declared, “ The power and efficacy of these institu- 
tions reach to such extent of situation and numbers as 
no other mode of improvement can possibly equal.” In 
May of the same year, the Bishop of Chester ventured 
upon an expression of approval, adding, At the same 
time they are not, I am convinced, to adopted with- 
out some qualifications and restrictions,” which the 
Bishop of — followed in July by a declaration 
that He doubted not that with proper management, 
and under the inspection of the parochial clergy, 4 
schools might be productive of great good among the 
children of the poor throughout his diocese.” In 1787 
Mr. Raikes was sent for by Queen Charlotte, and the 
result of the interview was thus described in a letter 
written in the following year: “ At Windsor the ladies 
of fashion pass their Sundays in teaching the poorest 
children.” George III. having given expression to the 
favour with which he regarded the movement, * 
Trimmer wrote —“ General joy prevails among the 
supporters of Sunday schools.“ 


Of the originator of the movement we have this de- 
scription from the pen of Miss Burney:—“ Mr. Raikes 
is not a man that, without a previous disposition toward 
approbation, I should greatly have admired. He is 
somewhat too flourishing, somewhat too forward, some- 
what too voluble; but he is witty, benevolent, good 
natured, and good hearted, and therefore the overtiow- 
ing of successful spirits and delighted vanity must meet 
with some allowance.” During the war against Napo- 
leon, Raikes contributed to the equipment of a volun- 
teer force, and in the distress which followed he took a 
leading part in the establishment of charitable organi- 
sations. He likewise took part in raising a fund for 
celebrating the coronation of George III. and Queen 
Charlotte by giving marriage portions to young women 
of virtuous character. He died at the age of seventy- 
five, and his survivors felt that no fact distinctive of 
his career was more worthy to be recorded upon the 
tablet erected to his memory in St. Mary de ae 
Church, than that he was the Founder of Su 7 
Schools,” which have now spread throughout the world, 
and the existence of which — had honourable associa- 
tion with the establishment of the Bible Society, the 
Religious Tract Society, the Sunday-school Union, and 
other agencies, and last, not least, with the system of 
National education, now securely established on a per- 
manent footing in this country. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tux great Smith case has been settled in a way that 
was not quite expected. It was assumed that when Dr. 
Rainy and Sir Henry Moncrieff had upon a 
motion, a decided majority in the General Assembly 
would support it. What they proposed was that the 
libel should be dropped at the s it had reached, and 
that, as the Professor had lost the confidence 
of the Church, he should be relieved of his 
chair. In opposition to that, however, three other 
motions were tabled—one by Dr. Begg, to the effect 
that things should be allowed to take their course; a 
second by Dr. Laidlaw, declaring that Professor Smith 
had not been puity of heresy, but ae him to 
be blameworthy in several respects; and a third by Dr. 
Beith in a like sense, and concluding that he should be 
rebuked by the Moderator and reponed in his office. 
Several votes were taken, with the final result that the 
last motion was carried by a majority of seven. Close 
upon six hundred took part in the division; but then the 
membership of the Assembly is about 730, so that there 
must have Soom a large num of abstentions. When 
all was over, Professor Smith, who from the first was 
the favourite of the galleries, was called forward and 
solemnly admonished—in which connection he made a 
very humble and becoming speech, which made a 
impression. The audience, however, did not think of 
him at all as a penitent. He was in their view a hero, 
and the rebuke was hardly finished when it broke out 
into wild cheering. 

It will give you some idea of the impression produced 
upon the spectators if I quote a sentence or two from 
the letter of a young lady, all whose prepossessions 
were against Mr. Smith, but who was carried away 
irresistibly by the stream. Yesterday’s proceedings,” 
she says, “I shall never forget. I never saw anything 
of the sort in my life before. G. and I started for the 
Assembly a little after seven a.m., and got a splendid 
seat. The Assembly didn’t begin till ten, so we tried to 
read till that time. But it was very difficult with the 
commotion that went on. The House was crowded, 
of course, and we sat all the time till about five — 
to the speeches of Sir Henry D. Laidlaw, Dr. Begg, an 
Dr. Beith. G. and I decidedly went in for any of the 
other motions rather than for Sir H.’s. We—and every 
one almost around us—thought Professor Smith should 

et another trial, and go back to Aberdeen, as 

e promised not to do so again — ] And he 
has gained the day! 1 must say 1 was not sure 
of Dr. Beith’s motion, but after hearing Pro- 
fessor Smith give such a humble, repentant speech, I 
joined heartily in the cheering. It was awfnlly 
exciting. The people rose en masse when they 
heard of the majority, and cheered waving their 


hats and handkerchiefs again and in. It was a 
dsight, although some thought it not quite seemly 
in a Church Court. Then Professor Smith was, 


conducted to the bar (you can imagine the excitement 
at that moment), and was admonished by the Moderator. 
After that he seemed not to know what to do, and there 
was a pause: However, Professor Lindsay, who-was 
sitting next him, told him to speak, and it was splendid. 
I’m sure you could not object. Then there was such a 
rush to shake hands with him, all er to get near 
him. Mr. E., who is staying with the B.’s, and knows 
you, says he saw the ladies embracing him, and heard 
Sir Henry say good-night to him, but not very cordially. 
I am sure you will duly appreciate this graphic account. 
The whole thing was evidently ‘as good as a play.“ 

That, however, isthe bright side. The result looks 
a trifle more grave when one remembers that what 
has taken place, is similar to what happens in the 
House of Commens when the ministry is outvoted. All 
the leaders—Dr. Rainy, Dr. Begg, Dr. Adam, Dr. 
Wilson, Sir H. Moncrieff (the legal adviser of the 
Church), Sheriff Campbell—went into the lobby with 
the minority; and as the course they took was in their 
belief essential to the e and well-being of the Free 
Church, it would only according to use and wont if 
they were now to step aside and leave Professor Smith 
— his friends to take their places on the Treasury 
ben hes. I fear that, for 2 purposes, the ex- 
change would not be a very happy one. The professors 
are well up in modern criticisms, but they have not 
been in the habit of taking much part in the manage- 
ment of the schemes of the Church. 

One thing is obvious, that if Sir Henry had carried 
his motion by the small majority of seven, it would 
have been even worse for the Church. Professor Smith 
will go back to Aberdeen with a salutary impression of 
the danger of dealing with debateable points in a pro- 
vocative way, und he may yet live to perform, as his 
friends expect that he will,a much needed service to 
the cause of evangelical religion. Whereas, if he had 
been thrown out by the voice of one or two, or half-a- 
dozen, there would have remained in his mind, and in 
the minds of those who support him a rankling irritation 
that might have issued in disagreeable consequences in 
after times. 

At the same time it must not be too rashly assumed 
that we have heard the last of this famous process. Dr. 
Begg is not the man to subside at the first reverse. He 
has, in the meantime, dissented and protested, and I 
shall not be surprised if there arises, sooner or later, a 
fresh agitation. It will be a thousand pities, but in 
matters of this kind you cannot reason with men. 

The Free Church Assembly gave forth no uncertain 
sound on the subject of Disestablishment. Dr. Rainy 
spoke splendidly, and the decisive vote which followed 
showed how strongly the current flows. Dr. Begg 
himself no longer maintains an irreconcilable position. 
He wants a Royal Commission. As to Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, he is so warped by his social instincts, and 
by his dread of Episcopacy, that his opposition has not 
much significance. 


‘ 


It is a striking testimony to the power of Christian 
willinghood that the income of the Free Church is this 
year ter than it ever was, that it is £40,000 more 
than lust year, and that the sum total is over £580,000. 

The most interesting event which has occurred in the 
Established Church Assembly is the taking of a decisive 
step toward the practical abolition of the Confession of 
Faith. A committee has been appointed to consider 
how the elders may be relieved from the obligation to 
express concurrence in it, and the motion to that effect 
was supported in speeches by several prominent minis- 
ters, who openly declared that they did not themselves 
accept its teaching. It is another nail struck into the 
coffin of the Establishment, because I am quite sure that 
the country will not agree to allow the State-paid clergy 
both to have their cake and to eat it. The Church and 
the State have a concordat, and if the clergy claim a 
right to set that concordat at defiance when it suits 
them, the demand will be made that, out of regard to the 
common principles of honesty and honour, the connec- 
tion should be put an end to. 


DEATH OF THE REV. JOHN CURWEN. 


Ir is our mournful duty this week to announce the death 
of the Rev. John Curwen, so widely known in connec. 
tion with the Tonic Sol-fa movement. Born in Heck- 
mondwike in 1816, after being educated at Coward 
College, he for many years sustained pastoral relations 
to 9 churches at Basingstoke, Stowmarket, 
and Plaistow, and by all with whom he was thus 
brought into contact he was highly esteemed for his 
genial nature and consistent Christian character. It 
was, however, the important aid which he rendered in 
popularising the study of vocal music, and the results 
of which ve extended to nearly every part of 
the world, with which his name will, in after- 
years, be most frequently associated. About the 
year 1839, while at Basingstoke, as the result 
of some experiments in education, he originated 
the “ Look-and-say method of teaching to read.” At 
Stowmarket, in 1841, he was much interested in the 
work done by Miss Glover, at Norwich, in teachin 
singing by means of letters pasted over the white an 
black keys of the pianoforte, and which eventuated in 
the — 2 of her “ Ladder of Tune,” by which the 
children were rendered familiar with an accurate pic- 
torial representation of interval. In thesame year, Mr. 
Curwen attended a conference of Sunday-school teachers 
at Hull, in which a discussion took place as to congre- 
gational singi Wonder having been expressed that 
an art which, in the Word of seemed to be so 
clearly demanded of all—“ young men and maidens, old 
men and children,”—Mr. Curwen ventured to express 
the opinion that the difficulties in the way were not 
inherent, and indicated the direction in which he looked 
for their removal. The assembled teachers were 
much interested, and a resolution was adopted calling 
upon him to give his attention to discovering the sim- 
pleat way of teaching music, and to employ his best 
energies in getting it into use. According to Miss 
Glover’s system (in which she differed from Mr. Hullah 
and Mr. Mainzer, who make the Sol-fa syllables only 
other names for the fixed notes), d always represents 
the key-note, whatever that may bo. Mr. Curwen 
adopted Miss Glover’s method, introducing what he re- 

ed as needful modifications and additions, and in 
7841 published The Little Tune-book Harmonised.” 
It may not be out of place here to introduce a descrip- 
tion, by Dr. Stainer, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
of the distinctive characteristics of the Tonic Sol-fa as 
compared with the Old Notation. “On behalf of 
Letter Notation,” he remarked in a paper read before 
the Musical Association for the Investigation and Dis- 
cussion of Subjects connected with the Art and Science 
of Music, “let me say, thatin it the relations of the 
seven sounds of the scale are so plainly evident alike to 
eye and ear, even when chromatically altered, that the 
correct singing of intervals becomes a matter of com- 
parative ease; whereas, in the staff system intervals be- 
come stumbling-blocks to singers because their exact 
size depends not only upon a vivid remembrance of the 
scale of the original key-signature, but upon the 
counter-orders issued by accidentals, which may at any 
moment themselves be countermanded by signs fetched 
from the signature for the pu * 

As an expression of his indebtedness to Miss Glover, 
who throughout her life manifested much interest in 
his work, Mr. Curwen tendered to her the profits of his 
first Sol-fa publication, which were returned 5 t hat 
lady in the same excellent spirit. In 1843 he published 
Singing for Schools and Congregations,” a book which 
was used for some years in the Home and Colonial 
Normal School in 1 In 1848, The 
Grammar of Vocal Music” appeared, and this was 
speedily followed by music for children in “School 
— and music for adults in“ * Manual and 
„The Tonic Sol-fa Service of Song.“ The first gathering 
of friends took place in 1850, and much interest was 
excited by the proof then given that the instruction suf- 
ficed to enable pupils to sing a musical composition at 
first sight. Before the second gathering in 1852 a very 
considerable impetus had been given to the move- 
ment by the serics of papers explanatory of the 
subject published in Cassell’s Popular Educator 
At this second gathering, an os, ong collaborateur 
was enlisted in the person of the Rev. A. Lowrie, who 
afterwards rendered much aid in extending the system 


in Scotland. In 1853, a Tonic Sol-fa Association was 
formed; membership was only attainable on posses- 
sion of a certificate of musical proficiency. In 1857 the 


association gave a concert at the Crystal Palace, in 
which 3,000 children took part, and which was attended 
by no less than 30,000 persons. The public approval 
was so decided that the association has since continued 
to hold these concerts yearly, with increasing attend- 
ances. In October, 1858, a representative gathering 


| of the National, British, and Endowed School teachers 


of London was held, and resolutions of a favourable 
character to the new system were adopted, a class of 
eighty schoolmasters and schoolmistresses being imme- 
diately formed for the study of the method. By the 
middle of 1858 the number of Tonic Sol-fa upils in 
town and country was calculated at over 65,000. The 
time had then arrived for a uated series of certi- 
ficates, the existence of whic — very serviceable 
in making suitable selections for members of choral 
societies. 

The fame of the movement was not destined to be 
limited to this country. In 1867 the officials of the 
Paris International Exhibition offered a prize of £200 
and a gold wreath for the best choir, the competition 
open to all the world. The Tonic Sol-fa Association 
determined to send a choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Proudman, and so marked was the success that, 
although technically excluded by the fact of its being a 
mixed choir of holies and gentlemen, the Empress of 
the French publicly presented them with a silver-gilt 
wreath of laurels, a special gold medal, and a diploma, 
Mr. Proudman also receiving a special gold medal, a 
diploma, and the badge of the Orpheonistes of France. 
One of the pieces selected was Sir J. Benedict's 
Hunting Song.” On their return to London this was 
again, by special desire, * by the choir in the 
presence of Bir J. Benedict, who 4 that he had 
never before heard it so well sung. 

A very large proportion of the certificates and prizes 
awarded by the iety of Arts for acquaintance 
with the theory of music having in o competition 
been awarded to the Tonic Sol-faists, Mr. Curwen con- 
sidered that the time had arrived when Government 
— be called upon to place the Tonic Sol-fa method 
and notation upon an equality with the old; and the 
result of the investigation instituted was an official 
notification that the request had been conceded. To 
each of the teachersof the 14,000 schools were then 
sent an Instruction Book and a Modulator, after which, 
at a representative conference held in London, a resolu- 
tion recommending the method to the teachers of the 
metropolis as worthy a fair and impartial trial, was 
passed unanimously; in 1872 a further advance was 
marked, when the London School Board decided to re- 
commend to all their teachers the use of the system. In 
1873 Mr. Sedley Taylor, in his work on sound and 
music, declared the new system to be “enormously, 
overwhelmingly, superior to the old.” At the 
close of 1874 an interesti meeting was held in 
Exeter Hall, when Mr. "Oarwen was presented 
with his rtrait and a sum of money to aid 
in the establishment of a Tonic Sol-fa College, which 
was incorporated in the following year. Of this college, 
Mr. Ourwen became president, an office which he held 
to the day of his death. The 13 the system 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ir d continues ; 
and by 1 it oo — 
success in * a ony, Ho ong, 
Beyrout, Mount Lebanon, Pui, South ‘Africa, — 
Calcutta, Barbadoes, St. Helena, Norfolk Island, Spain, 
Burmah, Chili, &. And in the midst of this success 
as astounding as it is gratifying—we have to communi- 
cate to our readers the announcement of the death of 
Mr. Curwen. The event, which will bring much grief 
to a widely-extended circle, took place on Wednesday 
evening, May 26, at Heaton House, Heaton Mersey, 
near Manchester, where the deceased, whose residence 
is at Plaistow, was on a visit to some friends. The 
deceased was in his sixty-fourth year. The funeral is 
announced to take place at the Cemetery, Ilford, 
Essex, this day, at half-past four o'clock. 


CaTHOLIC8 AND THE Srarz.— The Bishop of Tasmania 
writes to the Times: —“ It may allay the disquietude of some 
of your readers to know that it is possible for a representa- 
tive of her Majesty to be a zealous member of the Roman 
Catholic Church and yet a faithful servant of the Crown. 
The appointment of Mr. Weld to the vice government 
of Tasmania excited the same misgivings which have alarmed 
so many of my Presbyterian brethren, and it gives me plea- 
sure to record my witness, upon landing on these shores, that 
it is possible to combine fidelity to conscientious convictions 
with the utmost loyalty to the Queen, and the most im- 
partial devotion to the interests of her dependencies. There 
seems to be a choice between two alternatives only. The 
Crown must return to ite ice of limiting ite selection to 
those who belong to the lished Church, or extend it to 
those who, whatever their creed, possess the fittest qualifica- 
tions for the highest offices of State.” 


Hours ron Markriaces.—A Bill introduced by Mr. 
Blennerhassett, Mr. Monk, and Mr. Otway proposes to 
provide as follows :—‘‘ From and after the passing of this 
Act, marri may be solemnised at any time between the 
hours of eight of the clock in tho forenoon, and six of the clock 
in the afternoon, but no parson, vicar, minister, or curate of 
the Church of England shall be under any obligation to 
solemnise any - gy after twelve of the clock (noon), 
although it shall wful for any such parson, vicar, 
minister, or curate to do so, if he think fit, up to six of the 
clock.”” The Act is not to extend to Scotland. 


Tux WrsixTAN Tuanxsoivina Funp.—The Wesleyan 
Executive Committee have met in special session to consider 
the Jisposal of the Thanksgiving Fund. To meet all the 
requirements of Methodism, the Executive Committee re- 
commend that the Fund should be raised to £315,000, 
£280,000 is already promised. The committee resolved to 
grant £10,000 to the Foreign Missionary Society, which has 
a debt of £225,000 ; to pay the debt of £5,000 on the Schools 
Fund, and to make over £3,000 to the Theological 
Institution. 

Tux Deceasep Wire's Sister's But. — A memorial to 
the Prime Minister has been signed by over one hundred 
members of the House of Commons asking him to make such 
arrangements as will afford an opportunity for the discussion 
of the Deceased Wife’s Sister (Marriage with) Bill. The 
memorial, which is still in course of signature, sets forth 
that, although a majority of the members of the House of 
Commons *re in favour of the Bill, no opportunity for ite 
discussion in the House has been afforded for the past few 
years. 
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RALEIGH MEMORIAL CHORCH. 


Tur memorial-stone of the above church, 
which is situated in an advantageous position 
at the junction of four roads in the Albion- 
road, Stoke Newington, was laid yesterday b 
the Rev. Dr. Allon, minister of Union Chapel, 
, and Chairman-elect of the — 
tional Union. The a commen 
et half. past four in the afternoon, and on an 
improvised platform surrounding the scene 
of immediate attraction was a and in- 
fluential number of members of the congre- 
ration of Milton-road Chapel, which the new 
building is intended to su e, and several 
friends and su various denomina- 
tions in the neighbourhood. It may not at 
this point be uninteresting to give a descrip- 
tion of the church in course of erection. 
The site of this church is at the corner of 
the Milton and Albion roads, and the build- 
ing now in course of erection will be arranged 
and fitted with every appliance and conve- 


nience for — * worship and Sun- 
day-school work. In plan, the entrance 
to the ground-floor of the church is central, 
and the buil is entered by a large lobby, 
cut off by swing doors. he seating is 
arranged in three blocks, the side blocks 
radiating to face the pulpit. A space of 
20in. by 2ft. 9in. is allow 1 ee. 
The pulpit, of oak and hard woods, is to be 
of large size, centrally placed. Behind, in 
the apse, is the organ and choir. The 
galleries run round three sides of the church, 
aid are reached by two stone staircases. 
The whole building has been planned with 
t ie view of reducing the internal supports to 
the smallest number and dimensions—viz., 
four iron columns, two on each side—so that 
practically the whole area is uninterrupted 
ani without obstruction. The esthetic ob- 
jection to iron columns has also been over- 
come by framing the structure over them in 
timber, so as to form part of the general 
roofing, thus avoiding the appearance of 
u adue — eee . By these means 
a large an ilding has been obtained 
at a comparatively low cost. Under the organ 
gallery the deacons and ministers’ vestries 
are , and with a separate entrance 
from Milton-road. The total number of 
sittings provided is 1,000. The lecture-hall 
and school 111 fights * church, 1 — is 
a »proached by two ta of steps, with a 
vor e The hall is well 


t» hold 100, with a gallery and separate en- 


for public meetings, and is so arranged that 
it can be screened off to form a se 

class or meeting-room to hold fifty or sixty 
adults. It is provided with an open fire- 
place. Adjoining on one side is a school 
library, on the - & a properly-fitted school- 
scullery, and underneath a heating chamber 
and store cellar. In general design the 
building may be described as thirteenth 
century Gothic, but ao treated. A cul- 
minating point in a building of this cha- 
racter being desirable, it is obtained by the 
ventilating turret with roof, which is thus of 
practical utility and artistic value. The 
materials adoptedare red brick externally and 
creamy white internally, relieved with Bath- 
stone dressings. The heating will be by a 
system of small-bore hot-water pipes. e 
contract is for £5,800, and is being carried 
o it by Mr. Chessum, of Highbury, under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. John Sul- 
man, A. R. I. B. A., of 16, Furnival's-iun, Hol- 
born, E. C. 


At the outset of the proceedings, the Rev. 
VAUduAN Pre, of Stamford-hill, offered an 
i npressive dedication prayer, after which the 
Rev. Faanx Sopen, of Lower Clapton, read 
the 132nd Psalm. 


The Rev. Joux Jounstons, minister of the 
Milton-road Chapel, then read a statement, in 
which he set forth the principles of Non- 
conformity. He said that the church was to 
be built by the free-will offering of Christ's 
poopie. including contributions by members 
of all denominations in the Xx —— 
The nt church was called Hare-court 
0 a name that had become rich with 
tie associations of a long and noble 
with which the congregation of Milton-road 
wore proud to be connected. It was a church 
which had been planted amid the storms 
of persecution, and, like a beacon-light, 
had shone for erations amid sur- 
rounding darkness in Al te, and 
shone with still splendour in 
Canonbury ; but still the name itself had no 
signification for them. He referred to other 
cha in the metropolis whose names bore 
little or no significance, but he said the 
church in course of erection had a distinct 
significance. It was to be called the Raleigh 
M morial Church. Dr. Raleigh was the first 
pastor of Hare-sourt Chapel after its re- 
moval to Canonbury. He called forth the 
Christian activities and liberal generosity of 
his flock, so that very soon a large amount of 
Work wa; undertaken in contiguous districts, 
Mr. Johnstone referred to the pist history of 
the church in Milton-road, and to th» steps 
that led up to the erection of the new bu ld 
ing. The present church was a memorial of 
one who devoted a life of earnest toil and 
faculties of a high order to the noblest of all 
works, the preaching of the Gospel for the 


salvation of men. He asked the co-o n 
of all who had profited by Dr. Raleigh’s work 
in contributing towards the memorial. The 
building of the new church would be the 
opening of a fountain to clothe with fertility 
surrounding barrenness, to refresh weary 
travellers by the way, and to build a new fort 
against the great warfare of sin and suffer- 


ing. ( Applause.) 

r. WII, secretary of the church, then 
in suitable terms nted to Dr. Allon a 
silver trowel, with which he (Dr. Allon) 
proceeded with due and reverent formality 
to lay the memorial stone. In a crevice 
below the stone was deposited a bottle con- 
taining the Times newspaper of the same 
day, the Nonconformist and Independent of 
last Thursday, and some current coins of 
the realm. 

Dr. Auton then declared the foundation- 
stone to be well and truly laid, a memorial- 
stone, he said, of a temple for God’s worship, 
and destined, he trusted, for blessings — 
culable to generations of men. ( Applause.) 
To himself some of those marks of respect 
which were paid to age were beginning to be 
shown. had spared him for thirty-seven 
years to work for Him in Islington, and 
although his strength was not yet consciously 
abated, he could not expect many more years 
of labour to be vouchsafed to him. After 
referring to the devotedness which the pastor, 
Mr. Johnstone, displayed in his work, he con- 
gratulated him on the laying of the foundation- 
stone, and the approaching completion of 
such an appropriate and suitable church. 
He (Dr. on) was thankful that such a 
ceremony could be performed no longer in 
the obscurest manner, but in the light of day, 
and in a place where four ways met, where 
everybody could be witness of their proceed- 
ings, and where the church would, he trusted 
for many years be its own witness. They 
ought not to forget that this privilege was 
not accorded to their forefathers. They were 
not permitted to perform such a service as 
they were in. In that very parish 
men were taken to prison and burnt at 
the stake for worshipping God contrary 
to law. Thanks to Liberal principles, they 
were now as much under the protection of the 
law as the Established Church of this realm. 
(Applause.) The only distinction between 
Nonconformist and tablished Churches 
was simply that of legal endowment, and 
that, he , would not be continued in- 
definitely. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Johnstone had 
already spoken so wisely and in such a 
estholic nr that nothing need be added on 

0 


his ( Dr. n’s) part as to the legitimacy 
of their position as Co tionalists in 
erecting a place of worship. They stood on 


their rights ; they did not make their ecclesi- 
astical ancestry the chief vindication of what 
they did; but when the legitimacy of what 
they did was challenged, and New Testament 

recedent was invoked, then they felt justi- 
fied in saying, their enemies being judges, 
that their churches did conform more than 
any others to the precedent of the New Tes- 
tament. (Applause.) Some of them present 
were of opinion that there was an increasing 
need of — of the order represented by 
the one whose memorial-stone he had 
laid. It was a great deal in these days 
of sacramentalism, of ecclesiastical tra- 
dition and priestly pretension, to have 
churches planted here and there and 
everywhere that would bear witness to 
the simple spirituality of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ. In the church in course of 
erection the Gospel would be presented in its 
simple spiritual aspects, and it would appeal 
directly and exclusively to the spiritual 
sympathies and spiritual life of the wor- 
shipper. He was sure his friend would make 
no pretension on the ground of his ordina- 
tion or his a lic traditions; he would 
simply stand in the light of God's truth, and 
claim their sympathies in so far as they judged 
him to be a faithful expounder of the Word. 
He (Dr. Allon) believed in Christian willing- 
h which was sufficient for the erection of 
such churches. They did not contemplate 
the levying of a rate on their neighbours to 
defray the expense of the building or the 
sustenance of worship in it ; they ay asked 
those who sympathised with them in their 
polity and New Testament doctrine to show 
their sympathy by contributing to the erec- 
tion of the church and the maintenance of 
its worship. He would just add that he 
thought it could be made manifest that their 
churches were sufficient for the evangelisa- 
tion of the neighbourhood around. He 
thought that the traditions of their church 
already went very far towards this demon- 
stration. The noble work that was done at 
Hare-court under the ministry of their 
revered friend, Dr. Raleigh, was more than an 
answer to all objections that without va 
national endowment districts of the country 
would be left unprovided with means of wor- 
ship. The history of their church was every- 
where. It was one of successful and ade- 
quate aggression. If the multiplied churches 
were to spread themselves as t ie churches in 
existence already did, there weld be no need 
to — 4 of inadequato provision of places 
of worship in neglected parts of the country. 
Methodism with its noble zeal, Congregation- 
alism with its indomitable principles, had 
dore a work which had won praise even from 
their enemies in different parts of the land. 


(Applause.) It was to hima great gratifica- 
tion to be associated with a ceremony in 
which the name of his dear and honoured 


friend, Dr. Raleigh, was prominent. For 
about eighteen years Dr. Raleigh and him- 
self had been associated in close and delicate 
relationship. He did not think any friend- 
ship could have been more entire. He did 
not remember a single word from the lips of 
his friend that he could wish ken, nor 
a single thing that he could wish undone. In 
circumstances that tried the manner of men, 
that tried the sympathy and tenderness of men, 
Dr. Raleigh was true from the v core to 
the outside. Everything about him was 
manly, and tender, and true; and he was 
thankful that a worthy memorial—as he was 
sure the church in course of erection would 
be—of Dr. Raleigh’s honoured name and 
efficient ministry would stand there. He 
prayed that God’s rich blessing would be 
upon Mr. Johnstone, the deacons of his 
church, and the members who were in fellow- 
ship with them, and that the spirit of aggres- 
sion and of work might come upon them with 
a resistless power. He could not but express 
his t that his own con ation was dis- 
qualified from rendering that help which, he 
was sure they would feel it their privilege to 
render in ordinary circumstances; but as 
they all knew his own congregation had been 
indulging in bricks ard mortar, and had at 
present a debt of £10,000 on their shoulders, 
which tended to make them intensely selfish. 
(Laughter.) He was only that his con- 

gation could not render the substantial 
hel that they would wish, but he hoped that 
God would bless Mr. Johnstone and his people 
in their t 2 

The . H. Son (of Westminster 
Chapel) then offered prayer. 

The Rev. Mr. Jounstonz then announced 
that the building cost £8,000, including the 
freehold, and if the various contributors 
would lay £3,000 in the purses provided for 
them on the memorial-stone, the building 
would be free from debt when opened. 

The memorial-stone hymn was then sung, 
and the p i terminated. 

Afterwards tea was served in the Milton- 
road schoolroom, anda public meeting was 
subsequently held in the church. The Rev. 
Principal Newth occupied the chair, and the 
proceedings commenced with the usual devo- 
The 01 in addressing th 

HAIRMAN, the meeting, 
spoke of the beneficial influences that — 
brought about by united worship—an ordi- 
nance which he thought at the present day 
was undervalued. He expressed his earnest 
sympathy with the co tion in their 
work, and his esteem for the pastor, wishing 
him God-speed in his undertaking. 

The Rev. A. Hannay (Secretary of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales) 
expressed his interest in the movement, asso- 
ciated as it was with his dear friend, Dr. 
Raleigh, with whom he had had close and 
personal connection since the day of his 
ordination to the Christian ministry. When 
he (Mr. Hannay) was a student at 
the University of G w, Dr. Raleigh 
was ordained pastor of a church in Greenock 
in 1844 or 1845. An additional tie between 
them was that they were “ brither Scots.” 
They were born within nine miles of each 
other, and had the kindly feeling which men 
from one district of Scotland seemed to have 
more than any other men for one another. 
It had been a matter of nal pride for 
him to watch the cotifgeof=Dr. Raleigh from 
the first years of his assuming the pastoral 
office down to the very last. There had been few 
minds in the Congregational ministry equal to 
that of Dr. Raleigh, and there had been few 
characters more ly Christian, more pure, 
more noble, and which, in a practical way, 
more touchingly illustrated his preaching 
than that of their departed brother. Tocom- 
memorate his work and the beauty and great- 
ness of his Christian service was a good work 
to do, and, although yey | from indis- 

ition, he (Mr. — felt he would fain 

present in the hour when they were doing 
it. By the new church which was in course 
of erection, Dr. Raleigh’s name would be 
kept fragrant; and it was well that there 
should be such memorials. The preservation 
of the name of men like Dr. eigh would 
lead men to follow in his footsteps. He 
prayed that Dr. Raleigh’s name would be 
as a seal of refreshment and life-giving to 
them all throughout their history as a 
church. 

The Rev. Dr. McAvustang, in an eloquent 
speech, spoke of the virtuesand graces of Dr. 
Raleigh, than whom, he said, there never 
was, per „a man in the ministry of Con- 
gregati churches from first to last more 
snecessful. The two features combined in 
Dr. Raleigh’s character, intellectual gran- 
deur and childlike simplicity, recommended 
him more than anything else to the various 
churches to which he the privil of 
ministering. Dr. McAuslane also — of 
the difficulties a London minister often had 
to encounter with troublesome deacons and 
members of his congregation, and pointed 
out the best way of getting rid of such diffi- 
culties. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. 
H. C. Lemon, who gave an interesting sketch 
of the history of Hare-court Chapel, and 
referred, in many touching allusions, to the 
personal intimacy he had had with, and the 
work performed by, Dr. Raleigh. 

The Rev. Dr. Parker, in a characteristic 
and telling speech, referred to the difficulties 
which beset a London minister. He, how- 
ever counselled ministers to do their own 


work in their own way, and to see that they 
did not find censorious fault with men 
who were operating on a different plan, and 
moving in a different direction from them- 
selves. Alluding to the special event which 
had brought them together, he said they 
had shown ineffable wisdom and tender 
titude in the name they had chosen by which 
to hand down to future generations their 
new enterprise. A better name they could 
not attach to their church. It was spotless 
in its reputation, rousing and inspiring in 
every memory which it suggested. It was 
possible, he said, to do more fora man by 
memorial than to do something for him 
in the actual course of his life. The 
Hare-court Chapel people did not fall into 
that mistake in the case of their dear and 
now sainted friend; but he cautioned the 
Milton-road congregation against falling into 
that mistake. Dr. Parker concluded by 
paying a high tribute to the personal worth 
and abilities of Mr. Johnstone, the minister 
of the church. 

A special choir, accompanied by the organ, 
rendered very creditably a selection of 
antbems during the evening. The proceed- 
ings terminated by the singing of a hymn 
and the pronouncing of the benediction. 


STRATFORD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 


REOPENING SERVICES. 


Tux reopening of this church after restora- 
tion is being celebrated by a series of re- 
opening services. On Thursday last, in the 
evening, a sermon was — by the Rev. 
Dr. Parker, of the os | Temple; on Sunday, 
sermons were preached morning and evening 
respectively by the Rev. Dr. Aveling, Kings- 
land, and the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A, 
Clapham. Appropriate sermons are also to 
be preached on other dates extending to the 
14th June, and collections will be made in 
aid of the restoration fund. It may be 
stated that the building has been thoroughly 
restored and renovated, repainted, revar- 
nished, and cleansed throughout. There is sit- 
ting accommodation for 1,570 persons, but on 
occasion the building has been made to accom- 
modate as many as 2,000. The space be- 
tween the church building and the lecture 
hall, formerly vacant land, has been built in. 
The ground floor below the church is ocoupied 
asa large school-room,and beneath the lecture 
hall is a series of class-rooms. The ground 
between the two has now been converted into 
other class-rooms, and above, on a level with 
the church and lecture hall, there is now a 
waiting-room, a vestry for the pastor (Rev. 
James Knaggs), and a deacons’ vestry, with 
lavatory, &c. All the various rooms occupied 
to the purposes of the —— are now there- 
fore comprised in one large building, which, 
it is — to say, is a great convenience, 
The cost of renovation is set down at about 
£650, and that of erecting the class rooms 
and vestries at an additional £500, or, say, 
about £1,200 in all. Of this sum only some 
£230 remains to be contributed. When the 
debt is wiped off it is proposed to spend, say, 
another £100 in adequate fittings for the 
class-rooms, vestries, Kc. 

A social tea was held in the large school- 
room on Tuesday eveving. Tea was provided 
for about 400 persons, and the proceeds of the 
entertainment will, of course, be utilised in 
liquidation of the debt upon the building. 

Subsequently a public meeting was held 
in the church, the chair being taken by Mr. 
Henry Wright, J.P., and amongst those 
present were Rev. Dr. Wilson, Revy.—Con- 
way, Rev.—Sissons, Rev. E. T. Egg, B.A., 
Rev. J. Dickerson Davies, Rev. James Knaggs, 
(pastor), Rev. J. Towner, Mr. Grey, Mr. Brown 
(secretary), etc. 

A hymn having been sung, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. J. Dickerson Davres. 

The v. James Kwnacas proceeded to 
give a history of the Congregational move- 
ment connected with this particular building. 
He stated that the first idea of a new Congre- 
gational church for Stratford was mooted by 
the Rev Dr. Ferguson, about thirty years 
ago, while he was a minister of the Brick- 
fields Chapel. Dr. Fe n left very soon 
after, and was succeeded by the Rev. T. E. 
Stallybrass, who after a while moved in the 
matter in conjunction with his friends. The 
first step was taken at a meeting held in the 
Brickfi Chapel on May 15th, 1861. A 
second meeting was held on the 22nd of the 
same month, when acommittee was formed 
to carry out the decision of the church. 
After many difficulties had been surmounted, 
the site of the present building was purchased 
on March 19, 1864. As, however, the church 
on the brickfields did not wish to enter into 
an enterprise so expensive as that contem- 
plated by the committee, a separation became 
necessary, and a resolution to that effect was 
passed on the 4th January, 1865. On the 
22nd November, 1865, a meeting was held in 
the Artillery Hall, over which Mr. Samuel 
Morley presided, when the plans of Mr. Row- 
land Plumb were presented and approved ; 
at the same meeting, Wm. Settles, Esq., of 
Stork House, was appointed treasurer. It 
was Mr. Settles who undertook the whole re- 
sponsibility of signing the contract with the 
builders—(hear, hear)—and advanced the 
money as it was required for the payment of 
the work. But for the noble and munificent 
liberality of this faithful friend, this church, 
in all probability, would not have been built, 
for no other gentleman would venture to 
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share with him th ibili of building ing. 
ag oe qed Mr. Settles was sti 


with them, and had been spared to see the 
completion of the building scheme. (Ap- 
plause.) The next step taken was the turn- 
ing of the first sod by Mrs. Settles on the 
2nd February, 1866. The memorial-stone 
was laid by Mr. Samuel Morley in June of 
the same year, and in March, 1867, the build- 
ing was solemnly dedicated to the service of 
God. At a meeting of the financial com- 
mittee held on 16th November, 1871, for the 
purpose of celebrating the completion of the 
trust-deed, the following report was read :— 
“ Divine services were conducted by many 
earnest and faithful ministers of the Gospel 
during the first eighteen months after the 
opening of our church. In October, 1868, an 
enormously-attended meeting of the church- 
members and seatholders was held, when, 
after a few expressions of opinion, it was 
unanimously resolved that the Rev. James 
Knaggs should be invited to become our 
pastor. The cordial acceptance of this invi- 
tation on his part was the cause of great joy. 
On the first Sabbath of the year 1869, he 
entered on his stated ministry in this place, 
and on the 9th of the following month a re- 
opening service was held, which was enor- 
mously attended by ministers and others.” 
It might be stated one condition of his 
accepting the was the dissolution 
of the small hip that had previously 
existed. The deacons’ report, on the same 
occasion, referred to the formation of the 
new fellowship :—“* The Christian church 
which was for nearly three years assembled 
in this building was formed on E the 
7th Feb , 1869, when the Rev. Frank 
Sodon, of wen Clapton, received into 
fellowship seventy-two members who had de- 
termined to unite er for Christian wor- 
ship, to promote each other’s spiritual love, 
— to labour for the extension of the king- 
dom of Christ.” It proceeded to ratify the 
election of Mr. K to the pastorate— 
“an act which it abundant reasons to 
be grateful for, as it calls to mind his earnest- 
ness and success in the preaching of the 
Gospel of the grace of God, for it has 
watched the nr of the multitudes 
to the service of e sanctuary, and 
heard, from time to time, who 
have been led to believe in Jesus as their 
Saviour, declare themselves to be on the 
Lord's side.” The fellowship thus formed 
had had added to it during eleven years 
nearly 800 members. The whole cost 
of building and site, &., amounted to 
£13,441 48. 8d. The site, indeed, was almost 
a gift. It did not cost more than £300, if it 
cost that, and up to the present time it would 
wang fetch £2,000. It was pure 
rom Mrs. Curtis, who, he sup „named 
a very small sum out of her love for evan- 
gelistic work in this neighbourhood. To that 
sum must be added £3,000 due to the 
treasurer for interest on money lent, &c. 
That £3,000, ther with other £5,000, 
making in all £8,000, Mr. Settles gave to the 
church. It was a princely gift. Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Spicer also gave largely. Next to 
them must be mentioned their beloved friend 
and brother, whom God had just taken from 
them, the Rev. John Curwen, who gave £500 
to the building debt. He also gave with pro- 
portionable Liberality to every other work 
of the church. Through his death, which 
took place last Wednesday, and that of his 
beloved wife, who died on the 17th January 
last, this church had lost two of its most 
devoted and most generous members. (Hear, 
hear.) The beautiful and erous Manner 
of their givi immensely enhanced the 
value of their . Their lovely lives had 
— behind my « a 22 . ‘Re ane — 
would be elt. To him (Rev. J. 
Mr. — 4 be a brother beloved, — he 
could not say how much he owed to his wise 
counsel and his lovin pathy. A long 
list of other kind and willing contributors 
and workers might be mentioned, but time 
would not allow. He must not, however, 
omit to say that the ladies had done most 
nobly at two bazaars, raising on both occa- 
sions nearly twice as much as was anticipated. 
The objects of these bazaars were to raise funds 
for the purchase of the Blue-row property, 
the renovation of the church, and the buildi 
of the lecture hall. These had cost something 
over £3,700. The new vestries and class- 
rooms cost over £400; and the church pro- 
perty without the renovation had cost about 
£19,841. Since the opening of the church 
between £30,000 and £40,000 had been raised 
for all purposes. The Sunday-school, which 
was founded in April, 1869, had increased 
from eighty-six scholars to about 1,000. At 
the present time there were seventy-two 
teachers in the school, most of whom—nearly 
all—were members of the church. The Sun- 
day-school here had done a truly noble work. 
He did not sup that there was any Sun- 
day-school in the East of London which had 
done a greaterjwork than the school connected 
with this church. When he spoke in that 
way he meant that the teachers were 
full of enthusiasm for their work, and 
now that they had got additional class- 
rooms, and better accommodation, he ex- 
ted increasing success in the future. 
He ought also to state that the completion of 
the buildings between the lecture hall and the 
church at the present time was very much 
owing to their honorary church secretary. 
(Hear, hear.) He thought at the beginning 
of the year that it would be a pity to attempt 


those 


renovation of the church without — 
the other buildings and so he set to work an 
did what he believed no other member of the 
church would have done at the time. He 
arranged to have these buildings completed, 
and had obtained money on loan without 
interest, and he thought the church would not 
be troubled about the payment for these 
buildings for some three or four years. He 
would not attempt to say anything further 
than this, but before resuming his seat he 
wished to express his devout thankfulness to 
Almighty God, in seeing the church reno- 
vated and building complete. 

The CHAarrMAN said had been looking 
forward to this occasion with very peculiar 
interest, not only because he came from a 
church which at the present time was full of 
sorrow because of the loss of one of the 
noblest of men and best of ministers, but 
also because he wanted to be with them in 
their joy, and for a little while to be a sharer 
of it. He congratulated the congregation on 
the statement which had been addressed to 
them by their pastor. He had never heard 
one so encouraging. There was great cause 
for titude that a gentleman like Mr. 
Settles should have taken such a burden of 
responsibility off their shoulders, and dis- 
charged such a large portion of the debt. It 
was & rare occurrence, and one that deserved 
to be read every year during the history of 
the church. He was thankful that Mr. 
Settles still lived to see the result of his own 
self-denial. His heart must be frequently 
cheered in seeing this place and in seeing 
the numbers of people who came to 
worship within these walls. Proceeding to 
speak of the district as be had known it 
years ago, Mr. Wright observed that the 
whole of thi had changed. The 
— 6 not only ~ _~ valuable 
r. built , but from a spiri- 
tual point of view an, the place had be- 
come more interesting and important. The 
late Mr. Curwen knew the interest he felt in 
the present gathering, and he to 
invite him to come to lunch, and t to have 
a i and drive round the neighbour- 
hood, that he might see how much it had 
grown in all its parts, and what a place of 
great importance it had become, believi 
that he would return with a very muc 
deepened interest in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Wright went on to say that he had come 
to express his —— with church and 
— — in eir holy work. He sin- 
cerely pathised with them in the loss 
they sustained in the removal of Mr. 
Jurwen. He was a man of an unusually large 
heart, which was full of all generous impulses. 
He was a man of large experience. He knew 
very much about churches, about the 
inistry, about mankind, and about worship, 
and they well knew what he had done to im- 
prove the worship of God in psalmody. Alto- 

ther the name of John Curwen stood alone. 
Son known all through the kingdom, and 
also in America, and in other parts of the 
world, and wherever it was known it was 
spoken of and thought of with honour. (Ap- 
plause.) Unfortunately London had become 
such a place that there were many 
churches which knew very little of each other. 
He was not only present to-night to express 
his personal interest in the work of this 
church, but as chairman of the London Con- 
gregational Union, which had been formed 
not only to promote the increase in the 
number of churches, but also to promote their 
union, and to try and bring Christian people 
to know each other better, and to increase 
their good fellowship. In that capacity he 
co tulated them to-night, and wished them 

In —— — the — on 
be of the London Congregational Union, 
expressed the interest which was felt by the 
churches of London in this vigorous and 
well-directed enterprise. 

The Rev. T. E. said that for twent 

his heart had been true to Stratford, 
and the more he saw of their work the more 
he rejoiced to be regarded as their friend. 
With regard to the history of the church the 
rr history 
of Christian churches that could not be 
tabulated, the results of which could only be 
ascertained “around the throne of God in 
heaven.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wiso delivered an address 
on the claims of Christ on His Church in 
relation to the unconverted. He contended 
that the teavhing of Christ had im 
a solemn obligation on the Church to bring 
the whole world under His rule. The 
Church of Christ, although of a sectional 
character, yet was agreed in the duty of love 
to God. W ver ita name or denomination, 
the main principal of every branch of the 
Church was love to Christ. This congrega- 
tion was a portionof the Church of 
Here, in this denominational distinction, 
there was room for conscientious exertions. 
They formed part of the great army 
which Ezekiel saw when the dry bones 
were quickened. The duty which now 
rested upon them was to consider how 
they could best discharge the claims of Christ, 
who had bought them with His own blood so 
as to bring the unconverted within the reach 
of spiritual grace. The rev. speaker 
roceeded to speak of the personal claims of 
Christ ; and he observed that according to 
statistics there were a million people in 
London who never attended church or chapel, 
a fact which revealed an appalling depth of 
spiritual destitution. The Sunday-school 


was the great nursery for the Church of 
Christ, and never was its operations more 
necessary than in these days of secular educa- 
tion. (Applause.) 

Rev. T. Sissons congratulated the church 
on having had the courage to erect a large 
building in the first instance. He was sure 
that C ionalism in this district was 
helped by their having a suitable building in 
which to worship God. As God had given us 
all beautiful for our enjoyment, he 
thought we should as largely as possible 
make to Him a return of the beautiful in 
worship. He had just returned from Rome. 
It was not a common thing to hear of a 
minister going to Rome, but surprise might 
be expressed that any one should ever return. 
But he thought that if they wanted to make 
a mana Protestant, send him to Rome. 
The ritualism there was so much overdone, 
and though no doubt all was meant for the 
best there seemed to him to be such an air of 
performance about the whole thing that he 
—1 5 with pleasure about his own country 
and the simple form of worship which it was 
his privilege to practice and enjoy. There 
had been a race of Nonconformists who held 
that the barer their buildings were and the 

rer their the better. (A laugh.) A 

y of this was once called upon to con- 
tribute towards the inore ue of the income of 
her minister, which she objected to doing 
on principle, 1414. the poorer the 
ministers were the better they preached. 
(Laughter.) Their Master, she said, was a 
poor man, and oftentimes knew not where 
to lay His head, and the more the servants 
were like the Master, the better, she 
thought, for religion. That wae all very well 
in theory, but in tice it was altogether 
wrong. They of denomination were cer- 
tainly in no danger of being spoiled by the 
surfeit of riches; i not. 17 tho 
churches gave the ministers large incomes, 
they also expected them to spend these large 
i and to live accordingly ; and no man 
comfort when 


the place of religion, but they might com 
as far as was possible with thebeautifulin eir 
ownchurches. What was wanted was toattract 
not to repel the people. In Rome the churches 
were eminently beautiful No fault could be 
found with the presence of art there. All 
that was to be seen was the outcome of the 
— and skill which God — Aer to 
umanity. But the most beautiful things 
to look u were of no avail unless they 
had also that alone which could do ple 
good—viz., the glorious Gospel. (A use.) 
Mr. F. Sarcenr also ad the meet- 


5 understand that £132 was collected 
during the day towards the £200 required to 
meet all the liabilities for renovation. 


INDEPENDENCY AT OXFORD. 


Tun foundation-stone of the new Congrega- 
tional Church and School Buildings, Cowley-road, 
Oxford, was laid on Thursday afternoon, May 
27th, by Hugh Mason, Esq., M.P., of Graby 
Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. About ten years 
o a determined effort was made to introduce 
onconformity into this district of the city, and 
now, in addition to large s attending 
the ordinary services, some or 400 children 
belong to the Sunday-schools. Up to the present 
time an introductory building has been used for 
all purposes, and has been for some time inade- 
quate andinconvenient. The new building will 
consist of church, lecture-hall and class-rooms, 
and will be built upon a site adjoining the pre- 
sent chapel, which will in futare be utilised 
entirely for eiucational purposes, and especially 
for the secular and religious instruction of the 
will bea wy bye 
and will seat 600 persons on the ground- 
leries. The seatin 


young. The new churo 
n form, 
floor, and 150 in the end 
consists of a centre and two side blocks, wi 
dividing them. The pulpit will be 
laced immediately in front of the o 22 
and in the centre of the archway, dividing the 
latter from the charch. The architect is Mr. 
John Suliman, of 16, Furnival's-inn, Holborn 
E. C. The builder Mr. Thomas Jones, of Oxford. 
The contract is for £4,460, which does not in- 
clude gas or heating apparatus. The total cost, 
with site, will be between £5,000 and 26.000. The 
minister, Rev. Keith Malden, presented Mr. Mason 
with a handsome silver trowel, in the name of 
the Building Committee, and placed underneath 
the stone a sealed vessel containing a brief history 
of the church ee Ss in April, 1870, 
& programme & proceedings. copies 
of the Times, Christian World, Nonconſor mist 
and Independent, and the Oxford woe : 
also current coins of the realm. r. Ka h 
Mason delivered an 2 address, and laid a 
cheque for £100 upon stone and in all some 
£269 were laid as offerings towards the building 
fund. A tea and public porting were held in the 
evening. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of 
Oxford presided. The treasurer, Mr. E. Radbone, 
presented a financial statement, from which it ap- 
that nearly half the required amount had 
ar cies and promised, inclasive, of a loan 


and grant of £500 from the English Co - 
tional Chapel-Building Society; and that £1,000 
had been promised, } — | as a loan free of 


interest. Addresses of encouraging character 
were delivered by Revs. J. C. Gallaway, M. A., 
Secre of the Chapel-Building Society ; C. H. 
Floyd, W. Hackney, T. Pinnock, D. Brook 
(Oxford), and 8. Lepine (Abingdon); and R. H. 
Hills and H. Underhill, E#qs. The special claims 


ot Nonconformity in Oxford, and the intrinsic 


importance of this work, alike make ana 
— generous help, which we trust will not be in 
ain. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


Her Masrstr's birthday was celebrated on 
Saturday, not only in London, but in all the 
chief towns in the kingdom, at the various 
Continental capitals, and at Cyprus. Parlia- 
mentary and official full-dress dinners were 
— by Mr. Gladstone, Earl Granville, the 

arquis of Harti , the Earl of Kim- 
berley, Mr. Childers, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the Attorney-General, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Master of the Horse, and 
other high officers of State. The Prince of 
Wales dined with Mr. Gladstone in Downing- 
street, and afterwards, with the Dukes of 
Edinburgh, Connaught, and Cambridge, was 
present at the Countess Granville’s reception 
at the Foreign Office. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice are ex- 
pected to return from Balmoral towards the 
close of next month. 

It is the Queen will visit Killarney 
during the 8 summer, and that Her 
Majesty will be the guest of the Earl and 
Countess of Kenmare. 


the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, and the Duke of 
Cambridge were nt. 

A levée was held at St. James's Palace on 
Monday by the Prince of Wales on behalf of 
Her —~ om The presentations were about 
400 in number, 

Prince Leopold started from Ottawa on 
Friday for Niagara Falls, whence he was to 

— to Chicago, accompanied by Princess 
uise. 

The Hon. oy» Ashley has been 
pointed a Church Estate Commissioner with- 
out salary. 

It is stated that Lord Sherbrooke will be 
asked to preside over the Commission which 
is to inquire into the property and revenues 
of the dity Companies. 

The Earl and Countess Co made their 
public entry into Dublin on Th All 
the public with 


ee mm Their 
estland-row railway-station to the Castle 
in an open carriage, and the ch was 
we hearty. In * — the and 
ountess went to iceregal Lodge, where 
they will take up their residence for the 
summer. 
Dr. Playfair has been duly installed as 
Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Commons 


Lord Northbrook presided on Monday at 
the annual mere of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society, and delivered an address tracing 
the progress of phical research during 
the past year. There were presented to the 
society by the Hydrographer of the Admiralty 
a oon statement of the work performed 
during 1879 in the examination and chartering 
of the seaboard in various parts of the globe ; 
and a report upon Indian surveys in 1878-9. 
Lord Aberdare was elected president for the 
ensaing year. The annual dinner was beld 
at Willies Rooms in the evening, the Duke 
of Edinburgh in the chair. The Swedish 
Minister, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord Aber- 
dare, Lord Chelmsford, and Sir Henry 
Rawlinson were amongst those present. His 
Royal Highness, in the course of his speech, 

some remarks with reference to his 
recent visit to Ireland. He expressed the 
opinion that the famine had not been at all 
exaggerated, and said that it would last for 
two and a-half months yet. The population 
of the west coast would starve assist- 
ance was continued to them. 

Lord Kimberley on Friday received a de- 

utation from the Aborigines’ Protection 
iety, which presented a memorial making 
representations upon the state of affairs in 
South Africa, and asking the Government to 
appoint a Royal Commission of Inquiry into 
our relations with the frontier tribes in that 


colony, in order to vide a for any 
injustice to which t may be and to 
devise measures for better t, 
as well as for the industrial and moral im. 


rovement, of the native races. The Colonial 
— in dealing with the various ta 
connected with administratio uth 
Africa which had been brought before him, 
said he could hold out no hope of being able 
to send out a Commission, as it would cause 
such a disturbance in the co as would 
render government impossible, and the Home 
Executive would have no power to carry out 
its recommendations. 

A meeting of the committee of the National 
Liberal Federation will shortly be held at 
Birmingham to consider the question of the 
pees which Mr. J. Chamberlain, M.P., 

intimated his intention to resign. There 
is a strong feeling in Birmingham that Mr. 
Chamberlain, who is regarded as the founder 
of the federation, and who has been president 
since its formation, should, if possible, be in- 
duced to continue in office. 

The annual meeting of the Sunday Society, 
the object of which is to obtain the opening 
of museums, art galleries, libraries, and gar- 
dens on Sundays, was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, on Saturday 


afternoon. The Earl of Dunraven presiled, 
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Thompson, Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P., Professor 
Plumptre, and Viscount Powerscourt. A 
paper by Professor J. R. Seeley, in support of 
the society, was read, and resolutions in ac- 
cordance with the objects of the society were 


The Grand Hotel, Trafalgar-square, was 
formally opened on Saturday evening by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs. The decorations of 
the hotel are very elaborate, and the use of 
coloured marble in the vestibule and other 
portions of the building has a very striking 
effect. The dining-room is a magnificent 
——_ and will accommodate 300 guests. 
ere is also a ladies’ drawing-room, very 
handsomely fitted, and a general reception 
and ing room, and throughout the build- 
ing all the latest appliances of science to euch 
establishments are provided. The Lord 
Mayor, in an opening address, mentioned that 
the site of the hotel was worth £300,000, and 
that more than £100,000 had been expended 
on the building. 

At the Guild police-court on Saturday, 
Mr. William Dormer, an accountant, of 
Newgate-strect, was charged with appro- 

riating to his own use £990 received by 
im on behalf of the creditors of the Christian 
Signal Publishing Company, of which he 
had been appointed trustee under a resolution 
for voluntarily winding up the company. 
The money had been rai by a call upon 
the shareholders, but the creditors could not 
obtain payment of the dividend declared. 
The prisoner had absconded, but was 
arrested. It was said that an action was 
pending before the Master of the Rolls, to 
remove the defendant from his trusteeship, 
and it was urged on his behalf that had the 
tion been suspended till that suit was 
— the money would have been handed 
over. The defendant was remantied, bail 
being refused. The Master of the Rolls on 


* 

deputation, — r of members of 
the —.— Board of Works, waited on 
the Home tary on Friday with reference 
to the London water supply. Sir J. Hogg, 
M. P., read a memorial asking that the 

should be empowered to undertake 

the su of water. Sir William Harcourt 
said the — 7 —— 1 to work 
in co-operation pu es to obtain 
the settlement of the question. He did not 
know of any intention to revive the late 
Government's Bill, but certain ments 
had been made which should be inquired 
into as to their value. He did not think it 
possible that things would be allowed to 
remain in their present state, as the supply 
of water was equate in quantity an 
defective in quality. The water companies 
estimated their properties at over thirty 
millions, and it was for the public to consider 
whether that was a price worth giving, or 
whether at less cost they could supply them- 
selves. The Ir mentioned would be 
laid on the table of the House. 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the loss of Her Majesty's Atalanta will 
hold its first sitting in London for the re- 
ception of scientific evidence, and, if neces- 
sary, will also sit and secure evidence at 
Portamouth. The committee will be a public 
one. 

The steamer Cameron arrived at Madeira, 
has landed there the passengers and crew 
who embarked in the gig from the steamer 
American, which foundered on the 25th April 
last. These were picked up by the German 
steamer Moltke, and landed at Quetta, whence 
they were conveyed to Madeira in the 


ö 


Cameron. All the ns saved are reported 
to be quite well. The only boat now missing 
is the dingy, said to contain one quarter- 
master four seamen. It is confidently 


believed that they have been picked up by 
some — vessel and are in safety. 

On Tuesday, the Great Eastern Railwa 
Company commenced their deliveries of fres 
sea water in the London district, atthe rate 
of sixpence for three ons. The pro- 
spectus ofa London Sea-Water Supply Com- 

y is also announced. It proposes to 

* sen · water to the Metropolis in lighters, 

and distribute it by means of tank carts at 
the price of one penny per gallon. 

The Earl of Derby presided on Thursday 
at the annual court of governors and sub- 
scribers of the Brompton Hospital for Con- 
sumption, and, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said whilst in 1878 there were 11,500 
out-patients, in the previous year they num- 
bered nearly 12,000. The much required 
new building, now in course of construction, 
would accommodate a large number of ad- 
ditional patients, and would entail an extra 
outlay of £10,000 annually from the funds of 
the hospital. He trusted the public would 
generously assist an institution which was so 
deservedly popular. 


FOREIGN. 


The report that M. Waddington would 
succeed M. Léon Say as French Ambassador 
in London is not confirmed. He is not thought 
to be suitable on account of his somewhat 
Protectionist leanings. The Marquis de 
Noailles will probably be appointed. 

On Thursday the Senate finally disposed of 


Law of 1814, an amendment prohibiting 


by 152 votes to 122, and the Bill 

by 160 votes to 107. M. Varoy stated that 
Sunday labour on public works would only be 
resorted to in case of emergency. In the 
Chamber, the Bill repealing the “ letters of 
obedience ” and subjecting monastic teachers 
to the same conditions as lay teachers was 
discussed. M. Paul Bert, replying to M. 
Ganivet, made a warm speech, which pro- 
voked some interruptions. The Bill passed 
by 366 to 121. 

If the Town Council of Paris refuse to vote 
the estimates for the police, as it is likely 
they will, the Gambetta party mean to frame 
a Bill which will convert the fect of Police 
into Police Minister. The effect of such a 
measure would be to take all police matters 
out of the hands of the Council, whose notion 
it is to have a prefect who would be their tool. 

The Danish census, taken on the Ist of 
last February, shows that the population of 
the kingdom, the Faroe Islands included, 
amounts to 1,980,675. The increase for the 
last ten years has been about 200,000. 

Owing to a coalition between the Right and 
the Dissident Left, the Italian Cabinet has 
sustained a severe defeat in the elections for 
the offices of the Chamber. Conciliatory offers 
were made to Signor Cairoli by each party, 
but he fl down the gage to both his oppo- 
nents, and forced them to unite to his own 
disadvantage. The coalition referred to was, 
however, only temporary, and the Dissident 
Left is said to have come to terms with the 
Government. 

In the Lower House of the Prussian Diet 
on Monday the debate commenced on the Bill 
giving to the Government certain discre- 
tionary powers respecting the enforcement of 
the May Laws. The Minister of Public 
Instruction explained the object of the 
measure, and said it was brought forward to 
satisfy the desire for peace felt by the 
Catholic subjects and by all parties of the 
Empire. The Government did not wish to 
take the responsibility of neglecting any- 
thing that could possibly tend to the 
lishment of peace in conjunction with the 
maintenance of the authority of the State. 
Several speakers having addressed the House, 
the debate was adjourned. 

A tel from St. Petersburg states that 
Michailoff and Saburoff, who were recently 
eondemned to death, have had their sen- 
tences commuted to hard labour in the mines 
for twenty years and fifteen years respec- 
tively. All the other sentences have been 
reduced. 

Mr. Goschen has paid a visit to Sawas 
Pasha, the Turkish Minister for Forcign 
Affairs, but it is stated that political ques- 
tions were not referred to on the occasion. 
Rumours come from Constantinople of an in- 
tention on the part of the Porte to reply to 
the demands of the Powers by a si Ye non 
possumus. Approaching ministerial hn 
are also reported; great excitement is said to 
prevail at the Turkish capital, and European 
residents are becoming anxious about their 

rsonal safety. A t council of the 

lemas has decided that the murderer of 
Colonel Commeraoff is not to be executed. 


A telegram from Bombay announces that 
the Marquis of Ripon, the new Viceroy of 
India, arrrived there on Monday, and that 
he will proceed to Simla on the 3rd inst. He 
has been exceedingly well received by all 
classes in India. 

The accounts of the state of affairs in 
Afghanistan,sent by the Times correspondents 
in their weekly telegrams, are not of a very 
cheerful character. Doubts are expreased 
whether Abdur Rahman will be able, even if 
he has the will, to visit Cabul; and one 
writer says that, even if he does come, it is 
probable that his appearance will be the 
signal for a general conflagration south of 
Cabul. Ghuzni is again becoming the nucleus 
of the irreconcilables and malcontents, and 
“the whole future is uncertain and stormy in 
the extreme.“ The Standard publishes a 
telegram from Bombay which states that a 
native officer and six sepoys have deserted 
from General Roberts’s force with their arms 
= ammunition, and gone in the direction of 

uni. 


A tel from Teheran mentions a 
rumour that Noor Berdi Khan, the Tekke- 
Turcoman leader who defeated the Russians 
at Dengel Tepe, is dead. 

Intensely hot weather has prevailed in 
America along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
mercury in some places rising to 100 deg. 
Fahrenheit, and numerous sunstrokes are 
reported. Such intense heat in May has 
been hitherto unknown. The heat at Berlin 
on Thursday is reported to have been almost 
intolerable. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, the High Commissioner 
for the Western Pacific, has prohibited the 
sale of intoxicating liquors to the natives, 
and British subjects violating the law will be 
liable to fine or imprisonment. 


Mr. Gerrard Baldwin Brown, M.A., son of 
the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B. A., is a candi- 
date for the Watson-Gordon Professorship of 
Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 
His candidature is supported by testimonials 
of the most comm kand from the 


Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford, from 


the Vice-Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
the Bill repealing the Sunday Observance | 


from Mr. Edward J. Poynter, R.A., and from 
other distinguished persons. 


Master (addressing his class) —“ Silence! 
This is not to be put up with. Directly I 
begin to talk a stupid fellow begins to 
chatter ! ” 

A native baker in India, anxious to call 
attention to his loaves, and at the same time 
to demonstrate his acquaintance with the 
English tongue, describes himself as a 
European loafer.” 

When a man is young he spends much 
time in parting his hair in the middle. When 
he is old and bald he wastes much time in 
trying to make the ends of his sparse locks 
meet on the polished crown above. 

Jones can’t see why it is telegraphed all the 
way from England when a horse takes a dose 
of salts. Jones has been reading of some 
racer taking the Epsom Cup, probably.— 
Australian Paper. 

A little girl observed her mother measur- 
ing some stuff up to her nose with one hand, 
and reaching it out at arm’s length with the 
other. She assumed a thoughtful aspect, 
and after cogitating for eo moments, 
asked, “How can you measure cloth that 
way? Can you smell a yard?” 

think, my dear,“ said Mrs. Brown to 
her weighty half, that I will escort Clara 
to the ball this evening. Everybody will 
say, ‘ How like she is to her mother at her 
age! Les,“ replied her husband, but 
it is not impossible that they may say, ‘ See 
how she will look when she is of her mother’s 
age i a” 

Purchasers have at last been found for Mr. 
Albert Grant’s large house in the Kensing- 
ton-road. A committee, acting for an in- 
tended new club, which is to consist chiefly 
of subscribers to Hurlingham, the Orleans, 
and other existing — to give 
£195,000 for the property. e sum of 
£100,000 is to be a at once as caution 
money, and this is y in hand.—Builder. 

An ALMOST PERFECT HOUSE has been lately 
disentombed at Pompeii. It is (the Times 
says) probably the best preserved of all the 
Roman dwellings hitherto discovered. There 
are two atria and a very spacious peristyle, 
in the middle of which there is an ornamental 
fountain. There is also a complete bath, 
— assist in evap | up some of the 
doubtful points concerning the arrangement 
of Roman baths. The paintings in the in- 
terior of the house seem to have been 
executed with considerable taste, and they 
are in good preservation. ‘Those on the first 
floor, representing for the most part marine 
animals, are especially interesting. The 
frescoes also which are contained in the 
wings of the building are excellent re- 

resentations of scenes from animal life. 

ey are so admirably preserved that they 
cannot fail to shed ad light on the con- 
dition of painting among the Romans at the 
time, although they also give evidence of the 
influence of Greek art. 

Tue Frencu Doctor anp is PATIENTS. 
—Dr. Clemenceau, the eminent Parisian phy- 
sician, is also a foremost member of the 
French Legislature, and divides his attention 
between the political maladies of his country 
and the physical ailments of his patients. 
He is a brisk and busy man, keenly cognisant 
of the fact that time is money; and the 
other day, while he was in attendance at his 
Montmartre consulting-room, two men simul- 
taneously solicited an interview with him. 
One of them, admitted to his presence, and 
asked what was the matter with him, com- 
plained of a pain in his chest; whereupon he 
was ordered to take off his shirt ; and Dr. 
Clemenceau submitted him to careful ex- 
amination. But before the docter sat down 
to write his prescription, he rang the bell and 
ordered his servant to show the other patient 
in. As the latter entered the doorway, Dr. 
Clemenceau, without looking up from the 
desk at which he was writing, said to him, 
Just undress yourself, too, if you will be so 
a. We shall save time by Pew doing so.“ 

y the time the doctor had finished writing 
his recipe, taken his fee, and dismissed the 
preceding patient, the second, stripped to the 
waist, was ready for inspection. Turning 
towards him, the doctor observed, Lou are 
also suffering from pain in the chest, are you 
not?” Well, no, doctor,” the man re- 
plied; “I have called to beg that you will 
recommend me to the Government for a place 
in the post-office.” Tableau! 


Snort Dresses.—At the Paris Salon the 

ee taste is for black costumes, which 
as grown somewhat suddenly, and owes its 

existence, doubtless, to the extreme bril- 
liance of the millinery, and the desire to 
wear as much jet as possible. These black 
costumes are, of course, made short. No 
woman with the slightest pretensions to 
elegance would go to the Salon with a train 
to her skirt. Dinner dresses, dresses for 
small parties, as well as walking and visiting 
costumes of every description, are made 
short, or just a few inches on the ground. 
Even — visits may be paid by the 
bride without the trailing tail of silk and 
lace that was wont to rustle in her wake.— 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion. 

“Wuy SHovutp we Drown ?”’—Mr. J. 
Garratt Elliott, Hon. Secretary to the London 
Swimming Club, writes as follows :—* The 
bathing season can be said to have fairly 
commenced, and, as a matter of course, the 
usual number of accidental drownings will 


happen. The lTe;stri-Ge era’s annual 
report, which exteals over a number of years, 


Now, I am convinced that there is no way of 
making a sensible decrease in this average 
except by turning attention to the necessity 
of teaching school children—in fact, making 
swimming a part of scholastic routine. It is 
absurd to think that parents (the most of 
whom cannot swim, nor s the time to 
teach their children) should have this duty 
left to them; it becomes imperative that it 
should devolve upon those who undertake 
the education of boysand girls, and no more 
delightful break in the monotony of school 
routine could be devised. The tuition tanks 
which we advocate (size, 14ft. by 9ft. and Aft. 
deep, at a cost of about 250 complete, with 
warming and tuition apparatus) would stand 
in any ante-room, thus ensuring privacy and 
attention to the instructor (any monitor 
would do as well as a professional,) and could 
be taken to pieces in the winter months. It 
is appalling to think of the number of non- 
swimmers who venture afloat in frail craft 
upon every open piece of water. Accidents 
will happen, and then follow vacancies at the 
family , with their train of intense 
agony, and in cases where it is the bread- 
winner who is gone, extreme poverty ensues. 
Surely, therefore, swimming should not be 
looked upon merely (although it is this) as a 
source of healthy amusement, but as a part 
of the education which is due to every child.” 

An Impostor Denouncep.—“Two gen- 
tlemen—I believe Mr. G. Augustus Sala 
and the late Mr. James Hannay,” writes 
Mr. F. Locker, “happened to be in a 
coffee-house where, for privacy, the seats 
were divided into separate boxes. They 
were extolling the character and writings of 
Addison, with all the enthusiasm which the 
subject deserved. In the middle of their 
discourse a hungry, shabby-looking fellow 
suddenly popped his head round the corner 
from the next box and said, with a very 
broad Irish accent,‘ Your on, gentlemen, 
but my name's Joseph Addison; I am lineally 
descended from that great gentleman him- 
self, and just now I have certain temporary 
embarrassments of a — nature,’ &c. 
Then Mr. Hannay or Mr. Sala—lI do not know 
which—with perfect presence of mind, at 
once replied to him thus—‘ You have 
intruded yourself on our privacy, but, having 
heard what you have just said, I will merely 
remark that when Addison died he left an 
enly daughter, and she was an idiot; and, 
therefore, so far, there would seem to be some 
colour for the truth of your assertion, but see- 
ing that this idiot daughter died in childhood, 
I am bound to say you are a thorough-paced 
impostor and liar. 


Deatu or THE Rev. WILIA Cieare.—lIt 
is our painful duty this week to record the 
death, in his twenty-ninth year, of the Rev. 
William Cleare, pastor of the church at East 
Dereham. For some time past his worn and 
wearied look told of sufferings caused by the 
inroads of disease. Change of air and entire 
rest from duty were prescribed, and a re- 
moval to Hastings was decided upon. On 
Sunday, at the close of the service at Cowper 
Church, East Dereham, a telegram was read 
to the congregation, announcing the death of 
their loved tor. Mr. Cleare married a 
daughter of the late Daniel Pratt, Esq. 

Tue Parncess Louise Home.—tThe forty- 
fifth annual meeting in connection with the 
Princess Louise Home for Girls at Wanstead 
was held at the institution on Friday. Dr. 
Ingleby, who presided, moved the adoption of 
the report, which expressed high appreciation 
of the services rendered by Mr. Talbot, the 
founder of the institution nearly half a century 
since, during which time upwards of 1,300 

oung girls, many of them a the moment of 
their withdrawal in surroundings of extreme 
peril, had been trained to be useful members of 
society. At the present time there are 73 girls 
in the Home. Mrs. Ingleby distributed the 
prizes, many of the awards being to girls for 
conduct in the domestic service upon 
which they had entered. 

CoLLecE FOR Working Women .—On 
Saturday evening a conversasione of the friends 
of this institution was held, to celebrate the en- 
tering upon their new premises, No. 7, oe 
street, W. The building had been tastefully 
fitted up, the large room on the ground-floor 
having been decorated by the Kyrle Society. The 
college aims, by evening classes, at supplying to 
women occupied during the day a higher educa- 
tion than has been generally within their reach. 
The college also offers many possibilities for 
sovial intercourse, there being a coffee-room, a 
reading-room, and alibrary, containing over 600 
volumes. Acookery-school has just been added. 
There was a attendance on Saturday even- 
ing, a considerable portion of the time being 
devoted to music ond recitations. 

* -seven anniv 

me A in connection with Ebenezer Chapel, 
Steelhouse-lane, Birmingham, were held last Sunday, 
when sermons were preached morning and evening by 
Mr. E. A. 112 was a J ren sorvige * 

in the rnoon, con . 
Woolen ae Francis-road Sunday school, gbaston. 
The collections amounted to . At the annual 
meeting, held on Monday, Mr. E. A. Lawrence in the 
chair, Mr. H. Manton, jun., read the report of the 
work done in connection with the schools during the 
past year. The total number of scholars is 920, and 
of teachers 50. The children’s Sunday evening ser. 
vice has also been conducted with a great amount of 
success, there beiug 389 names in the books, with an 
average attendance of 360. It is estimated that iu 
connection with the recent exhibition there will be a 
profit of £20, the greater rt of which will go 
towards the maintenance of the above evening er- 
vice. Mr. J. A. Cooper read the treasurer's report, 
which showed that the total receipts were £64 5s. Sc. 
and the total expenditure £76 13s. 84., leaving a 
balance due to the treasurer of £12 8s. 5d. The 
adoption of the report was moved by Mr. Toms, of 
Park-road Chapel, and seconded by Mr. Gorge Smith. 
After a few erraest and excouraging remacks fo th) 


services of the 


terchers cott the chairman, the mee ins tecminatel. 
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Kein of the Free Churches. 


— — 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Rev. J. D. Riley has resigned the pastorate of 
the church at Shepton Mallett. 

— The total cost of the new chapel at Hucknall 
Torkard should have been stated at £1,600. 

— The location of the new church in Cornwall, to 
which we made reference last week, is at Looe, not 


Love. 
— Rev. Henry Webb, of Appledore, North Devon, 


has accepted the pastorate of the church at Bowling, 
Bradford. 

— A bazaar was held in the Town Hall, Chippen- 
ham, on Wednesday and Thursday, May 26 and 27, in 
aid of the Tabernacle Renovation Fund, and realiseda 
little over £60. The chapel was renovated in Novem- 
ber last at a cost of about £100. 

— Rev. H. Lewis, of Carmarthen College, has 
accepted the pastorate of the church at Buckley, 
Flintshire. 

— Mr. J. Owen Jones, Memorial College, Brecon, 
has accepted the pastorate of Mount Zion English 
Church, Troedyrhiw. 

— An organ, which has been introduced into 
Edgware Church (Rev. H. W. Mercer, pastor), was 
opened on the 23rd alt. 

— Mr. Edmondson, of Hackney College, has 
accepted an invitation to the pastorate of Forest- 
hill Church, Queen's road. 

— Rev. Joseph Haff, late of Mayers Green, West 
Bromwich, has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
Zion Chapel, Kendal. 

— The Merchants’ Lecture during the month of 
June will be delivered by the Rev. Newman Hall at 
the King’s Weigh House every Tuesday at noon. 

— The Rev. J. F. Stevenson, LL.B., of Montreal, 
late of Reading, has had the degree of D.D. conferred 
upon him by the University of Boston, Canada. 

— Rev. W. M. Westerby, pastor of Salem Church, 
Burnley, has announced his intention to resign his 
office in that church at the end of September next. 

— Rev. J. Robinson, after six and a-half years’ 
ministry, bas resigned the pastorate of Park Church, 
Ramsbottom, and has accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate of Elswick Memorial Chapel. 

— Rev. W. J. Woods (of Spence-street Church, 
Leamington), being under the necessity of taking 
rest for three months, the deacons have undertaken 
to obtain supplies for the pulpit during his absence. 

— A service of sacred song, entitled Moses, was 
given on the 26th ult., in the church at Harwich, Rev. 
R. Wyatt, pastor, giving the connective readings. 
The proceeds of the collection were given to the Sun- 
day-schoo!l library fund. 

— Mr. John Pither was ordained on the 28th alt. 
as pastor of the churchat Chesham. Rev. Dr. Newth 
delivered the charge to the pastor. Revs. G. Bain- 
ton, D. Griffiths, A. Cave and other ministers took 
part in the services. 

— Rev. E. Bradbury has presented to the Congre- 
gational Society of New Boston, Massachusetts, his 
residence in that place, to be used by them asa par- 
sonage. In memory of his wife, lately deceased, it 
is to be known as the Mary J. Bradbury Memorial 
Parsonage.” 

— Anniversary services were held in connection 
with the Sunday-school of the church at Knutsford, 
Cheshire, on Sunday last. Sermons were preached 
by the Rev. W. J. Meek, pastor, and collections, 
amounting to £18 5s. 11d., were made on behalf of the 
school fund. 

— A recognition service in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. W. R. Waugh, at Portland, 
was held on Wednesday, May 26th, when the Revs. 
W. Lewis, E. Bolton, T. Nea ve, and 8. Padyham (Wes- 
leyan), delivered addresses. Revs. J. S. Butcher and 
T. Garland conducted the devotional exercises. 

— The most successful anniversary of the Sunday- 
school in connection with Littlemoor Chapel, Glos- 
sop (pastor, Rev. Geo. Sadler), that has ever been 
held took place last Sunday, May 30. The services 
were conducted by the Revs. W. Hubbard and Dr. 
Alexander Thomson. The collections realised up- 
wards of £92. 

— Rev. B. Williams, of Canaan Chapel, Swansea, 
was presented, on the 27th inst., with an address and 
a purse of gold, in recognition of his services to the 
denomination for the last 25 years. W. Harris, Esq., 
presided, and addresses were delivered by Revs. Dr. 
T. Rees, D. B. James, D. Jones, and other ministers 
of the town and neighbourhood. 

— The niuth anniversary of the pastor's settlement 
at Mile-end-road Chapel was held on May 30th and 
June lst. On Sunday sermons were preached by the 
Rev. D. M. Jenkins (pastor) and George Martin, of 
Lowisham, the chapel being beautifully decorated 
with flowers. At the tea meeting on June Ist ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Ros. G. D. Macgregor, 
J. Hirst Hollowell, and the pastor, 

— The anniversary services iu connection with the 
Sunday-school at Harrison-road, Halifax, were held 
on Sunday last. Sermons were preached morning 
and evening by the Rev. W. Roberts, Holloway, 
London, and an address to the young was delivered 
in the afternoon by the Rev. G. 8. Smith (the pastor). 
The congregations were large, and the collections 
amounted to £84 168. 6d.,an advance upon last year. 

— Rev. Horrocks Cocks delivered a lecture on the 
26th ult., on Recent Explorations iu the Holy Land 
in the lecture-hall of the church at Egham. The 
lecture was illustrated by the 26 maps just published. 
The lecturer stated his intention to arrange the maps 
into 12 groups, aud to give, at intervals, a lecture upon 
each group, so as to bring under review most of the 
promiuent places, persons, and events connected with 
Bible story. 

— The eleventh anniversary of the Rev. J. W. 
Atkinson's settlement at Latimer Chapel, East Lon- 
don, has just been celebrated. At the public meet- 
ing the church secretary announced that during the 
past eleven years about 700 friends had been received 
into the fellowship of the church. Addresses were 
delivered also by Revs. T. C. Udall, J. Paterson, and 
J. L. Pearse, and Messrs, C. Hester, Kanaar, Witney, 
and others. 

— Mr. J. A. Beard, of New College, was publicly 
ordained to the work of the Christian ministry at 
Melksham, on the 19th ult. Rev. Dr. Newth de- 
livered the charge to the minister, and Rev. H. Tar- 
rant preached tothe people. Revs. T. Mann, W. H. 


Jellie, J. Brown (Baptist), F. W. Clarke, H. Smith 
(Wesleyan), W. Jones, and R. Rew, took part in the 
services. In the afternoon tea was provided in the 
Wesleyan schoolroom, kindly lent for the occasion. 

— A new church, the memorial stone of which was 
laid last November, by Mr. Thomas Barnes, J.P. 
(Chairman of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway), 
was opened at Corwen, on Monday. The building, 
which is situated in the main road, is of a very neat 
description, has a schoolroom in the rear, and is the 
only English Nonconforming church in the town. 
Sermons were paeached by the Revs. S. Pearson and 
D. B. Hooke, to large congregations, and liberal col- 
lections were made in aid of the building fand. 

— Rev. W. H. Jackson received a public recogni- 
tion on Thursday as pastor of Dawlish-road Church, 
Teignmouth. Professor Anthony presid.d, and Revs. 
C. Wilson, C. Chapman, C. B. Symes, R. D. Max- 
well, G. B. Johnson, S8. Wesley, G. Trusler, C. Crad- 
dock, and J. E. Corke took part in the proceedings. 
Mr. Wilson, in urging the congregation to under- 
take the work of building a new edifice, mentioned 
that there are now only three Congregational churches 
in the whole of South Devon, which, during the last 
twenty years, have not been either rebuilt or com- 
pletely renovated. 

— During the past season Mr. J. L. Cherry, F.G.S., 
editor of the Staffordshire Advertiser, delivered to the 
members of the Young Men's Mutual Improvement 
Society connected with the church at Stafford, a 
series of addresses on local geology. At the close, a 
fair proportion of the members submitted themselves 
to a competitive examination, and at a tea-meeting on 
the 27th ult., Tennyson's Poems,” and “ Milton's 
Poems were presented respectively to the writers of 
the best and second best papers. Mr. W. F. Woolley 
J. F., the president, Rev. 8. B. Handley, and Mr. 
Cherry, delivered addresses on the occasion. 

— A tea and public meeting was held on May 2th 
in the chapel at Horncastle, for the purpose of pre- 
senting the pastor, the Rev. W. T. Poole, who is leav- 
ing the town, with a silver tea and ceffee service, and 
a purse of sovereigns. The presentation was made by 
the chairman, Rev. Enos Metcalf, Secretary of the 
Lincolnshire Union, who was supported on the plat- 
form by Revs. G. Butcher and J. Clements (Wes. 
leyans), D. Jones and J. Nichol (Baptists), W. Shaw, 
and G. W. Hancock (Primitives), F. Samuels (Free 
Methodist), and W. T. Poole. The subscription list 
included members of all the churches in the town. 

— Rev. W. Crosbie, who is shortly leaving Derby 
for Brighton, was presented on the 25th ult. with an 
address from the workmen employed in the Loco- 
motive Department of the Midland Railway Works, 
between 2,000 and 3,000 in number. After an 

acknowledgment of Mr. Crosbie’s “gratuitous ser- 
vices and labours of love on their behalf, and an ex- 
pression of gratitude for many, seasons of grace and 
blessing that we have enjoyed together, the address 
proceeded—‘‘ Ever since your settlement in the town 
you have stood forward as the staunch and true. 
hearted friend and advocate of progress and educa- 
tion, of,civil and religious liberty, and of all noble and 
philanthropic movements; and we feel that we can 
ill afford to lose the benefit of your wise counsels and 
eloquent pleadings on their behalf. Mr. Crosbie, in 
returning thanks, said he should ever cherish the 
memory of the manly sympathy and sincere friend- 
ship of those who had taken part in the address, 
which he should hand down as one of his most 
precious heirlooms. 

— The recognition services, in connection with the 
church at Whitstable-on-Sea, of the Rev. C. N. Bar- 
tram, late of Robert-street Chapel, London, were held 
on Thursday last. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. The public meeting was 
largely attended. It was presided over by the Rev. 
Valentine Ward, of Hythe. Mr. G. Reeves, one of the 
senior deacons, stated the reasons which had led the 
church te give Mr. Bartram a cordial and unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate, which was replied to at 
some length by the pastor-elect. Norwood Erle, Esq., 
chairman, and the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell, secretary 
of the north-western district of the Congregational 
Union, London, attended, and spoke highly of the 
character and abilities of Mr. Bartram,and the Revs. 
A. Turner (Ashford), W. H. Hill (Faversham), T. 
Blandford (Herne Bay), W. Le Pla (Canterbury), E. 
Goodison (Canterbury), J. James (Margate), A. J. 
Palmer (Folkestone), J. L. Brookes (Deal), ministers 
of the district, gave interesting addresses and a 
cordial welcome to Mr. Bartram in their midst. 

— The annual meetings of the Bedfordshire Union 
of Independent and Baptist churches were held in 
Bedford on Wednesday, May 26. The Rev. Joshua 
Harrison, of Camden-town, preached i: the morning 
at Howard Chapel, and the Rev. T. G. Tarn, of Cam- 
bridge, in the evening at Bunyan Meeting. Theafter- 
noon meeting was held in the Bunyan Rooms, when 
addresses were given by the Revs. J. Brown, B.A., W. 
Parker Irving, B.Sc., R. Hoskin, T. Voysey, J. H. 
Tuckwell, T. Cardwell, W. Blackwell, A. Walker, and 
Mr. G. Carruthers. In the course of the meeting a 
resolution was passed expressing confidence in the 
new Liberal Government. 

— The foundation-stone of a new edifice, to be 
named the Centenary Sunday school, was laid on the 
22nd ult., at Holmfield, near Halifax, by Mr. Council- 
lor James Booth. A report read by Mr. F. Hartley 
showed that the school was commenced in 1843 by 
the late Mr. Henry Ambler. Upto 18066 the teachers 
and scholars attended Illingworth Church. The 
mills passed into the hands of the Ovenden Worsted 
Company, who continued to allow the use of the room 
as a school; but the Church authorities, on Mr. 
Ambler's death, declined further to find the usual 
seats for scholars. For eighteen mouths, therefore, 
the schoo! ha‘ to be carried on under the disadvan- 
tage of not being connected with any denomination. 
The scholars began to fall away, until at length there 
were only about 92. Part of the teachers belonged to 
Providence Congregational Chapel, Ovenden, and 
part to IIlingworth Church. Ultimately, on the 
question coming forward as to whether the 
school should ally its fortunes with the Church 
or with the Congregationalists, it was decided 
by a majority of the teachers to join Provi- 
dence School. The school is still carried on at the 
mills, but alterations in contemplation being likely to 
render the room unavailable, Mr. E. Crossley had 
since consented to furnish land for a site of a new 
school, the cost of which was estimate! at £700. 
There are now in the school 27 teachers, and 114 
scholars; over £170 has been subscribed towards the 


building fund. Revs. B. Dale, G. 8. Smith, and C. T. 
Trigg delivered addresses on the occasion. 


BAPTIST. 


— Nothing has as yet been decided as to the 
place at which the Autumnal Session of the Baptist 
Union will be held. The statement respecting Nor- 
wich in our last resulted from a misapprehension on 
the part of our correspondent. The fact that the 
Union has never been to Norwich seemed, moreover, 
to render it probable that the Baptists of that ancient 
city had honoured themselves by giving an invitation. 

— The 116th annual meeting of the Northampton- 
shire Association has just been held at Long Buckby. 

— The Rev. James J. Ellis, formerly of Gosberton, 
Lincolnshire, has recently accepted a call from Philip- 
street, Bedminster, Bristol. 

— A bazaar in aid of the Zenana mission work sup- 
ported by the Tabernacle Charch at Hayes, was last 
week held, with encouraging financial results. 

— A new chapel has just been commenced at Sand- 
hurst, Berks, as a branch of the church at York 
Town, of which the Rev. J. E. Cracknell is pastor. 

— The Rev. W. Cuff last week preached the Sun- 
day-school anniversary sermons at Luton, and col- 
lections amounting to £43 were taken. 

— The new chapel we last week reported as being 
commenced at Reading is being erected as a branch of 
the church of which the Rev. W. Anderson is pastor. 
The cost involved is nearly £4,000. 

— On Wednesday last week the Rev. D. B. Richards 
was presented by the church at Talgarth with a testi- 
monial, consisting of a number of books and a portrait 
album. 

— After altarations, involving an outlay of £300, 
the chapel at Blaenllyn (Pem.) has just been formally 
reopened. A number of ministers preached ser. 
mons. The whole of the cost has been contributed. 

— During the coming winter the General Baptists 
have decided upon a series of educational lectures 
upon Baptist History and Principles, to be delivered 
in the metropolitan chapels, by some of the leading 
ministers. 

— In celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
reopening of Bethany Chapel, Cardiff, the Rev. W. 
T. Rosevear, of Coventry, preached last woek, and 
delivered sermons in aid of the Sunday-school build- 
ing fund. 

— Ata public meeting associated with the seventy- 

ninth anniversary proceedings of the Ebenezer 
Sanday-schools, Brighton, the Rev. J. Atkinson 
reported that there are now 595 scholars and 39 
teachers in attendance. 
— The annual meetings of the Bucks Association 
were held at Long Crendon, near Thame, og Wed- 
nesday. The Rev. J. T. Wigner, of London, preached, 
and the Rev. R. Rogers, of Chesham, was appointed 
president for the ensuing year. 

— The Rev. Archibald G. Brown is about to open 
an orphanage fora dozen little boys in the neighbour- 
hood of the East London Tabernacle. Different 
members of his congregation have, it is stated, fur- 
nished the orphanage from garret to cellar. 

— The Rev. Thomas Lewis has, after six years’ 
ministry, resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Moriah, Risoa, and is about undertaking a complete 
history of the Baptists in Wales. The latter work 
was last week formally commended by the County 
Association. 

— Grants have just been made to 91 widows, en- 
titled by recommendation to a share in the distribu- 
tion of the profits from the mle of “ Psalms and 
Hymns.” The total amount thus paid was £644, and 
the aggregate since the publication of the book has, 
it appears, been £7,633. 

— The Rev. John Phillips, who for nearly thirty 
years was pastor of the church at Astwood Bank, 
Redditch—established in 1813—but which he some 
time since resigned, died on the 16th May, at the age 
of 70. He entered the ministry in 1836, but at the time 
of his death was without a charge. 

— The 166th anniversary of the church at Ring- 
stead, Northamptonshire (Isaac Near, pastor), was 
held on May 26th, when two sermons were preached 
to good congregations by the Rev. A. G. Brown, of 
the East London Tabernacle. Proceeds of collections 
and tea amounted to upwards of £15. 

— The annual sermons on behalf of the Harvey- 
lane Chapel Sunday-schools, Leicester, were preached 
on Sunday last, in the morning aod evening, by the 
minister, the Rev. George Plamb, and in the after. 
noon by the Rev. J. G. Greenhough, M.A. The 
attendance was large, and the collections good. 

— Reopening services of the chapel at Wilden, 
Beds, after considerable renovation and alteration, 
were last week held. The Rev. T. Chandler, of Thur. 
leigh, preached on Sunday, and on Tuesday atea and 
public meeting followed. Nearly the whole outlay 
involved has been already contributed. 

— At special services held last week, to celebrate 
the third anniversary of the Rer. G. Samuels’ 
pastorate at Penge Tabernacle, it was stated that the 
building debt had been reduced to £220. Mr. H. M. 
Bompas, Q.C., presided, and Revs. G. McLean, W. 
Williams, and others, spoke at the public meeting. 

— On Thursday last week, at a meeting in connec. 
tion with the anniversary of the ministry of the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer, B. A., at Leicester, it was mentioned that 
during the past year 74 members had joined the 
church, and subscriptions paid and promised toa new 
chapel building fund now amounted to £2,500. 

— We have to announce the decease, on the 17th 
ulto, at Loughborough, of the Rev. Josiah Domoney, 
who last, for about 14 years, occupied the pastorate of 
the church at Blackfleld-common, Fawley, Hants, 
over which the Rev. F. A. Pearce now presides. Mr. 
Domoney entered the ministry no less than sixty years 


— Ata meeting last week, a church was formally 
constituted at Chadsmveor, Cannock. The Kev. G. 
Sear, of Umberslade, presided. An address on the 
nature and constitution of a Christian church was 
delivered by the Rev. G. McMichael, of Dudley ; and 
the Revs. E. Hilton, H. Lee, and others took part in 
the proceedings. 

— Further interesting and encouraging inte li- 
gence has just been received at Cardiff concerning 
the progress of the go Inland Mission. The 
great need of medical hei, is referred to, as well as of 
additional transit facilities the latter, in the shape 
of a barge, &c., the committee have at once determined 
to despatch. 

— The Rev. W. H. Tetley, of Derby, who preached 


on Sunday last week for the United Methodists in 


their church at Duffield, received immediately at th e 
close of his discourse the novel, not to say extraordi- 
nary, compliment of a formal vote of thanks, from the 


services, connected with the 
pastor of the church at W 


Tackwell presided. The Rev. V. J. Charlesworth 
delivered an address to the pastor ; E. Henderson, of 
London, to the church; E. J. Edwards, of Dover, to 
the congregation ; and Rev. R. F. Jeffrey, of London, 
on the principles of Nonconformity. 

— An appeal is made on behalf of Union-street 
Chapel, Maidstone, of which the Rev. G. Walker is 
the pastor. The building was renovated ata cost of 
about £1,000 two or three years ago. A sum of 
£545, including £150, part of the original cost, re- 
mains, however, to be cleared off. The case is re. 
commended by, among others, the Reve. C. H. 
Spurgeon, W. Sampson, A. G. Brown, and H. H. 
Dobney. 

— Recognition services connected with the settle- 
mentof the Rev. T. L. Jones, of Pontypool College, 
as pastor of the Welsh Church, Celynen, Abercarne, 
were held on Monday last week. The charge to the 
church was delivered by the Rev. W. Jones, of Fern- 
dale, and that to the minister by the Rev. Evan 
Thomas, of Newport. The Revs. R. Lioyd, Castleton, 
and W. Evans, Cefn, also took part, a series of 
sermons being preached by several other ministers, 

— Sunday-schoo!l anniversary services at Chalford, 
Gloucestershire, were held on Sunday, May 30th, 
when the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Sydenham, preached 
morning and evening, The afternoon meeting con- 
sisted of recitations, dialog ues, and singing. The col. 
lections amounted to £18. A library of over 200 
volumes has been added during the year; a largeand 
flourishing Bible-class has been conducted by the Rev. 
D, R. Morgan, the pastor, and one of the deacons. 

— On Monday and Tuesday last week special 
opening services were held in connection with the 
new English Baptist Chapel at Priory-street, Cardi. 
gan. On Monday evening the Rev. eth Jones 
preached in Welsh, and the Rev. James Owen, of 
Swansea, in English. The Revs. T. Williams, of 
Aberystwith, Jas. Owen, and other ministers also 
took part in the subsequent proceedings. Sitting 
accommodation for 350 persons is provided in the 
new structure. 

— A new English Baptist Chapel was formally 
opened at Haverfordwest by special services on 
Wednesday last week. The Rev. E. G. Gange, of 
Bristol, preached in the morning and evening, and 
the Rev. T. E. Williams, of Aberystwith, u the after. 
noon. The collections during the day realised the 
handsome sum of £216. The church has existed for 
nearly a century, and the present pastor (Rev. Dr. 
Davies) has presided over it for about W years. The 
new building, the dimensions of which measure @ 
by 45 ft., is said to be the finest chapel in the county. 
Towards its outlay Mr. W. Davies, M. P., and his 
wife have given £100 each. 

— The annual meeting of the Liverpool Union was 
held on Tuesday, May 25th, under the presidency of 
John Cripps, Esq., chairman of the Union in Caris. 
brook-road Chapel. The Rev. H. 8. Brown was 
chosen chairman for the ensuing year; Mr. J. W 
Scholfield, vice-chairman ; the Rev. Daniel Jones and 
J. M. Winchester were re-clected secretary and 
treasurer. After votes of thanks to the retiring 
chairman, Mr. Cripps, a valuable paper was read by 
Rev. Z. T. Domen, F.G.8., Bootle, on The Relation 
of the Diaconate to the Ministry. The paper elicited 
a profitable and healthy discussion, and a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Domen for 
preparing it. 

— At the close of a week's special evangelistic 
services conducted by members of the Metropolitan 
Evangelistic Association at Thornton-heath, Croydon, 
a public meeting was held, presided over by the Rev. 
J. A. Spurgeon, who was supported by various 
members of the West Croydon Domestic Mission 
Committee. The chairman announced that he had 
to present to the Sunday-school about ninety volumes 
of books as a commencement of a library, the money 
for which had been raised by the kind exertions of 
Mr. Denman. Mr. Spurgeon also presented Miss 
Naylore with a handsome music canterbury, sub- 
scribed for by several members of the above com- 
mittee, as an appreciation of her voluntary services 
in presiding at the harmonium during public wor. 
ship. 

— With the object of increasing the interest of the 
churches in the evangelisation of Africa, the Revs. 
A. J. Pike and A. Miller, as representatives of the 
American Missionary Society, are in this country, 
giving special descriptive addresses of the work 
already accomplished, and of the present urgent 
needs of the cause. Speaking at a meeting held at 
Cemetery-road, Sheffield, on Wednesday last week, 
Mr. Pike announced the determination of his society 
toappeal to the British people for fundsin view of 
the fearful loss of life which has occurred in the ranks 
of European missionaries, and of the fact tha, 
from America can be sent out coloured agents, 
who can better withstand the epidemics continually 
raging in the Nile country. It appears that towards 
a special mission in that district £3,000 has already 
been promised, and it is desired to obtain a further 
aum of £7,000, A steamboat is then to be placed upon 
the Nile as a travelling mission station for ten 
coloured missionaries selected froin the stadentsa now 
being educated by the American society at Fisk Uni- 
versity, and the seven other colleges it sustains. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 

— Divine service was conducted at Balmoral Cast lo 
on Sunday morning by the Rev. A. Campbell, of 
Crathie, in the presence of Her Majesty, Princess 
Beatrice, the Princesses Victoria and Elizabeth of 
Hesse, and the Royal Household. 

— Lutelligence has been received of the death of 
Captain Benzie, of the Free Church mission steamer 
lala. Captain Benzie’s death is felt to be a heavy 
loss to the cause of missionary enterprise at Lake 
Nyassa. 

— The Women’s Missionary Association in connec 
tion with the English Church has, we are glad to 
learn, been fortunate enough to secure the services 
of Miss Murray, of Edinburgh, who will join Mr 


Ritchie at Formosa. The Association, which is still 
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in its infancy, has now three missionaries of its own 
—Miss Ricketts, Mrs. Ritchie, and Mies Murray. 

— A special meeting of the Liverpool Presbytery 
was held on Thursday—Rer. R. H. Lundie, Mode- 
rator—to arrange for the filling up of the pulpit in 
Canning-street Church, Liverpool, which was so long 
occupied by the Rev. J. R. Welsh. Rev. 8. R. Mac- 
phail. having, as already reported, accepted the call, 
his induction was fired forthe 10th inst. 

— Rev. Dr. John Gibson's induction at St. John’s- 
wood is arranged to take place on the lithinst. The 
New York Bvangelist says good. bye, to Dr. Gibson 
thus: He may perhaps feel that he will be more 
at home in London, and that his usefulness will also 
be increased. It may be so. We can only say that 
he has made a capital American while he has been 
among us; that he has been equally loyal to his 
church and his country, and that he goes from us 
with the high respect, as well as with the esteem and 
affection of all his American brethren.” 

— Mr. John Wateon, Mr. William Thow, and Mr. 
David Grant have been secured as additions to the 
mission staff of the English Church in China. After 
ordination the two former will proceed to Amoy and 
Formosa respectively. Mr. Grant, after graduation 
in medicine, will also set out for Amoy. Four other 
labourers are still required for the work undertaken 
by the English Church in China. 

— The patriarch of the American Presbyterian 
Church is a member of the Detroit Presbytery who 
rejoices in the name of Noah, is in his 98th year, and 
68th of his ministry. Like most very aged people 
this venerable divine is said to be in excellent health, 
has the best of eyesight, and ata recent meeting of 
Presbytery actually read a paper of an hour’s dura. 
tion in excellent voice and without fatigue. 

— Dr. Andrew Thomson, preaching on Thursday at 
the opening of a new United Presbyterian Church 
which has been erected in Argyle-place, Edinburgh, 
vindicated the seemliness of adorning places of wor- 
ship as being in keeping with the purposes for which 
such buildings were erected. 

— One of the native congregations connected with 
the United Presbyterian Mission in Old Calabar has 
a regular attendance of not less than five hundred 

. Not many Sundaysago King Eyo occupied 
the pulpit in the missionary’s absence.—The Home 
Mission Committee of the Canada Presbyterian 
Church has received £80,000 during the last six 
months, and it has been arranged to send seven ad- 
ditional missionaries to Manitoba.—The American 
Presbyterian Board has most encouraging reports 
from their missionaries in Mexico. More than five 
hundred converts recently sat down together at the 
communion table in the city of Zitacuaro. 

— On Satarday afternoon the Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Established Church of Scotland laid 
the foundation-stone of a new church, which is in 
course of erection in Dumbiedykes, Edinburgh, 
having accommodation for 850 sitters, and estimated 
to cost about £4,000. 

— An institute was opened in Fountainbridge, 
Edinburgh, on Saturday, to commemorate Dr. 
Chalmers’ name and memory in connection with 
social and evangelistic work in that district. 

— On Wednesday of last week, at the Annual 
Social Meeting of the Psalmody Association, in con- 
nection with Park Church, Highbury, a concert was 
given under the direction of Mr. E. Davidson Palmer, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., organist of the church. The pro- 
gramme included Mendelssohn's Thirteenth Psalm, 
and Hear my Prayer,” the solo parts being taken by 
Miss Palmer and Miss 8. E. Palmer. During the 
evening the organ was played by Messrs. Palmer and 
Drewett. 
. Duncan Macrae, who was ordained to the 
pastorate of the Wood-green congregation last year, 

in Dr. Fraser's church, Marylebone, ou 
Sunday last, to large congregations. 

— The Duke of Argyll in a published letter says :— 
„I should be glad to see among Presbyterian ministers 
and congregations the systematic, but not the exclu- 
sive, use of those forms of supplications of which the 
Lord's Prayer is the type, and of which it is the great 
example.” 

— The Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale 
visited the Royal Caledonian Asylum at Holloway, on 
Monday, previous to his lordship taking the chair at 
the approaching sixty-fifth anniversary festival, and 
expressed himself delighted with everything pertain. 
ing to the institution 

— The Presbytery of Darlington met on Tuesday. 
The Presbytery Travelling Fund was re-established. 
It was agreed, on the recommendation of the Presby- 
tery’s Sustentation Fund Committee, to make a 
special effort with the view of increasing the rate of 
giving in all the congregations, in order to meet the 
present emergency. Applications from York to the 
Thanksgiving Fund, and from Crook to the Church- 
Building Fund, in aid of a new station at Willington, 
were attested and recommended. 

— The Berwick Presbytery met on Tuesday in 
Wallace-green Church, when the Rev. William Haig 
was elected Moderator for the next six months. Mr. 
Laing gave in the report of the Presbytery's statistic, 
for the past year, which showed a gratifying increase 
iu numbers and funds. The Moderator was appointed 
to represent the Presbytery in the Synod's commit- 
tees for the schemes of the church. It was arranged 
to hold a conference in Wallace-green Church, Ber- 
wick, on Sabbath-schools and evangelistic work on 
the first Tuesday of July. 

— Bignor Gavazzi preached in Camberwell Church 
(Rev. J. Reid Howatt’s) on Sunday evening to an over. 
flowing congregation. 

— The Presbytery of Northumberland met at Alu- 
wick on Tuesday— Rev. W. Addison, Moderator. Mr. 
Henderson was appointed to moderate in a call at 
Embleton on the 20th inst. It was agreed to remit to 
a committee to consider and report on any measure by 
which the oversight of congregations by the Presby- 
tery may be efficiently carried out. Arrangements 
were made for the supply of Cheviot-street Church, 
Wooler, every alternate Sabbath for two months 
longer, Mr. Gray being still unable to resume duties. 

— Anniversary sermons were preached in St 
Andrew's Church, Hammersmith, on Sunday by the 
Rev. H. C. Wilson, M. A, of Eastbourne, to large con- 
gregations. The collections exceeded £29. At the social 
meeting held in the Lecture Hall, on Monday evening, 
the Rev. Henry Miller, the miuister of the church, 
announced that he had received an offer of £500 from 
a generous friend towards the debt liquidation fund, 
provided the congregation would, within a year, give 


or obtain subscriptions or promises sufficient to ex- 
tinguish the whole debt (£2,500) not later than three 
years hence. It was decided to close with this offer, 
and to use all effort for fulfilling the conditions of 
securing it. Subscriptions to the amount of £260 
were promised before the close of the meeting. 

— The Belfast Presbytery met in Donegall-street 
Church, of which the Rev. Isaac Nelson, the newly- 
elected M. P. for Mayo, has been for thirty-years the 
pastor. The application of Mr. Nelson to be relieved 
of the active duties of ministerial work, and that the 
congregation be allowed to appoint an assistant, was 
agreed to. 

— Quite a number of bazaars will be held in con- 
nection with the English congregations during the 
present month, Belgrave congregation, of which Dr. 
Sinclair Paterson is pastor, will hold a grand fancy 
fair at the Prince's Club, S. W., in aid of the fund for 
building a new church. It is to be opened on the 16th 
inst., and will be under most distinguished patron- 
age. Full particulars will be found in our advertising 
columns. 


WESLEYAN. 


— The restoration of City-road Chapel approaches 
completion. Great care has been taken to preserve 
all that was good in the original structure, but 
various modern improvements have been introduced 
as to lighting (by sunlight burners), ventilation, &., 
and when the Conference assembles in the new build- 
ing, it may be expected that the ministers and laymen 
who form the Assembly will find the restored building 
most admirably fitted to the purpose. 

— It appears likely, from recent djstrict returns, 
that in all probability a decrease of about 1,000 mem- 
bers will have to be reported at the Conference, the 
loss in Cornwall being 800. 

— At Hythe, in the Colchester Circuit, a successful 
Sunday-school anniversary has been held. It is pro- 
posed to enlarge both the chapel and the school 
premises. 

— Successful anniversary services have been held 
in connection with the chapel at Lane-end, High Wy- 
combe. The Rev. G. Buckley, of Towcester, preached 
the sermons, and at the public meeting the Rev. J. 
Hancock (Congregationalist) was one of the speakers. 
The collections were good. 

— The missionary anniversary for the Sheffield 
District was held last week. A large meeting was held 
in the Albert Hall, under the presidency of Mr. John 
R. Hill, of York. The income for the district was re. 
ported to have been £3,500—a decrease of about £150. 
The sum of £328 had been raised by juvenile associa- 
tions, and £166 by Christmas offerings. The Rev. 
W. O. Simpson, Mr. Skelton Colle, the Rev. G. 8. 
Rowe, and the Rev. Dr. Punshon gave addresses, in 
which the policy of “retrenchment” which the 
society has been driven to adopt was regretted, and 
the friends were urged to greater effort. The annual 
breakfast meeting was held on the following day in 
the old Banqueting-room of the Cutlers Hall. The 
Rev. F. W. Briggs, M. A., presided, and addresses 
were given by Dr. Punshon, Rev. G. B. Rowe, Rev. 
W. O. Simpeon, and others. 

— A very successful bazaar has been held at Dar- 
wen, the object being the liquidation of the debt and 
building of a school chapel. The Mayor, Mr. W. 
Snape, J. P., and Mr. J. C. Watson, of Morley, took 
part in the opening proceedings. The proceeds 
amounted to the large total of £1,018. 

— At the Town Hall, Bileton, a bazaar has been 
held in aid of the renovation and extension fund of 
Wesley Chapel. At the opening ceremony John Jones, 
Esq., Mayor of Wolverhampton, presided. Thesales 
realised a total of nearly £600. 

— At Cattal, in the Knaresborough Circuit—where 
services have been held for about sixty years past, 
in an old granary-a new chapel has now been 
opened. The building has cost about £360, and the 
whole amount has been raised. The opening services 
were conducted by the Rev. B. Hellier, of Heading 
ley College; the Rev. T. Cannell; nd Mr. R. Bell. 
Mr. R. W. Skilbeck, of Bilton, treasurer of the 
building fund, presided at the public meeting. 

— At Filey, on Friday last, the Rev. P. Mackenzie 
preached in the afternoon, and in the evening gave 
his new lecture on “ Balaam and Balak” toa large 
audience. The proceeds in aid of the chapel fund, 
were very good. 

— Successful bazaars have been held in the Alston 
Cire uit, the sum of £210 being raised, which has more 
than cleared off a circuit debt accumulated during 
the period of depression in lead-mining and other in. 
dustries through which the district has passed. 

— The Wesleyan frieuds in Ipswich erected, some 
few years since, a building in Alan-road (a new suburb 
in the town), which has been used as a chapel and 
school-room, pending the erection of a larger chapel. 
On Sunday last the anniversary services of the 
school were held; but the congregation having out- 
grown the building, the Board school in Cavendish - 
street was used, and was crowded at each service. 
The Rev. J. Brewster, the superintendent of the 
circuit, preached the three sermons, and the collec- 
tions amounted to about £5 6s. 

— At Stourbridge Chapel anniversary services have 
been conducted by the Rev. W. T. Nelson, of Red. 
ditch. The collections amounted to £20. 

— The Lewes Chapel is to be renovated and im- 
proved, at a cost of about £320, The Rev. John 
Hugill presided at a recent meeting in aid of the 
scheme, and addresses were given by Messers. J. 
Buckman, Wheatley, and others, the contributions 
promised amounting to about £120. 

— The Hull District Meeting was held at Gains- 
borougi. The membership showed an increase of 21, 
with 1,127 on trial, and a total of 952 members in 
junior classes--a large increase. A chapel, to cost 
about £4,000, is to be erected at South Parade, Great 
Grimsby. 

— A remarkably complete and valuable organ has 
been placed in Trinity Chapel, at Harrogate, by the 
munificence of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Catt. The instru. 
ment has been built by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, 
of Hull. 

— New and commodious Sunday-school buildings 
have been erected at Thornton, in the Great Horton 
Cireuit, Bradford, at a cost of about £1,500. A 
bazaar, recently held in aid of the work, realised £450. 


— At Mossley, near Manchester, the chapel has 
been renovated, and successful reopening services 


have been conducted by the Rev. L. Porter (Congre- 
gational), the Rev. E. Holyoak (New Connexion), and 


the Rev. W. F: Faulding, resident minister. The 
collections amounted to £50, making, with subscrip- 
tions, a sum of £180. 

— At Mutley, Plymouth, the memorial-stones of a 
new chapel have been laid by Mr. Macliver, M. P., 
Mr. E. Allen, Mr. J. M. Grose, and Mr. E. Mara. 
The chapel is to accommodate nearly 1,000 persons, 
and is of the Geometrical Gothic style of architecture. 
The cost, with site, will be about £28,000; but a further 
sum of about £1,000 will be required to complete the 
work by the erection of the tower and spire. At the 
services in connection with the stone-laying, the Rev. 
J. Rhodes, Rev. J. Goodacre, Mr. W. 8. Spearman, 
Rev. W. H. Cave, Mr. J. Hawke, the Rev. M. C. 
Osborn, Mr. Graves (mayor of Devonport), and others 
assisted, and the day’s proceedings realised a total of 
nearly £606 in aid of the funds. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 

— The spring meeting of the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
District was held in Paradise Chapel, Darlington, on 
Wednesday and Thursday last. After the names of 
the representatives and other members had been read, 
by the Rev. J. Dinsley, convener, the Rev. W. Reed 
was appointed chairman. The Rev. T. Sherwood, 
secretary, read the minutes of the last meeting, which 
were confirmed. Mr. Edwards, of Glasgow, who had 
previously preached a trial sermon, and undergone 
an examination in theology, &c., was unanimously 
recommended for admission into the Manchester 
Theological Institution. The following statistics 
were presented and adopted :—Circuit ministers, 42; 
supernumeraries, 5; members, 6,902 (increase 75) ; on 
trial, 956 (increase 268); local preachers, 366; class 
leaders, 385; chapels, 137; other preaching places, 


24; Sunday-schools, 153 (increasel); scholars, 
18,720 (increase 688); teachers, 2,736 (increase 
88). The chapel report, presented by the Rev. 


A. Crombie, showed that during the past year 
there had been raised for chapel and school purposes, 
exclusive of pew-rents, £2,708. Grants to several 
cirenits for the support of the ministry were recom- 
mended to be made by the Annual Assembly. A re- 
solution was adopted, expressive of gratification at 
the formation of a Liberal Government, and of hope 
that effective measures would be devised by it for the 
advancement of religious equality and social reform. 
A petition was ordered to be sent to Parliament in 
favour of Sunday closing. The Assembly was recom- 
mended to confirm the proposed union of the Spenny- 
more Church with the Darlington Circuit, and the 
next meeting was fixed to be held in Dock-street 
Chapel, Monkwearmouth. 

— On Sunday last the anniversary sermons of the 
Grove-street Sunday-school, Liverpool, were preached 
by the Rev. W. Osborne Lilley, of Heywood. The 
collections amounted to E26. 

— In compliance with the request of the Connex. 
ional officers, the Rev. T. Newton (Book Steward), 
the Rev. J. 8. Withington (Editor), and Mr. Snell 
(Bookroom Treasurer) will represent the Free 
Churches in the approaching Conference of the Libera- 
tion Society. 

— The Rev. Anthony Holliday, of Darlington, has 
preached two sermons in Brunswick Chapel, Hudders- 
field, on behalf of the Sunday-school. Collections £60. 

— An eligible site has been secured for a second 
chapel and schools in the city of Lincoln, in connec- 
tion with the Bilver-street Circuit. Active measures 
are in progress for raising the necessary funds. 

— A bazaar recently held for reducing the debt on 
the new schools in Roker-avenue, Monkwearmouth, 
realised about 270. 

— The debt on the chapel at Cleckheaton, which 
was erected a few years ago, at a cost of £16,000, has 
been reduced to £3,500. 

— Juvenile Missionary Services were held at Frod- 
sham on Sunday last. The Rev. W. J. Fennell 
preached morning and evening. Mr. W. Noden pre- 
sided at the meeting in the afternoon. 


METHODIST NEW CONNEXION. 

— The next Annual conference of this denomination 
will commence its sittings at Longton, Staffordshire, 
on Monday, the 14th inst. 

— While it is expected that the returns presented 
to the approaching Conference will show a consider- 
able accession to the membership of the body, there 
is reason to fear that, in consequence of the long-con- 
tinued commercial depression, the reports from most 
of the Connexional funds will show a diminution in 
the amount contributed during the past year. 

— The Rochdale Circuit will report to Conference 
a gratifying increase in nearly all departments, both 
numerical and financial. 

— In several of the annual District Meetings there 
were pissed congratulatory resolutions on the acces- 
sion to power of the Liberal Party, under the Pr? 
miership of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. This 
is in entire accordance with the Liberal and Noncon- 
formist sympathies of the denomination as a whole, 
and also with its earnest desire that the present dis 
abilities under which Nonconformists suffer may be 
speedily redressed. 

— Apropos of the fact that at the next Conference 
of the denomination there will be a friendly deputa- 
tion from the Wesleyan Conference, consisting of the 
Revs. Dr. Rigg, Gervase Smith, and J. 8. Jones, we 
may note that the Rev. W. Arthur, after com- 
menting on the fact that in the 20 years between 1829 
and 1849, Wesleyanism had three divisions, whilst 
during the last 30 years there had been no division at 
all, is reported to have said at the Cincinnati Con- 
ference : We have passed 30 years, and instead of 
new Conferences of Methodism splitting off, the exist- 
ing Conferences are beginning to come together, to 
speak well of one another, and to cease holding up 
each other's faults.” 

— Mr. H. Hodge, of Hawarden Circuit, who has 
had three of his sons in the ministry, and has been a 
specially useful member in the circuit, has been pre. 
sented with an illuminated address and a purse of 
money on the occasion of his leaving for Mostyn. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, who has often 
shown himself kind and neighbourly to the circuit, 
was one of the subscribers. 

— The new chapel at Hoyland-common, Barnsley 
Circuit, the memorial stones of which were laid in 
September last, was opened on Sunday week, when 
two sermons were preached by Edwin Lumby, Esq., 
of Halifax, general mission treasurer, to good con- 
gregations. The opening tea-meeting was held on 
the Monday following, Councillor Wood in the chair, 


The chapel, with two houses in the rear, which 
will afterwards be used to enlarge the chapel, has 
cost £750, and will seat about 300 people. 

— The Annual Meeting of the Leeds District was 
held in Bethel Chapel, Hull, on Tuesday and Wednes. 
day last. Representatives attended fromLeeds First, 
Leeds Second, Hull, Dewsbury, Batley, York, Ripon, 
and Wakefield. The Rev. Dr. Ward was the chairman, 
Rev. T. D. Crothers,general secretary,and Rev. H. T. 
Marshall, assistant secretary. A slight decrease in 
the membership and the connerional funds was re- 
ported, but the chairman remarked that althongh 
such a result was unusual in that district, it was 
scarcely unexpected, and need not unduly depress 
them. The Revs. John Shaw, G. Wheatley, H. Smith, 
G. G. Nicholson, H. Dolamore, and Mr. G. Akester, 
of Hull, were each questioned in a searching manner 
as to their theological views and their qualifications 
for the ministry ; and several of the above gentlemen 
preached before the District Meeting. Mr. Akester 
was recommended for the college; the Revs. H. Dola- 
more and J. Shaw were approved of for reception into 
the full ministry, and the others were passed on 
another year in their probation. 

— The annual meeting of the Halifax District was 
held in High-street Chapel, Huddersfield, last Tues- 
day week, the Rev. W. Wilshaw in the chair. The 
secretaries appointed werethe Rev. T. Stoneley, and 
Messrs. J. Cordingley and W. W. Sunderland ; the 
Rev. A. R. Pearson being the financial secretary, 
Schedules were presented by the superintendeuts of 
the following circuits :— Halifax North, Halifax South, 
Huddersfield, Lindley, Bradford, and the Barrow 
Mission Station ; from which it appeared that the 
returns for the district were: Members 3,675, proba- 
tioners 566,a decrease of 62 members and 52 proba- 
tioners. There was also a decrease of £52 2s., in the 
amount raised for connexional funds—a result 
accounted for mainly by the depression in trade. The 
following ministers on trial were examined in theology, 
church polity, and personal experience, and the first 
three trial sermons before the meeting :— 
the Revs. J. Whitton, J, Dudley, H. Faull, A. Colbeck 
and H. Hope. Each of them was passed on another 
year in his probation. The Revs. W. Wilshaw, T. 
Smith, and H. Piggin were nominated to fill the 
vacancies in the office of Guardian Representatives of 
the Connexion. The opium traffic was condemned in a 
special resolution. 

— The Dudley District Meeting was held at Wol- 
verhampton on Monday and Tuesday last week, under 
the presidency of the Rev. G. Grundy, of Stourbridge. 
There was a full attendance of ministers and laymen. 
The Rev. R. C. Turner was the financial secretary, 
and the Rev. F. H. Robinson and Mr. C. R. Smith 
were the general secretaries: The circuits of this 
large district reported an increase in local preachers 
and members on trial; but, although 4 
reported large accessions to their mem ip, the 
total number of members is below that of last year, 
mainly because of removals and of the unsettled trade 
of the district. 

— The sessions of the Hanley District commenced 
on Tuesday week in Bethel Chapel, Burslem; the 
Rev. H. Piggin being chairman, Rev. J. L. Fox, secre- 


to be ina very healthy condition. 
was made of Longton because of its successful work 
among the young; and of Stafford, which a few years 
ago was in a sinking state, but now showed a member- 
ship of 108, and an improvement of chapel property 
at the cost of 2000. The net increase of members in 
the district is 250. The Revs. J. P. Treloar, W. 
Stephen, G. Parker, J. H. Bath, and Mr. H. Cocker- 
sole preached and were examined ; the two first were 

for the full ministry; Mr. Cockersole was re- 
ceived as a college candidate; Rev. J. H. Bath was 
recommended for the ministry on trial; and Rev. G. 
Parker was passed on in his probation. 


J. C. Milburn was finance secretary, 
minute secretary, and Mr. T. Ridley, assistant secre- 
tary. The schedule of the Newcastle Circuit pre- 
sented an increase of 80 members on the year, Blyth, 
8; Gateshead, 58; Shields, 15; Willington, 95. As 
other circuits reported a decrease, the net gain to 
the connexion was 170. There are also 291 proba- 
tioners. There were seven candidates for the ministry, 
six of whom were recommended. The Rev. D. 
Round was unanimously nominated to fill one of the 
ministerial vacancies as a Guardian Representative. 
A resolution was framed to be sent to the Conference 
suggesting an alteration in the mode of appointing 
committees. The three mission stations, Darlington, 
Middlesbro’, and Stockton, have an increase of 18 
members. It was stated that a very important 
spiritual work was going on at Darlington, many 
persons having given themselves to God since the re- 
turns were made up. 

— The Annual Meeting of the Manchester District 
was held at Mossley, on the 26th and 27th ult. The 
Rev. James Ogden (Manchester), chairman of the 
district, presided. The Rev. T. Addy nan was the 
financial secretary, Rev. S. Walker, schedule secretary, 
and Rev. W. J. Townsend and 8. H. Steele, general 
secretaries. The schedules of the various circuits 
were presented, and showed that there were in the 
district 3,994 members, or a decrease of 20 on last 
year, with 616 probations, an increase of 65. These 
returns do not,include the Bury Home Mission Station, 
which reports an increase of 18 members. The sum 
of £1,750 had been raised for connexional funds. The 
Rev. J. 8. Clemens (Oldham) was recommended to 
Conference to be received into fall connexion. The 
Revs. W. H. Byethenay (Stalybridge), E. L. Perry 
(Huest), Dan Jackson (Bolton), and J. W. Ogden 
(Manchester South), having preached before the Dis- 
trict Meeting, and passed a successful examination: 
were recommended to be passed on to their next year 
of probation. 


Ir is announced that the list of applications 
for the new issue of shares in the Orient 
Steam * — Company, Limited, will 

aturday next, 5th inst. 


be closed on 


— rp — — 


June 3, 1880. 
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Orreran Patace.—Hanpet Frstrvau.— 
The Seventh Triennial Handel Festival, 
which will be celebrated at the Crystal Palace 
on the 2ist, 23rd, and 25th of June, with the 
public rehearsal on the 18th, promises to be 
as successful as the Festivals which have 
previously taken place. The directors of the 


Crystal Palace and the committee of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society are wor most 
heartily and cordially together. Sir Michael 


Costa, who has never been absent from a 
Handel Festival, will conduct ; and never has 
a stronger, never has a more varied list of 
solo artistes been brought together than for 
the coming Festival, as the following list 
will show:—Madame Adelina Patti and 
Madame Albani, Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton and Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Suter and Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Trebelli and 
Madame Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, Mr. J. Maas and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Santley and Mr. F. King, 
Mr. Bridson and Signor Foli. There is every 
reason to hope that their Royal — : — 
the Prince and Princess of Wales will honour 
the festival with their presence. Most of the 
leading musical composers of Germany, 
France, and Belgium, and the Lords-Lieu- 
tenant of Counties, have been invited. The 
Lord Mayor of London, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, and 
most of the Mayors of England have accepted 
invitations for the Festival. 


BIRTHS. 

BARCLAY.—May 17, at 6, Melville-street, Edinburgh, the wife 
of the Rev. James Rarclay, of St. Cuthbert's, of a son. 
BuRMAN.—May N, at Thetis House, West Cowes, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of Rev. W. J. Burman, of a daughter. 
CLass.—May N, at Gothic House, Twickenham, the wife of 

Gustav Class, Esq., of twin daughters. 

PLEMING.—May 2, at Ostende, the wife of the Rev. Sydney 
H. Fleming, British Chaplain, of a daughter (11th child). 

Lvcas.—May . at Netherfield, Streatham-lane, Upper 
Tooting, the wife of Bdgar Lucas, of a daughter. 

MIDDLETON.—May N. at Elmstead-lane, Chislehurst, the 
wife of Clement Alexander Middleton, of a daughter. 

MostYN.—May W. at 10, Upper Wimpole-street, V., Lady 
Mary Mostyn, of a son. 

RITCHIR.—May W. at Woodthorpe, Stroud, the wife of 
Clement Ritchie, of a daughter. 

Sri Mey 2, at Tramore Lodges, Brighton, the wife of 
the Rev. Herbert Guildford Sprigg, Vicar of Shelford, of a 
daughter. 

STATHAM.—May W. at the Grammar School, Crediton, the 
wife of the Rev. G. H. Statham, Head Master, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


CarteRr—Krvaw.—May . at the Victoria Baptist Chapel. 
Wandseworth-road, by the father of the bride, Frederic, 


younger son of Edwin Carter, of Wimbledon, to Char 
lotte, younger daughter of Samuel Kevan, of Wandsworth. 

EFaARLY—COLE.—On the th of May, at Norfolk-street Wes. 
leyan Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. G. Stringer Rowe, 
assisted by the Rev. W. M. Punshon, LL. D., and the Rev. 
W. H. Thompson, James Vanner, younger son of Charles 
Early, of Witney, Oxon, to Annie Littlewood, only 
daughter of Thomas Cole, of Archer House, Sheffield. 

ForstTer—WYkrs.—May W. at Wanstead Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. N. Hurry, Robert Forster, youngest 
son of the late David Forster, of Liverpool, to Florence 
Annie, eldest daughter of Joseph Wykes, of Wan- 
stead, N. 

GoUDY—WILLIAMSON.—May Y, at the Baptist Chapel, 
Johnson-street, Notting-hill-gate, London, by the father 
of the bride, James C. Goudy (late of Edinburgh), to 
Margaret Loulesn (Maggie), second daughter of F. W. 
Williamson, of Belle Vue Lodge, Fulham. 

GRIGGS—GERRING.—May W. at the Congregational Church, 
Faringdon, by the Rev. John Whalley, Mr. BE. H. Griggs, 
of Tollingtan House, Paringdon, and late of : 
park, London, N., to Tryphena (Trie), youngest daughter 
of Mr. Oliver Gerring, of Badbuary-hill, Faringdon, Berks. 

ROBERTS—WoOoDING.—May 2, at Bond-street Oongrega- 
tional Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. J. Morley Wright, 
Alfred J., son of J. F. Roberts, of Ashfield Piymouth- 
grove, Manchester, to Charlotte Elizabeth (Lottie), only 
daughter of George Wooding, of %, Princess-street, 
Leicester. 

TIpDDY—Stmumownps.—May %, at Camberwell New-road Con- 
gregationa!) Church, George Browne, youngest son of the 
Rev. W. P. Tiddy, of Camberwell, to Agnes Mary, second 
surviving daughter of the late George Edward Simmonds, 
of H.M."s Customs. 

WATKINS—JonEs.—May %, at Regoent’sequare Presby. 
terian Chapel, London, by the Rev. John Jones, of High- 
bury, Thomas Watkins, Brynmair, Lianfair<aercinion, 
to Margaret, second daughter of the late Christopher 
Jones, Eeq., Lianfair, Montgomeryshire. 


DEATHS. 

BICKWELL.—May N. at Cavendish House, Clapham«ommon, 
Henry Sanford Bicknell, aged 63. 

CLEARE.—May 8, at Hastings, the Rev. W.Cleare, of East 
Dereham, Norfolk, formerly of Chertsey, aged 2. 

Cook — May 2, at The Manse, Kincardine O'Neil, Abor- 
deenshire, the Rev. G. Cook, D. D., minister of the 
parish. 

CURWEN.—May N. at Heaton House, Heaton Merscy, near 
Manchester, after four days iliness, John Curwen, of 
Plaistow and Upton London, E., Agoda. 

FPOXWELL.—May ®, at the Manor House, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, aged lo months, Emily Beatrice, the bo- 
loved child of Matthew and Sarah Foxwell, after four 
days’ illness. 

GoTTo.—May 2%, at Highbury-<rescont, W., Elizabeth, widow 
of William Gotto, aged 61. 

HAWKINS.—May 27, within three months of the death of her 
husband, Eliza, widow of John Hawkins, Esq., of Cupolas 
House, Burnham, Essex, in her 70th year. 

Tig PBURN.—May 27, at Clapham-common, Thomas Hepburn, 
Eeq., aged . 

liv psow.—May 27, at 4, Diamond-terrace, Hyde-vale, Green- 
wich, Mabel Georgiania, aged four years and nine months; 
and, onthe 2th, George Dale, aged seven months; the 
loved children of Charles and Esther Hudson. 

llumpury.—May F. at Stone, Aylesbury, John Mivard 
Charles Humphry, aged 21, eldest son of John Hum- 
phry, Medical Superintendent of the County Lunatic 
Asylum, 

Ish eERWOOD.—May & at Clifton-road, South Norwood, Ann, 
relict of the late John Fielding Isherwood, aged 78. 

PamIcires.—May 10, at The Retreat, Astwood Bank, Wor- 
cestershire, Rev. John Phillips, Baptist Minister, after 27 
years’ pastorate of the Baptist Church in that village, and 
nearly 50 years’ ministry. Age 70 years. Friends wil! 
please accept this intimation. 

Ricwarps.—June 1, at %, St. Andrews, Uxbridge, Rev. 
C. Edgeome Richards, Minister of Providence Chapel, 
son of Mr. J. E. Richards, of Waltham Abbey, aged . 
Friends will kindly accept this intimation, The funera) 
will take place at Hillingdon Cemetery on Friday after- 
noon, June (th. 

SCHWEITZER.—May %, at Rroad-court, Jane Schweitzer 
widow of the late Leonard Schweitser, in her bend year. 

SKELTON.—May 16, of carcinoma of uterus, Eliza Jane 
(Liszie), the beloved wife of Mr, George Skelton, of 5, 
Cromwell-terrace, Suffolk-street, Forest-gate, E., and 
third daughter of Mr. John Clayden, of Gurney-road, 
Stratford, E., aged $1 years, 


Errs’s Grone Jusvnes. — Cavrion.—These 
effective and agreeable confections are sold by most 
chemists; by others, however, attempts are often 
made at substitution; we therefore deem it neces- 
sary to caution the public that ean only be ob- 
tained in boxes, 6d. and 18. Jause Errs 
and Co., r Chemists, 4, 
street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

Do Your “ Bra at Home.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small 
curtain completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, &c., in a basin of water. Judson’s 
9 Sold by chemists everywhere. 

ae ADMIRATION OF THE WOatv.—Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
Weges propertics to teded or falling. bair, and 

pro to or ng , 

quick! changing grey or white hair to its natural 
youtbful colour beauty. It is not a dye. It ro- 
quires only a few applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, — induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. ndiruff is quickly and permanently re- 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

It onght to ry known that Rose's Lime 
Juice Cordial supplies a delicious cooling drink in 
— 1 — in all mineral waters—and an 
excellent stimulant blended with spirits, wholesome 
and refreshing in summer. ed by the 
Lancet. Paschesess should be carefal to order only 
Rose’s Cordial, all others being imitations. Whole- 
sale Stores—11, Curtain-road, on. 


noe and RESIDENCE at Brighton 

Central position, near to the Pavilion, Aquariam 
and Piers. Sea views. Liberal table. Every home 
comfort.—Terms on application to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 
58, Old Steine, and 17 and 18, Castle-square. 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS. 


Ye and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE. 

Select pom gy sea view, liberal table, and 
every home comfort, in one of the best situations in 
this favourite -place.—Principals, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 

* 


YPRAGUEB’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 gui 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 


climates. Others from 90 guineas to 70 aaa. 
SPRAGUE’S HARMONIUMB, in polished maho- 

pany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
hers from 7 guineas 


port, home use, schools, 2 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators, 
superior to all others for beauty and richness 
— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
ork. 
W. Sp . 7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
tablished 1837. 


HYDROPATHY. 


MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES.- 
\TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBY- 


Physicians—-W. B. HUNTER, M. D., &c., THOS. 
MACCALL, M.D., &o. 
Numerous improvements have been made (espe- 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 20 5s, 
HARMONIUMS, £5 165s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Cases Every instrument warranted to stand any ex- 
treme climate. 

SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


hasi write f de- 
95 Brice Viet and Testimonial isto G. LINSTEAD 
(from 8), 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT 2 CAMDEN TOWN, 


ELSON’S GELATINE.—For JEL- 
LIES. An Economical Recipe in each packet. 


ELSON’S CITRIO ACID.—For 
JELLIES, with their Gelatine and Essence 
of Lemon. 


ELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON. 
—For JELLIES, with their Gelatine and 
Citric Acid. 


ELSON’S PURE BEEF TEA.— 
The] 1 A llent preparation 
e Lancet says :—‘' An exce . 
Is ¥ portab Ita favour is all that could 
be — 
The Mepicat Parse says: — One of the best 
articles of the class we have ever examined.”’ 


ELSON’S SOUPS.—BEEF with 
various kinds of VEGETABLES, CARROTS, 
CELERY, &c.— In pint and quart Packets 
“Miss Marr Hoorza gays — 1 have found 
your Beef Tea and Soup excellent—indeed, in 
my opinion, they are by far the best thi of 
the kind ever before the public.“ The Soup 
is, besides, so cheap that it cannot fail to be 
appreciated by all classes of the community.“ 


SK YOUR CHEMIST or GROCER 
for the above. 


* OME COMFORTS.” 

This book, neatly bound in cloth, and illus. 
trated with numerous woodcuts, will be found 
very useful to ladies, or any one interested in 
home comforts. A copy will be sent, post 

free, for seven stamps, on a pplication to the 


pub 


ELSON, DALE, & CO., 
14, DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, 0 


„ A ROHIMEDEAN” LAWN. 
MOWER was awarded 


IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EX. 
HIBITION, 1878; and the Jury in 
their re — The ARCHI. 
MEDEAN did the best work of any 
Lawn Mower Exhibited.“ 


8 RCHIME DEAN LAWN 
MOWER. PRICES FROM TWENTY. 
FIVE SHILLINGS. Delivered car. 
riage to all stations. Illustrated 
catalogue and Testimonials post free 


on application. 
. RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN 
MOWER. WILLIAMS and Co. 
LIMITED, Manufacturers 
Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS and Co., Old Swan Whar!, 
Thames-street, London. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, La Belle savage 
yard, ——— London; and 21, Bachelor s- 
walk, Dublin. 


BRAD FORD 'S NEW SHOW ROOMS 


W CONTAIN Pann 
Jenas —— 
W E 


And every article of Domestic Utility. 
Catalogues, with over 200 illustrations, free. 


T. BRADFORD & co. 
— eee ee SEGSSEE, BONDED. 


8 Fon the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


(VUARKES WORLD-FAMED 
XTURE, the GREAT B D 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, age 
For o and clearing the blood from all m. 
purities, cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, — kin Diseases, and Sor o 
all kinds it is a never- failing and permanent cure. 


It Cures old Sores. 
Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs 


Cures Scurvy Sores, Cancerous Ulcers. 


Cures Glandular — 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
From whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is —1— to the taste, and wur- 
ranted free from anything injurious to the most deli- 
cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits 
sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all —— 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the t majority of -standi 
cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PA T MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 30 
or 132 stamps 
F. J CLA Chemist, Lincoln. 
Wholesale of all the Wholesale 


Embossed Coloured Relief Sora 
TRANSFERABLE TRANSFER PICTURES, 
BIRTHDAY and SCRIPTURE TEXT CARDS. 


24 Sheets of Beautiful Relief Scraps 
and CHROMO PICTURES. Price 13 1d. stamps. 


100 Special Transferable Transfer 

PICTURES. Price 18 Id. stamps. 

6, 12, 18, or 24 Splendid New Birth- 
DAY CARDS, Price 18 1d. stamps. 


6,12, 18, or 24 Beautiful Scripture 
KT CARDS. Price 13 Id. stampe. 


JOHN WAINWRIGHT, 
Wholesale Stationer, Acton, Middlesex. 
DR. RoOK 's 


AN TI-LANOET. 
LL who wish to 


8 ially recommended b 
I. stent nr the Tt Dr, HOO 


wed with ‘the most signal 


Air Vossels, 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


For the Million. 
ABBISS' 
PREPARED 


COFFEE. 


Strong, rich flavoured, and very economical. 


IN 3lb TINS AT 2s. 64. BAOH 
Also the best 3s. Tea known. 


G. Lamparp, 44, 9 E. O., and 
13, King W Street, B.C. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU ? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
1, FOUBERT’S PLACE, REGENT Sr., LONDON, W. 


Six good Useful Shirts for 2ls., , or 30s., made 
from our soft finish cl with linen dttings, Dressed 
— for Use, sent paid to any part. Illus. 
trated Ins 


tructions for -measurement, with list of 
ces. 
Bors’ SHIRTS. 
YOUTHS’ SHIRTS. 
MEN'S SHIRTS. 
COLOURED SHIRTS. 


FLANNEL SHIRTS. 
SHIRTS IN ALL SIZES. 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


rox 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 
Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 


Dentistry, free, enclosed , which lai he 
wrigue system of Md eAicetmont of Artifcial 
wit t imonials 


most 
Teeth , to which the followin 
rer. Consutlotion free 10 te & — 


Letters Patent, to protect haf 
w — 
fection of Paintess Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuante cerviees yes G2) 0 Sars to use my name. 
8 Nai 
a N Surgeon. tist to the Queen. 
ones, . 
Professor Gar late of the Ro 14 — 
Institution, in 4 gerd to mea. Jones, 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Bussell-street, London, 
ar I have examined and tested r Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per 
fect, and is the most successful a of scientific 
— for securing actual wear comfort yet intro- 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNBSIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
ved of epi pave eatation as Spe bent aahes for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
snd as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Another Gold Medal 


again the ONLY OND oawarded for 


COD-LIVER-OIL 


PARIS, 1878. 


MOLLER’S "38%" COD-LIVER OI) 


LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
Immediate Possession, either for or 
Gardening — 1 Office of the 


HALF OF CAPIT 


8 AL. 
Fovse PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY . 
92, Cannon street, London, H. 0. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLIOW, 
In 40,000 up Shares of £285. F 8 
gully 7 or the Pur 


chase uctiveand ve HOUSE 
PROPERTY, and 1 the of the 
Working Classes on Self-supporting . 
Registered March 


half already allotted, 
remainder in course of allotment 


urrent Interest on Shares 
SIX AND A QUARTER PER CENT. 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING.—<At a crowded 
Meeting of olders Id at Cannon-street 
Hotel, Ur 28, the Report and Balance-sheet were 
unanimously adopted. The retiring officers re- 


elected. 
Estates Purchased, 132; Cost, £647,911. 
Many Estates have been sold at a considerable 


PrWeil-built and drained Weekly Houses and Shop 
Company 3 great facilities for Purchasing 

— Saree — + sums at disposal for immediate 
The Company Ut to undertake Manage- 
3 Report, Share Application 
Forms, and other information, apply toW. HBasden, 


600 


THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


June 3, 1880. 


THE ORIENT STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY (Limited). 


N CORPORATE D under the Com 
Acts, 1867, and 1877, whereby’ the 55 
* — 8 10 limited to the amount of 


Authorised 41, 000,000 * —— shares of 
. 1 * and Messrs. 


5 n, E Co. 
A 
Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co., 54, 
bard London. 
ornton, and Co., 20, 


irchin- London. 
Messrs. Arthur ads oe — Sons, and Co., Liverpool. 
ROKERS 
Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, 27, Austin-friars, 
Mosers. G. and T. Irvine, 7, India-buildings, Fen- 
wick-street, Liverpool. 


Sou! 
Messrs. Parker and Co. Michael's-alley, 
Cornhill, — 1 
John 1 * 4 * — * d 
0 oung, arq oungs, an 
8 Co. & — . 
BCRETARY : Silas aymou 
Orrices : 13, Fenchurch-avenue, London, E. C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Managers of the Orient Steam Navigation Com- 

pany (Limited) offer for subscription 24,000 shares 

of of the Company of £10 each, representing ,000, 

which, with 36,000 shares already issued, will consti. 

tute an issue of £600,000 out of the total authorised 
capital of £1,000,000. 

was formed on the 12th February, 


has determined to give undertaking a 
pu , and to offer for public — 
n ion of its capital. 
e steamships to the Com are the 
Lusi Cc uso, Garonne, Orient, 
tender in 


stralia. 
hy me ge ae y= me 
SS — 1 een. 
their 


— the Company, by — 
“the Pci new 
and otherwise d the 
The im and trade of the Australasian 
the year mo Set ee official 
returns are yet ) amounted to 742,708. 
It is that nearly £8,000,000 be re- 


alised from the exports of the Colonies this year in 


of last. 
The of fresh frozen meat is likely te ld 
an important addition to the Com 114 


they continue in the office of 


On the 36,000 shares already issued, £8 per share is 
at present paid up 10. is to be up on 
the 24,000 Ean offered, in the fo instal- 


Dec. 31, 1880. 
March 31, 1881. 
Contracts of the follo llowing dates and between the 


following have been entered into, viz 
January, between the Pacific Steam ~~ 
Company and , Anderson 
28th January, 1878, between Messrs. Anderso 
29th J 1878, ‘betwe the Managers and 2 
an > ween 
„ a Trustee for the Company; 
— ah ny and the pesific 
— 2 om April, 1880, between 
the Company and 
Pros and Forms of Application may 


be at the Company's Offices; and of the the 
Bankers and Brokers 
13, Fenchurch Avenue, London, Zlst May, 1880 


[MR ORIENT STEAM NAVIGA- 

TION COMPANY, LIMITED. The LIST of 
APPLICATIONS for the NEW ISSUE of SHARES 
will be CLOSED on SATURDAY NEXT, the Sth 


By Order 
London, May glst, 188). 


RITISH ped aA BLE ASSUR- 


wary. N-STREET-PLACE, LONDON, E.. 
TWENTY-FIPFTH ANNUAL REPORT, Mar, 1830. 
olicies issued for * ous £408,652 
— 2 Premiums... 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income 285 

Death Claims, — matured claims | and 

Bonuses 56,477 
Laid 11 in oe. Year 61,237 
9 — — 703 


685 
Wrede onary, Bonus if pa ent per ae, 
MR GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
INTEREST AL WED ON DEPOSITS. 
5) per t. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per t. for One Year and upwards. 
Less Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
pany, with 33 or coupons attached for half 


DUN RITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additional 
— yy f ulli Capital. btainable at 
u 
a, Queen Victoria steest 8 6 
W. RAY, AY, Manager. 
( 2 ESS WANTED. A Ability to 
teach German and French requisite. — 
in en . — Apply, stating age, quali 


ion, n 4 , to Mr. F is, 
Mills H Wer! y rancis, King’s 


| On the 10th inst. will be published, in Imp. 8vo, in Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 


Right Hon. WILLIAM E. GLADSTONE, M. P., D. C. L. 


HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of “ Modern Statesmen,” &0. 
Illustrated by upwards of 300 Woodcuts and Coloured Portraits. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


A COPYRIGHT LITHOGRAPHIC PICTURE of Mr. Gladstone in his Study will be 
presented to each Subscriber of the entire work, printed by special permission of 
Messrs. Marion and Co., the Photographers, Size of Picture, 26 * 20. 


sible to imagine. 


new era in the world. 


and of popular patronage and support. 


ment of the events recorded. 


London: Paternoster-row, June, 1880, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Tun Lire or Mr. GLapsTows covers as iraportant a period of English and foreign history as it is pos- 
It commenced with that reform in Parliament which was the emancipation of the middle 
class from the thraldom of ages, and which, led by criminal law reform, the emancipation of the slare, the 
repeal of the taxes on knowledge, the lightening the burdens of industry, the unimagined blessings of free 
trade, the abolition of that badge of conquest, the Irish State Church, and a system of popalar education 
which more than anything else will make the England of the future happier, better, richer, and wiser than 
the England of to-day. Since Mr. GLapstows has been active in public life the franchise has been extended 
to the lodger and the householder in all our great cities, and the voter has obtained that without which his 
yote was a solemn mockery—the protection of the ballot. 

In the Colonies England has renewed her mighty growth, and in every quarter of the world the English. 
man finds English-speaking people, flourishing under the protection of the British flag, kindred in blood, in 
loyalty, in faith, in hope. America has attained a greatness of which the Pilgrim Fathers never dreamed. 
On the Continent of Europe equally momentous changes have taken place: France has become a Republic, 
Belgium an Independent Kingdom, Germany an Empire, and Italy a Nation, and Russia has given the 
blessings of freedom to twenty-three millions of her subjects formerly held in serfdom. It is a new world 
we look on now; and with all these changes at home and abroad the name of GLapstors is more or less 
associated. The story of his public life is that also of our national progress and of the use and growth of a 


„% Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war 
In the writing of the life and times of Gtabsronz we write a volume which the men of to-day will do 
well to stady and understand, and which will be of interest long after Mr. Giapstows has ceased to exist, 
and when the present actors in the drama shall altogether have passed away. 
a biography, and for this purpose no pains nor expense will be spared to make it worthy alike of its subject 


It will be a history as well as 


THE WOOD ENGRAVINGS, with which the work will be profusely embellished, comprise views of 
places, portraits, and subjects of interest in connection with the chief actors and events of this momentous 
period. These have been obtained from the most authentic sources, and are not mere embellishments of 
the text—they will have the advantage in many cases of presenting a more vivid picture than any descrip- 
tion, and, while illustrating the history, will inform the eye, and enable the reader to form a correct judg- 


THE COLOURED PORTRAITS will be executed in the best style of chromo-lithography, and will form 
a life-like portrait-gallery of the representative men of the, time not only of the leaders in the political world, 
but also of those contemporary worthies who have proved themselves remarkable in civil, military, eoclesi. 
astical, and literary history, and are worthily entitled to be ranked as great benefactors of mankind.” 


JAMES SANGSTER. 


Colleges and Schools. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL for the 
EDUCATION ot the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
Samuel Mor- 


admission, 
be made to Rev. 8. Fisher, Memorial 
street, London, E.C. 


TTENHALL COLLEGE, STAT 


FORDSHIRE. 

Heapv-MastTER: 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics; late late Andrew's 
Scholar and First Priseman in H Senior 
Mathematics University ; Fellow 
8 „London. 

ASSISTED BY A E STAFF OF RESIDENT 

ind VISITING MASTERS. 

PR are win Bag = — 1 tuation one of 
e healthiest land ell-eq um, 

Resident Drill ean — 

for Athletic _ on most liberal scale—Mr 

Mrs. Young and 


Local Examination, 

RS, the 1 and THIRD 
4 were gained with the Scholar 
e te Fins pare baie 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drin BECOMD in Ene. 
lish, with many prises and distinctions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 
= high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 


For Fees, K., the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Phili . . M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
vi wolverhann 


SECOND TEEM—Mar lst to Juty Silst. 


Puponx HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, 8. E. 


ParixcitPaLts— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 
renne 
—— Literature . Prof. Morier, Univer. Col. 


— * . Prof. Bewrier, King's Col. 
— Language b. — = f Cel. 
German Language EHR, wich 
Italian Lan . Ferrero, LL.D. 
Ancient & odernistory Dr. weren nb 7 Col. 
English Language G. E. W — 1, 1. 

Physical Geography Prof. Sxeuer, NI 5 Gol. 
Musio— Theory, Joux Dios h, 2 

and Harmonium... Heer Louis Di 
Singing * = Siguor — j 
Drawing and E. C. Mrs, Esq 
G ologyk Biblical St s Rev.J.W. Topp,D. D. F. G. S. 


Terme and Particulars on application to the Principals 


— eee z | — — — — — 


\CHOOL for the SONS of MISSION- 
ARIES, BLACKHEATH 
The Head Master -The Rev. WiITE, M. A. 
RECEIVES a few PRIVATE PUPILS. not necessa- 


— - 


the general re tions of the School. 

The School gained distinction in the various 
Srey and Civil Service examinatio and 4 

ut by the Sy 

Gandbelinn 

All the arrangements, edacational and domestic, are 
those of a high-class school. Terms, &c., on applica- 
ion. 


' 


r 


HE LADIES HIGH-OLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 


Parscrrats--—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
mx 1, „ rer 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
— — which the school is worked is 
100, 


—̃ —— 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


12 NORTHERN CONGREGA.- 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
od the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Head Master—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 


WH 4 Wak field, Treasure 
. e r. 
J. R. i rr Ms , Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., — Hon. Finance Seo. 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived 1 
where .. nothing has been spared to 
fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. . 
pw 1. the dormitories, lavatones, &., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness.’’ 
— from 8 Cambridge Examiner's Report, 


dsummer, 187 
Chemica] \ 7 and detached — rr 
Several boys have recently awe at Uni- 


versity of London in the First Di 
THIRTEEN BOYS the last 1 — 2 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First 


Honours, two in the Second Class, and three — = 
Third, with eleven distinctions 
Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 
inisters’ sous are received on reduced terms. 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR- 
ROAD, SOUTHPORT. 
PriyctPaLs—Mrs. and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Princi or 
the Rev. J. 8. Simon, . Francis-road, — May 


Het HOUSE SOHOOL, CHES. 
HUNT, LONDON, 
Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTE 
M.A. (Gold Medallist) University of London, an 
Fellow of University College, London. Formerly of 


Cheshunt College. 
Classical, Mathematical, 


a addition = be * 

aly ~~ su ta an rench, which is studied 
daily, truction in Science forms 4 wy of the 
regular work of the upper — French, 
German, drawing, and nting are taught Ru Dr. 
Adelate in. Professor of Modern 2 
aud Painting at the Royal Polytechnic —— u. 
oer terms £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


Mill Hill School. 


EW FOUNDATION DAY will be 
commemorated on WEDNESDAY, th 
JUNE, 1830. Luncheon (tickets 10s. 6d. each) on table 
for visitors at 2.30. H. M. Bompas, Esq., Q.C., will 
2 the prizes and certificates at 5 o'clock. 
— N obtained of the Head 
bom WEYMOUTH, D.Lit. 


— ———— ) ee ͤ ——— — 


UITION.—An Undergraduate 
bridge and London) desires to TEACH in a 
private mag, neon the next lo 2 Town 
orcountry. Terms moderate. erences,— Address 
S. T., Office of “‘ Nonconformist.”’ 


——— — 


8 


The Leys School, Cambridge. 


EAD MASTER—The Rev. F. 
MOULTON, M.A. (Cam and * 
D. D. ( Edinburgh), member of the ew T 
Revision Company, Examiner in the berg of 
London, supported by Twelve Assistant 


uates of Cambridge, Oxford, or — 


. — oa E to the in- 
ment of instruction. wh — 


matical “py 4+y—~ ay T- 
——— pursuits or for business, it is 


. 


— the of it kind. The 
lied upon that of the best public schoo 1 

has hitherto been been condu with unusual success. 
The buil ae ae 2S eee 
signed, stand utiful grounds, 21 acres in extent, 
in the outskirts of the town of Cam 

The situation is remarkably healthy, as 
has shown. Great attention domestic com- 
fort and to active exercise of kinds. All the boys 
1 — taught dra and vocal music, and also 
s 

Communications pils should be ad. 
dressed to the Head Master, the Rev. Dr. Moulton, 
The Leys, Cambridge 


ROGMORE COLLEGE, RICK 
MANSWORTH (18 miles from London). 
and Commercial Educat — Home com- 
forte. Extensive recreation grou 
Principe M.A. 


For prospectus ony tS the Pri 
LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG 11 nea Sydenham. 


ipal, M ted by competent 
Governesses and Professors * 
Terms and . on application. 


5 oy ae RYE LODGE, 
Poy oy Palace, © facing the Common, two m miles 
—— the course includes Bn 


at mene | the 1 Examinations. References 
X 1 — of pupils. Terms moderate. 


Oy HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


2 a by Bre 8 rhe her .. 
cote annually for the Cambridge Local 


WILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, 
Near Birmingham. 
HE SCHOOL for e YOUNG LADIES 


HILL, now Mrs. WAL’ N and 
on by Mrs. CE 


ALTER LANCE, is carried 
—— permitted to the Rev. R. W. 


University School, Hastings. 


R. JOHN STEWART has the plea- 
sure of informing his friends that he has se- 
cured the help of the Rev. B. B. WIL 


Chiches 
THE NEW B+ ly M for 44 7 
under the 


9 care of 
4 A. Butler, B. A., B.Sc.). 


Examination ion Rusuire ror 1879 
— University, First B.A. 
n in Honours 


— let Division 
32 Examination, Seniors n 
Juniors 


| couse of Predeptory, First Che 


to ll 
(wife 


— — 
18 


* With 1 


CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
Cornwallis Gardens, Hastings. 
A SCHOOL for LADIES, conducted by 


Mre. WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. 
Williams). Prospectus on application. 
TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON -UNDER.-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


Prospectuses, &. will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


XFORD COUNT TMIDDLE- CLASS 


SCH 
(HOWARD HOUSE ‘SCHOOL 
The success of this School for z thirty sight gk ty 
‘ite. » have ex- 


celled in good writing, arithmetic, French, book-kee 
mercantile co — 4 


subjects required in 
this Be School have passed Examinations of the 
harmaceutical Society and the College Preceptors, 
and the * Lg re aoe Seen pronouns 
Honours e 1 
References to parents in 1 Eng land 
Inclusive — twenty-two or 4 — — guineas. 


For views and us apply to the Principals, 
Messrs. J. and J. . Hara. 


PRING- HILL COLLEGE, BIR. 
MINGHAM.—The NEXT SESSION apr this 


Claremont, Cliftonville, Margate. 


NGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN 
‘4 BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 
establishment is recommended for ite educa- 
tional efficiency, home comforts, good ma ment, 
— si and recreation grounds, 
ipal is — 4 Professors, English 
Governesses, responsible Matrons. 
N eee 
onsehold managemen ug is ta ya y 
diplomee from South Kensimgt 1 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, aud Italian. Large modern building., 
nasium, playground, and Cold and warm 
Paths. Highest references. rospectus on applica- 
tion.—W. Fuchs, 44 ung, —— 
late headmaster of the Swiss — 4 — 


Genoa. 
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